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PREFACE. 


The  separate  publication  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  these  lectures  has  been 
productive,  among  some  inconveniences,  at 
least  of  this  advantage,  that  the  author  has 
in  the  progress  of  his  work  enjoyed  an  op- 
portunity of  discovering  the  misconceptions 
to  which  his  plan  was  exposed.  Of  this  he 
proposes  now  to  avail  himself,  by  stating 
more  distinctly  the  principles  on  which  it 
has  been  constructed :  these  he  thought  he 
had  sufficiently  explained,  but  he  now  be- 
lieves that  he  had  not  said  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  misapprehension  of  those,  whose 
minds  were  either  already  occupied  with 
other  views,  or  not  prepared  for  the  discus- 
sion by  previous  reflection. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  question  con- 
cerning a  series  of  lectures,  professing  to 
present  a  philosophical  view  of  any  subject^ 
relates  to  the  class  of  philosophical  enquiry, 
to  v^hich  it  may  be  reduced.  The  ordinary 
conception  of  philosophy  is  that  it  consists 
in  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  or  rather 
in  classing  the  changes  observed  in  nature 
under  general  laws,  according  to  which  the 
operations  of  natural  powers  are  perceived 
to  be  performed.  This  however,  though  a 
most  important  part,  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  of  philosophy  ;  for  surely  the  enquiry 
must  be  equally  philosophical,  which  traces 
a  cause  to  its  effect,  as  that  which  traces 
an  effect  to  its  cause,  both  alike  relating  to 
that  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  is 
the  object  of  philosophical  discovery.  It  is 
indeed  most  obvious  to  us,  surrounded  as 
we  are  by  a  multitude  of  natural  operations, 
to  begin  with  considering  how  some  effect 
has  been  produced,  rather  than  with  exa- 
mining how  some  power,  already  believed 
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to  exists  is  fitted  to  operate ;  the  latter  en- 
quiry however  appears  to  be  as  truly  philo- 
sophical  as  the  former^  since  it  investigates 
the  same  connection  of  cause  and  efiect, 
though  in  a  contrary  direction.  It  has 
even  frequently  happened  that  the  latter  has 
been  instrumental  and  auxiliary  to  the  for- 
mer. When  Franklin^  that  he  might  prove 
the  similarity  of  the  electric  power  to  the 
lightning  of  the  clouds^  observed  the  efiects 
produced  by  the  conductor  of  his  kite,  he 
was  proceeding  from  the  cause  to  its  opera- 
tion, though  that  he  might  afterwards 
argue  from  effects  to  causes,  by  establishing 
a  more  general  classification,  which  should 
range  the  atmospheric  flame  with  that  of 
electricity.  When  La  Place  computed  the 
perturbations,  which  ought  to  result  in  the 
planetary  system  from  the  assumed  theory 
of  gravitation,  he  perfected,  by  thus  argu* 
ing  from  the  cause  to  its  effects,  that  theory 
of  general  attraction,  which  all  the  sagacity 
of  Newton  had  been  unable  to  complete. 
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in  proceeding  from  a  consideration  of  ef- 
fects to  that  of  the  powers  by  which  they 
were  produced.  In  the  modem  improve- 
ment of  philosophy  we  even  find  that  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  philosophical  enquiry  has 
been  formed^  directed  ^^clusively  to  the 
object  of  tracing  causes  to  their  effects,  for 
physiology,  which  professes  to  treat  of  the 
Unctions  of  the  parts  of  organized  or  liv- 
ing bodies,  can  be  referred  to  no  other 
x^lass. 

Some  embarrassment  had  in  early  times 
been  introduced  into  philosophy,  by  con- 
founding the  cause  which  operated  in  the 

production  of  an  effect,  with  tlie  ftirther  ob- 
ject which  the  author  of  nature  might  have 
proposed  to  attain  by  the  operation ;  and 
both  were  comprehended  imder  the  same 
appellation  of  cause,  the  former  being 
termed  the  efficient,  the  other  the  final 
cause.  In  propriety  of  speech  the  latter 
iibould  not  have  been  at  all  denominated  a 
cause,  being  properly  a  more  remote  effect^ 
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and  in  no  other  manner  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  former^  than  as  it  might 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  author  of 
nature.  Bacon,  in  his  proposal  for  im* 
proving  philosophy,  has  expressed  his  opi* 
nion,  that  the  consideration  of  final  causes 
should  be  excluded  from  it,  and  refierred 
altogether  to  theology.  He  remarks  indeed 
that  it  is  not  in  any  respect  r^ugnant  to 
that  investigation  of  the  efficient  causes  of 
natural  effects,  ^which  he  conceived  to  be* 
Ae  sole  business  of  philosophy ;  but  he  re- 
garded it  as  belonging  only  to  tlie  illustra*- 
tion  of  the  divine  providence,  not  to  the 
faiowledge  of  the  works  of  nature*  This 
is  plainly  too  narrow  a  consideration  of  phi- 
losophy^ for  it  would  exclude  physiology ; 
though  it  must  always  be  important  to  pre- 
serve the  distint^ion  between  efficient  and 
final  causes,  and  not  to  imagine  that  the 
Ottuse  of  any  eflfect  has  been  assigned,  wheo 
only  the  usefiil  purpose,  to  which  it  was 
subservient,  has  been  indicated.    To  allege 
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that  the  hairs  of  the  eyelid  serve  to  protect 
the  eye  is  true  and  satisfactory^  and  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  our  frame,  though  very 
distinct  from  assigning  a  reason  why  hairs 
are  produced  in  that  part  of  the  body. 

In  these  lectures  the  two  different  modes 
of  enquiry  comprehended  in  philosophy  may 
be  found,  but  the  chief  and  prevailing  con- 
sideration is  that  which  traces  causes  to 
their  effects.  The  second  lecture  contains 
an  enumeration  and  exposition  of  political 
causes,  as  they  have  been  investigated  from 
their  operations :  the  remainder  of  the  work 
is  an  examination  of  the  results,  which  have 
arisen  from  the  diversified  combination  of 
these  causes,  as  they  have  aflected  the  va- 
rious nations  of  the  world  within  the  period 
of  their  modem  history.  Of  these  two  parts 
the  former,  which  corresponds  to  Bacon's 
more  limited  conception  of  the  nature  of 
philosophy,  explains  perhaps  more  fully  and 
more  distinctly  than  had  before  been  done, 
the  various  agencies  which  operate  on  the 
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political  interests  of  men.  This  however  is 
but  the  basis^  on  which  rests  the  peculiar 
work  of  the  author.  These  agencies  having 
been  established^  he  proposes  to  trace  them 
to  their  effects,  as  they  have  operated 
throughout  the  world  during  the  long  pe« 
riod  of  thirteen  centuries,  with  the  professed 
design  of  showing,  that  all  their  numerous 
and  various  results  have  composed  one  har- 
monious system  of  political  and  moral  ac- 
tion. This  perhaps  may  be  described  as 
the  physiolc^y  of  political  history.  The 
whole  political  world  being  considered  as  a 
combined  system,  it  is  proposed  to  prove 
that  every  part  has  exercised  one  or  more 
Amotions  correspondent  to  its  own  circum^ 
stances,  and  instrumental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole.  In  examining  the  structure 
of  the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable, 
we  observe  with  admiration  the  various 
uses,  to  which  its  numerous  and  dissimilar 
parts  are  subservient,  and  the  harmony  with 
which  they  are  combined.     Why  may  we 
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not  seek  for  such  adaptations  in  the  fiinc- 
tions^  or  the  mutual  relations^  of  the  great 
aggregate  of  nations  ?  That  these  are  very 
variously  circumstanced  is  certain^  so  vari- 
ously indeed,  that  the  lowest  of  the  human 
race  are  scarcely  more  distant  from  brute 
animals/  than  the  favoured  sons  of  civiliza- 
tion are  exalted  above  the  savage  outcasts 
of  humanity:  and  even  among  those  na- 
tions which  enjoy  the  refinements  of  civi- 
lized life,  we  perceive  diversity  and  ine- 
quality in  all  the  particulars  which  consti- 
tute their  social  interests.  It  may  be  deemed 
fanciful  to  believe  that  any  relations  can 
have  really  subsisted  between  parts  so  hete- 
rogeneous; but  an  opinion  thus  lightly 
conceived  should  not  be  permitted  to  influ- 
ence a  determination,  in  a  case  in  which  a 
regular  proof  is  submitted  to  the  under- 
standing. The  question  is  whether  the  au- 
thor has*  in  any  d^ree  succeeded  in  proving 
that  such  relations  have  actually  subsisted 
between  them^  or  rather,  as  the  first  attempt 
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in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  must  necessa- 
rily be  very  imperfect,  whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  it  as  a  probable  con- 
clusion, that  sudi  relations  may  yet  be 
diiown  to  have  subsisted.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  can  be  fairly  determined  only  by 
a  consideration  of  the  details  of  h^tory 
stated  in  these  lectures. 

Anotlier  view  has  been  already  intimated, 
peiiiaps  more  iHustrative  of  the  philosophic 
cal  character  of  the  present  work.  When 
Newton  had  discovered  that  the  same  pow- 
er, which  brings  down  a  heavy  body  to  the 
earth,  retains  the  platiets  and  comets  in  their 
orbits,  controlling  trough  the  immensity  of 
s^ace  motions  of  which  we  are  ui>able  to 
imagine  the  velocity,  he  proceeded  to  appiy 
the  same  principle  to  the  exfrfatiation  of  the 
nmnerous  and  minute  perturbatiions,  which 
arise  ^rom  the  reciprocal  and  interfering  ac- 
tions of  %he  sevwal  mem^ben  of  the  pla- 
netary system.  Here  however  his  investi- 
gations fB^eA ;  his  conclusioBS  jfounded  vpon 
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observed  appearances  were  not  conformable 
to  the  efiects  which  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain^ nor  could  they  reach  to  all  the  com- 
plicated and  minute  combinations  of  the 
forces  of  nature.  La  Place  has  since  hap- 
pily pursued  a  contrary  course.  Assuming 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  Newton  had 
sufficiently  established^  he  proceeded  to  con- 
sider  what  disorders  might  be  expected  to 
occur  in  a  system  so  constituted,  and  he  ar- 
rived at  conclusions,  which  agree  precisely 
with  the  phenomena,  and  complete  the  dis- 
covery of  Newton.  Without  pretending  to 
any  other  comparison  with  these  distinguish- 
ed names,  than  is  necessary  to  the  purpose  of . 
illustration,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  the  ex- 
position of  political  causes,  given  in  the  se- 
cond lecture,  corresponds  to  the  assumption 
of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in  the  argu- 
ment of  La  Place,  and  that,  as  his  treatise 
was  an  investigation  of  the  perturbations  of 
the  material  system,  which  should  flow  from 
such  a  theory,  so  is  the  remainder  of  the  . 
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present  work  employed  in  explaining,  by 
the  agency  of  the  political  causes  thus  enu- 
merated, the  perturbations  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  world  ?  When,  instead  of  thus  begin- 
ning with  the  assumption  of  acknowledged 
principles,  we  survey  the  various  fortunes  of 
the  numerous  nations  of  tlie  earth,  -and  en- 
deavour to  trace  them  to  their  respective 
causes,  we  discover  among  them  few  ves- 
tiges of  harmonizing  combination ;  ail  ap- 
pears to  be,  if  not  fortuitous,  at  least  the 
workmanship  of  weak  and  erring  beings, 
incapable  of  devising  and  maintaining  any 
comprehensive  plan  of  action.  But  when 
the  established  principles  of  political  causa- 
tion shall  have  been  applied  to  the  consi- 
deration of  all  the  great  changes  of  modem 
history,  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  present 
a  very  different  aspect,  their  very  irregula- 
rities appearing  to  be  but  more  complicated 
examples  of  the  agency  of  simple  and  ge- 
neral causes  in  producing  one  common  re- 
sult 
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In  these  views  the  present  work  daims 
to  be  considered  a«  a  philosophy  of  modem 
history;  it  states  and  iUustrates  the  variow 
causes  which  have  been  observed  to  act  in 
political  changes,  it  applies  the  coseideiBf- 
tion  of  these  causes  to  the  examination  of 
a  lai^  and  vastly  diversified  porticm  of  tbe 
history  of  the  world,  and  it  professes  to 
prove  that  all  ttiese  changes  harmonize  ia 
one  common  systan  of  mmal  order,  in  the 
same  manner  in  wiiich  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  woiid  ccmstitute  a  whole.    It 
proposes  however  something  more  than  this, 
for  it  undertakes  to  establish  on  this  basis 
the  doctrine  of  the  moral  govemmeiit  of 
the  world.     The  doctrine  of  a  divine  ruler, 
though  tihe  legitimate  inference  of  phiioso^- 
phy,  and  as  such  represented  by  Newton  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  ever-«iemorable  tcBa- 
tise  of  tbe  materia]  sy^em,  is  ^nuideDed  as 
belonging  rather  l»  theol<^,  and  may  |MBr- 
hapsstiU  more  reqwre  to  be  so  classed,  wboi 
founded  upon  arguments   relating  to 
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agencies  of  moral  beings.  The  present 
work^  in  Uiis  other  view,  corresponds  then 
to  those  treatises  on  natural  theology,  the 
latest  and  the  most  complete  of  which  has 
been  published  by  Paley.  In  such  treatises 
the  uses  of  the  several  parts  of  physical  na- 
ture, and  especially  the  fimctions  of  tlie  cu- 
rious organization  of  the  animal  and  veget- 
able tribes,  are  detailed  as  illustrative  of  tlie 
existence,  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  great  being,  by  whom  they 
have  been  devised :  in  the  present  the  moral 
ageocifis  of  man  are  considered  in  a  similar 
view,  and  those  vast  and  various  aggregates 
0S  human  action,  which  are  denominated 
nations,  are  exhibited  as  exercising  func- 
tions analogous  to  those  of  physical  organi- 
zation, and  like  the  latter  manifesting  the 
existence  and  the  attributes  of  a  supreme 
contriver.  Paley,  to  explain  his  conc^tion 
of  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the 
organization  of  animals  and  vegetables,  be* 
<|^s  with  supposing  his  observer  to  have  for 
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the  fiiHt  time  found  a  watch,  and  to  pro* 
ceed  to  reason  about  its  structure.  In  the 
present  work  the  watch  would  correspond 
to  the  political  system  of  the  world,  and  the 
spring,  the  fiisee,  and  the  wheels,  to  the  pas- 
sions, the  interests,  and  the  social  circum- 
stances of  human  agents,  or  rather  perhaps 
to  the  diflferent  governments  of  the  world 
with  their  respective  fimctions  in  the  general 
system. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  a  providential 
government  of  the  moral  world,  or  of  the 
accountable  beings  who  inhabit  this  earth, 
has  been  recognised  by  almost  every  man 
who  has  seriously  reflected  upon  the  subject, 
and  even  drew  forth  the  approving  testimony 
of  Franklin,  though  he  could  not  perceive  suf- 
ficient ground  for  conviction  in  the  religion 
of  Christy  it  has  been  hitherto  embarrassed 
by  difficulties  arising  from  two  opposite  mis- 
conceptions. Some  persons,  while  they  ad* 
mitted  the  general  superintendance  of  the 
diviae  government,  so  that  the  public  for- 
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tunes  of  nations  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  will,  have  refused 
to  acknovt^ledge  its  agency  in  the  cases  of 
individuals,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  divine  control ;  as  if  the 
public  fortunes  of  nations  were  any  other 
than  the  aggregates  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  them,  and  any 
cause  could  act  upon  a  whole  mass  without 
affecting  the  parts  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. Others  on  the  contrary  have  been 
unable  to  conceive  any  other  notion  of  a 
providential  government,  than  that  of  a  sys- 
tem of  special  interpositions,  controlling  by 
the  divine  influences  the  order  of  physical 
nature  and  the  actions  of  men.  This  other 
opinion,  though  free  from  incongruity,  and 
possibly  to  a  certain  extent  true,  is  yet,  as  a 
general  system,  liable  to  much  objection :  it 
implies  a  controlling  influence  exercised  so 
constantly,  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
moral  beings  on  whom  it  operates ;  and  de- 
scribing the  divine  government  as  managed 
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by  special  or  occaBional  interpositioniB^  it 
represents  that  governmenl;  as  a  series  of  mi* 
racles,  contrary  to  the  analogy  suggested  by 
the  orderly  arrangements  of  the  material 
world.  It  is  indeed  as  a  system  liable  to  a 
much  stronger  objection^  the  impossibility  of 
proof;  for  none  except  enthusiasts  have  pre- 
tended to  distinguish  such  special  influences 
from  the  regular  operations  of  external  na^ 
tare,  or  from  the  ordinary  workings  of  their 
own  minds,  nor  are  there  any  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  discriminated. 

In  these  lectures  a  view  of  providential 
government  is  presented,  difierent  from  both 
these,  and  it  is  presumed  not  exposed  at 
least  to  the  same  objections.  The  doctrine 
here  proposed  does  not  rest  in  abstract  ge- 
neralities like  the  former,  admitting  every 
thing  in  the  universal  proposition,  and  deny- 
ing every  thing  in  each  separate  instance ; 
nor  like  the  latter  does  it  suppose  tlie  Al- 
mighty to  interfere  perpetually  with  the  ma- 
terial system  to  which  he  had  in  the  begin- 
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ning  given  laws  sufficient  for  its  r^ulation, 
aod  wkh  the  actions  of  creatures  which  he 
had  designed  to  be  free.     The  author  does 
not  indeed  deny,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
may  at  his    pleasure    control    either   the 
powers  of  physical  nature,  or  the  wills  of 
moral  agents,  and  compel  them  to  do  his 
bidding ;  but  as  such  interpositions,  how* 
ever  real,  cannot  be  ascertained,  he  does 
not  assume  them  in  argument,  but  considers 
their  results,  if  they  have  occurred,  as  be- 
longing in  the  one  case  to  the  ordinary  ope* 
rations  of  natural  causes,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  characters. 
His  doctrine  is  that  the  Great  Creator,  in 
arranging  this  earth  for  the  reception  of  its 
inhabitants,  has  originally  so  distributed  its 
continents,  its  seas,  its  islands,   its  moun- 
tains,  its  rivers,  its  various  soils,  and  its  cli- 
mates, as  they  might  best  dispose  the  cha* 
racters  and  the  political  circumstances  of  its 
various  nations,  to  constitute  one  collective 
system  of  human  society  fitted  to  work  out 
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its  own  gradual  melioration ;  and  that,  in 
bis  subsequent  superintendance^  foreseeing 
all  the  future  actions  even  of  his  free  crea^ 
tures^  be  sends  into  the  world  agents  vari- 
ously qualified^  so  that    all  their  actions, 
though  not  restrained  by  any  control,  niay 
notwithstanding  be  combined  with  the  most 
perfect  harmony  in  the  production  of  such 
a  result^  as  should  be  agreeable  to  the  wis- 
dom and  the  beneficence  of  his  own  nature. 
This  doctrine  is  not  limited  to  the  public 
fortunes  of  nations,  for  the  actions  of  men, 
even  of  those  of  the  meanest  order,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  foreseen,  and  to  be  actu- 
ally combined  in  the  general  plan  of  provi- 
dence.    Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it 
suppose  the  Almighty  to  interfere  frequently 
for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  his  own  work 
by  influencing  the  wills  of  his  creatures,  for 
it  considers  all  the  actions  of  men  without 
exception  as  free,  and  represents  the  go- 
vernment of  God  as  exercised  by  his  fore- 
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knowledge^  introducing  agents  suitable  to 
the  several  occasions  of  society. 

There  is  indeed  an  obvious  difficulty  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile    the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God  with  the  liberty  of  man.  We 
are  unable  to  conceive  how  that  which  is 
free  can  yet  have  been  foreseen^  as  what  has 
been  foreseen  must  be  regarded  as  certain^ 
which  appears  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the 
notion   of  a   free  action.     This  difficulty 
however  does  not  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
doctrine  now  proposed,  but  must  equally 
embarrass  every  person,  who  both  believes 
that  he  is  a  free  and  accountable  being,  and 
acknowledges  that  God  can  foresee  and 
foretel  the  future  actions  of  his  creatures. 
The  prophecies  indeed  which  immediately 
relate  to  the  introduction  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  true  religion,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  received  their  completion  from  extra- 
ordinary interpositions,  controlling  for  spe- 
cial purposes  the  actions  of  men,  and  sus- 
pending their  general  liberty.    But  can  such 
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a  supposition  be  applied  to  the  prediction^ 
of  Daniel^  which  extend  through  all  time, 
comprehend  all  empires^  and  therefore  anti- 
cipate the  fortunes  of  the  whole  of  mankind  ? 
Divine  revelation  has  indeed  expressly  as- 
serted the  concurrence  of  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  with  the  accountableness  of  man^ 
in  the  case  of  him  who  betrayed,  and  of 
those  who  crucified  our  Lord :  while  it  is 
declared  that  tJie  son  of  man  goeth,  as  was 
determinedy  woe  is  denounced  against  the 
man  who  delivered  him  to  the  Jews ;  and 
while  it  is  yet  more  particularly  said  that  he 
had  been  delivered  by  the  determinate  coun» 
Hi  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  the  hands 
which  crucified  and  slew  him  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  wicked.  To  reconcile  the 
apparent  inconsistency  we  must  be  content 
with  saying,  that  he  who  made  man,  most 
know  the  workings  of  his  nature,  and  that, 
as  the  knowledge  of  a  present  fact  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  reality  of  its  existence,  so 
to  foresee  that  a  being  will  choose  to  act  in 
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a  particular  manner,  is  not  to  determine  In 
choice.  If  however  the  geometrician  should 
be  disposed  to  mtnle  at  a  doctrine  invciined 

m 

in  such  a  dii&cultyy  though  m  common  wi& 
his  religioDi,  he  shonld  recollect  that  hi^dwit 
doctrine  of  paraHel  right  lines  is  still  unex- 
plained, a«fd  that  all  bis  boasted  pride  of 
demonstraticHi  reMs  ^her  upon  a  q«iestio«i-» 
able  iixiom  or  upon  kn  unauthwised  defi^' 
nition. 

Another  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the 
perplexing  questicxi  of  the  origin  of  evil,  but 
one  which  is  perhaps  diminished  4)y  the 
doctritie  now  proposed^  instead  of  destroy** 
ing  its  evidence.  It  cannot  but  surprise  usi 
that  vice  and  misery  should  at  all  exist  in  a 
world,  which  had  been  fVamed  by  a  graci* 
ous  bekig^  possessed  of  wisdom  and  power 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  goodness.  It 
may  indeed  be  sufficient  to  say>  that  to  form 
a  world  of  creatures  free  to  act  according  tA 
their  imperfect  natures,  unavoidably  intro- 
duced some  portion  of  vice  or  moral  evil. 
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and  that  where  moral  evil  had  been  ad- 
mitted^ physical  evil  or  pain  must  necessarily 
follow.  But  whatever  solution  of  this  difficul- 
ty may  be  offered^  the  actual  existence  of  evil 
in  human  society  is  manifest  and  certain ; 
and  the  question  here  to  be  considered,  is 
whether  the  system  now  proposed  creates 
any  additional  embarrassment.    A  theory 
which  combines  all  the  actions  of  man  in 
one  great  plan  of  moral  government^  must 
indeed  include  crimes  as  well  as  virtues, 
and  represent  the  former,  not  less  than  the 
latter,  as  instrumental  to  tlie  purposes  of 
Grod.     But  why  should  such  a  representa- 
tion be  considered  as  derogating  from  his 
majesty  ?     The  crimes  have  been  actually 
committed,  whatever  we  may  deem  of  their 
remoter  consequences ;  and  if  they  are  re« 
presented  as  instrumental  to  the  gracious 
purposes  of  Grod,  they  are  however  also  re- 
presented as  the  free  actions  of  guilty  crea- 
tures, not  as  directed  and  sanctioned  by  the 
divine  authority.    Can  it  then  detract  from 
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the  divine  goodness,  that  the  vices,  which  in 
his  wisdom  he  has  permitted  to  exist  in  his 
moral  creation,  should  by  the  admirable 
combinations  of  its  arrangements  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  purposes  of  his  be- 
neficence ?    The  theory  maintains  only  that 
the  Almighty,  having  formed  a  world  of 
creatures,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  err,  so 
ordered  that  world,  that  even  their  errors 
should  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plans.     We  may  still  be  perplexed  by  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  conduct  of  the 
divine  administration  with  our  notions  of 
the  attributes  of  infinite  perfection  :  but  is 
the  mathematician  embarrassed  by  no  diffi- 
culty when  his  speculations  have  led  him  to 
meditate  on  infinite  magnitudes,  and  to  en« 
deavour  to  subject  them  to  the  reasonings 
of  his  vaunted  science  ? 

In  framing  a  philosophical  system  scrip- 
tural authorities  are  not  admissible,  because 
such  a  system  should  not  rest  on  any  testi- 
mony, even  that  of  tlie  divine  being,  but  be 
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ftmvi^Mi  simply  on  ^e  deductioiis  of  oi» 
reason.    Bdt  when  ckjettiims  ^f  ft  theoki^ 
gicdf  character  are  urged  agamst  a  philoM^ 
phical  system^  it  nlnst  be  satisfaetoi^  to  re^ 
mark  that  the  dedarations  which  the  Al*- 
nnghty   has    rouchsafed    to  communicate 
coneemmg     his    mora!    government^    ae^ 
cords  with   its   principles.      The    prophel 
Amos  exclaims :  shall  there  be  evU  m   a 
cHyy  tmd  the  Lord  JuUh  not  done  it  9    Here 
we  see  a  jealousy,  not  of  the  purity  of  the 
divine  goodness,  but  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the    divine  power.      The  evil  which   the 
prophet  mentions  is  the  evil  of  war,  which, 
besides  its  inevitable  miseries,  may  be  un- 
just in  its  principle,  and  must  in  every  case 
be  productive  of  much   unjustifiable  vio- 
lence ;  yet  does  he  expressly  claim  it  as  a 
part  of  the  agency  of  *he  divine  govern- 
ment.   A  prophetess  declared  that  the  Lord 
should  sett  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  womany 
and  the  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  a  deed 
of  bloody  which  violated  the  unsuspecting 


confideDce  of  the  defeated  general.  These 
declaratioDs  do  not  authorise  us  to  suppose 
that  God  could  approve  the  comiuission  of 
a  crime,  and  take  delight  in  the  miaerjr  of 
his  creatures ;  for  such  a  supposition  would 
contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sac^r^ 
writings,  which  exhibits  the  Deity  as  lovii^ 
virtue,  abhorring  vice,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  his  creatures :  but' 
they  clearly  recognise  the  principle,  that  the 
vice  and  misery  of  men  may  be  rendered 
instrumental  to  the  plans  of  infinite  purity 
and  goodness. 

The  author  of  these  lectures  is  not  a  fa« 
talist,  for  he  conaiders  the  actjpns  of  men  as 
naturally  free ;  he  is  not  an  enthusiast^  for 
he  in  no  instance  argues  from  any  Supposi- 
tion of  a  divine  impulse  communicated  to 
an  agent,  and  regulating  his  conduct;  nor 
yet  does  he  pretend  to  any  other  knowledge 
of  the  divine  purposes,  than  such  as  may  be 
collected  from  observing  what  ha^  actually 
been   accomplished.      When    Paley  exar 


mined  the  curious  structure  of  the  eye,  and 
compared  it  with  the  artificial  combination 
of  a  telescope,  he  perceived  plain  marks  of 
contrivance,  and  he  inferred  the  existence 
of  a  contriver.  May  we  not  draw  similar 
conclusions  from  the  combinations  of  policy, 
when  they  are  distinct  and  peculiar,  and  at 
the  same  time  manifestly  instrumental  to  an 
important  interest  ?  If  we  discover  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
human  spine,  why  may  we  not  also  see  it  in 
the  formation  of  a  Norman  principality, 
which  at  once  determined  the  character  of 
the  English  government,  just  when  the  prin- . 
ciples  of  the  Saxon  constitution  were  ex- 
hausted, and  gave  a  beginning  to  those  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  two  neighbour- 
ing countries,  which  terminated  in  consti- 
tuting them  the  directive  powers  of  the  ge- 
neral system  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  ? 
May  we  not  draw  the  same  conclusion  from 
the  combination  so  curiously  formed  be- 
tween the  German  monarchy  and  Rome, 
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which  decided  the  interests  of  these  two 
countries^  and  all  their  various  and  important 
results  of  commerce,  art,  learning,  federa- 
tive  policy,  and  the  Reformation?  Each 
of  those  arrangements  was  very  peculiar  in 
its  formation,  and  was  directly  instrumental 
to  very  considerable  effects. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  that,  to  prove 
a  providential  administration,  either  the 
means,  or  the  end,  should  he  shown  to  have 
been  expressly  sanctioned  by  a  divine  ap* 
pointment.  This  however  would  be  reve- 
lation, and  not  philosophy.  The  present 
question  is  whether  human  reason  can  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  history  of  past  ages 
discover  for  itself  convincing  indications, 
that  the  species  has  not  been  abandoned  to 
the  consequences  of  its  own  errors  and  vices, 
but  has  been  subjected  to  a  consistent  plan 
of  government  devised  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom. In  such  an  enquiry  it  is  sufficient  if 
we  can  perceive  a  subordination  to  an  end, 
which  is  beneficial  to  man,  and  therefore 
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worthy  of  his  ccfatpr.  The  observe  of 
physical  nature  doen  not  wak  to  be  informed 
by  a  divine  revelation^  that  the  eye  w^ 
filmed  for  seeing^  or  the  spine  for  its  nu- 
merous and  diversified  movements :  satisfied 
with  the  fyudts,  that  the  eye  does  actually  see, 
that  the  spine  does  actually  possess  an  aston- 
i^bfng  versatility,  and  that  in  each  instance 
the  parts  of  the  w^^i  are  adiiurably  adapted 
tp  the  function  vi^hich  it  discharges,  he  int- 
ers that  each  organ  was  framed  by  tlie  di- 
vine wisdom  as  an  instrument,  and  tb^jt  the 
CijU)ction  which  it  discharges  was  the  purr 
pose  of  a  creator*  The  poUtical  oi>server  in 
the  like  manner  may  see  eiiough  in  the  ex- 
traordinary cQijobii^^lion  of  political  causes, 
And  the  importance  of  the  results,  <to  w^r- 
fani  him  in  maint;aining,  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  the  work  of  God>  .^d  that  the 
results  foraied  a  part  of  his  proyideotial  go* 
vemojieAt;.  In  the  present  system  the  great 
aud  u^njilbld  i^iprpvement  of  the  eighteenth 
c^tmry  is  iKsau^ked  to  have  6een  an  end 
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which  may  have  been  proposed  by  the 
great  Beings  who  must  will  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures ;  and  the  object  of  the  discus* 
sion  is  the  discovery  of  combinations  of 
agency  subordinate  to  this  end,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding in  number  and  complication  the 
utmost  imaginable  possibilities  of  chance. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  two  cases  of 
physical  and  of  moral  organization  are  dis- 
tinguishable by  this  consideration^  that  in 
the  combinations  of  policy  the  agencies  of 
man,  himself  a  being  endowed  with  voli- 
tion, are  employed,  whereas  in  physical  or- 
ganization the  mechanical  powers  of  nature 
operate  to  produce  the  effect,  which  may 
therefore  be  more  properly  referred  to  the 
will  of  the  great  author  of  nature.  But 
the  same  human  being,  who  in  his  moral 
character  performs  a  part  in  some  political 
combination,  in  his  natural  capacity  be- 
comes, in  consequence  of  another  determi- 
nation of  his  will,  the  immediate- author  of 
a  physical  organization  resembling  his  own ; 

VOL.  III.  c 
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and  113  it  moet  frequently  happens  that  the 
political  combination  actually  formed  19 
quite  as  remote  irom  any  purpose  conceived 
in  his  mind^  as  the  wonderful  frame  of  the 
child  16  from  the  knowledge  and  contrivance 
of  the  parent^  it  seems  that  the  moral,  not 
less  than  the  physical  arrangement,  may  be 
regarded  as  illustrating  the  design  of  some 
superior  being,  from  whom  the  common 
agent  of  both  has  received  his  existence 
and  his  powers.  It  may  indeed  with  the 
highest  probability  be  maintained,  that  no 
statesman  ever  could  foresee  all  the  conse* 
quences  of  his  own  measures:  the  imme- 
diate result  may  be  within  the  limits  of 
his  sagacity ;  but  the  remoter  effects  most 
probably  extend  through  many,  possibljr 
through  all  succeeding  ages,  and  may  afiect 
the  interests  of  many  other  nations  besides 
that  for  which  th^  had  been  planned^ 
Even  the  immediate  result  is  oflen  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  been  proposed^ 
as  to  confound  the  pretensions  of  bumao 
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policy.     When  the  opfposition  of  the  Irish 
parliament  had  after  many  efibrte  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  place-bill^ 
it  was  considered  as  a  great  triumph  in  the 
cause  of  independetice ;  but  the  first  sensible 
operation  of  this  act  was  found  to  be  that 
it  enabled  the  minister  to  remove  from  the 
house  of  commons  those  individuals^  who^ 
though  not  adverse  to  him  upon  other  ques** 
tions,  would  not  support  the  measure  of  a 
union  with  Great  Britain^  and  to  introduce 
hdlo  their  places  other  persons,  disposed  to 
gratify  him  by  an  unqualified  adherence ; 
the  resistance  of  the  opposition,  which  had 
been  in  the  beginning  successful,  was  ac- 
cordingly overpowered  by  the   additional 
strength,  with  which  their  own  favourite  bill 
had  most  unexpectedly  furnished  their  anta^ 
gonists.     Ignorant  and  erring  man  is  uni- 
versally the  agent  in  operations,  of  which  he 
cannot  by  any  means  conjecture  all,  or  the 
most  .important  consequences;  and  the  ar- 
rangement which  shall  combine  into  an  or* 
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derly  plan  of  goodness  those  results  which 
baffle  human  foresight,  can  only  be  the  work 
of  a  superior  intelligence. 

The  perfection  of  the  skill  of  a  politician 
has  been  described  by  Bacon  to  consist  in 
directing  the  eflR)rts  of  men  to  the  attainment 
of  some  object  unknown  to  them,  and  thus 
rendering  them  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  his  own  designs.    This  description,  in  its 
utmost  enlargement,  is  strictly  applicable  to 
the  great  governor  of  the  world,  if  he  be 
conceived  to  have  formed  for  its  entire  his- 
tory one  great  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
action,  almost  every  separate  part  of  which 
far  exceeds  the  foresight  of  the  immediate 
agents.     Such    indeed  is  the    description 
which   he    has  given   us    of  his  govern- 
ment by  the  prophet  Isaiah.     The  king  of 
Assyria  is  represented  by  the  prophet  as  the 
instrument,  with  which  the  Almighty  would 

chastise  his  people ;  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  represented  as  very  far  from  any  dis- 
position to  execute  the  divine  will :  his  ob- 
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ject  was  to  a^^andise  his  own  power  by 
the  destruction  of  other  nations^  and  he  is 
sentenced  to  be  punished  for  his  proud  am- 
bition^  as  soon  as  that  evil  passion  should 
unintentionally  have  inflicted  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord. 

This  very  consideration  however,  while  it 
magnifies  the  moral  dominion  of  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  world,  has  been  con- 
ceived to  furnish  a  reason,  why  man  should 
not  presume  to  attempt  to  analyse  the  past 
measures  of  his  providence :  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  every  such  efibrt  must  necessa- 
rily be  unavailing,  until  the  great  day  of 
retribution  shall  have  terminated  the  mighty 
plan  by  its  awful  catastrophe.  As  this  ob- 
jection is  urged,  not  against  the  author  in- 
dividually, but  a|[i^inst  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  in  its  highest  perfection,  he 
may  without  impropriety  demand,  why  such 
an  enquiry  should  be  supposed  to  be  placed 
beyond  its  range.  Must  that  being  who 
can  measure  the  vast  spaces  of  the  heavens. 
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detect  all  the  intricacies  of  the  pUmetaiy 
movemeDts^  and  even  weigh  ajs  in  a  halanoe 
the  great  bodies  of  the  solar  system^  be  Wkr 
turally  incapable  of  examining  and  ooair 
paring  the  tendencies  of  the  actioi^  of  be- 
ings like  himself,  inhabiting  the  same  gk>b^ 
and  brought  by  tlie  records  of  history  under 
his  observation  ?  The  eouns^  of  the  AU 
mighty  are  indeed  unsearchable  before  they 
have  been  executed,  for  that  which  is  finite 
must  be  incapable  of  fathoming  infinily; 
when  however  tliese  counsels  have  beeci 
executed,  they  are  no  longw  tlie  designs  of 
ttie  Almighty,  but  the  actions  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  are  fit  sufcgects  of  human  exami:- 
nation,  because  they  exhibit  to  the  observer 
the  conduct  of  human  agents.  The  past 
and  the  remote  are  brought  to  ow  know* 
kdge  by  the  telescope  of  history ;  and  i£ 
Idnere  are  parts  of  the  transactioiM  of  wet 
q^ecies^  of  which  we  are  hut  iodistinctty  in* 
formed^  they  aie  but  the  n^uke  whicb  chtt- 
ter  OD  the  borders  of  the  system,  ao4  le«vtt 


the  peculiar  objects  of  our  resenrch  consp^ 
CU0U9  and  distin^ishable. 

To  render  however  the  de$i^s  of  the 
Almighty,  thus  carried  into  execution,  dis- 
coverable to  htfman  sagacity,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  arrived  at  some  great 
period  of  time,  at  which  the  former  order 
of  events  may  have  terminated,  and  a  new 
series  have  commenced ;  for  in  Qther  casea 
we  must  be  unable  to  discover  that  subor- 
dination of  parts,  and  unity  of  combination^ 
which  alone  can  indicate  the  will  of  the  su- 
preme disposer.    Such  a  period  was  fur- 
nished by  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  again  by  the  wars  of  the  late  revo* 
lution  of  France:    the    interval    between 
these  two,  which  embraces  the  modern  hisf- 
tory  of  the  world,  has  been  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  the  present  enquiry.     Tlie  system 
proposed  may  be  very  briefly  stated,  though 
louch  discussion  is  necessary  for  the  exami"- 
natbn  of  its  details.     The  primordi'al  CdWH 
bina^n  is  conceived  to  have  been  the  con* 
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nection  established  between  the  goveromeDt 
of  the  Franks  and  the  papacy^  begun  by 
Pepin^  and  completed  by  Charlemagne :  the 
empire  formed  by  the  latter  prince  then 
threw  off  on  the  one  side  Germany^  which 
connected  itself  with  Italy^  and  acquired 
from  France  the  imperial  dignity ;  and  on 
the  other  a  great  Norman  principa,lity^ 
which  conquered  England^  and  began  the 
international  relations  of  that  country  and 
France :  in  this  manner  two  distinct  combi- 
nations were  constituted^  that  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  that  of  France  and  England : 
the  former^  while  it  developed  many  import- 
ant advantages  of  commerce  and  literature, 
had  for  its  especial  object  the  formation  of 
the  federative  policy  of  Europe^  devised 
among  the  independent  governments  of  Italy, 
and  matured  among  the  ill-united  members 
of  the  empire :  the  latter  had  for  its  peculiar 
object  the  formation  of  two  governments, 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  powerful  to  pre- 
side over  the  federative  system  of  Europe^^ 
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when  its  principles  should  have  beett  suffi- 
ciently formed  in  the  confederation  of  the 
Germanic  empire^  and  then  established 
throughout  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia :  the  Reformation^  supplying  a  pow- 
erful and  pervading  principle  of  religious 
dissension^  distributed  the  governments  of 
Europe  into  two  classes^  prepared  to  act  in 
mutual  opposition  for  the  support  of  a 
system,  of  equilibrium :  and^  lastly^  while 
this  system  of  political  equilibrium  was 
thus  formed  and  maintained^  the  great 
discoveries  of  modem  commerce  extend- 
ed the  enterprise,  and  excited  the  in- 
dustry of  nations,  and  the  general  struggle 
of  mind  has  diffiised  over  the  whole  an  un- 
exampled degree  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. In  framing  this  system  the  other  re- 
gions of  the  earth  are  considered  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  improvement  of  Europe,  from 
which  they  are  hereafter  to  receive  a  com- 
munication of  its  superior  advantages ;  and 
Europe  is  conceived  to  have  been  distri- 


bttted  Into  ti^o  assemblages  of  govemmetif^^ 
a  southern  which  is  the  fnincipal)  aod  a 
northern  which  is  subaltern  and  auxiliary  to 
the  former.  The  dissolution  of  these  ar<« 
rangements^  it  is  conjectured^  may  have  been 
preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
more  simple  8ystem3  in  which  all  should  be 
comprehended  within  a  single  combinatkMi 
of  states* 

The  fair  and  adequate  proof  of  such  a 
system  can  be  formed  only  by  a  detailed 
conoderation  oi  all  the  important  facts  of 
modem  history^  showing  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  all  tended  to  produce  the  re-' 
suits  which  have  been  particularised :  and 
if  it  could  be  proved,  not  (hat  the  author 
bad  in  any  instance  failed  to  establish  aach  a 
tendency,  which  might  easily  arise  from  his 
deficiency  of  skill  or  of  information,  bal 
fliat  any  lact  was  actuary  irreconcilable  to 
tide  system  here  detailed,  the  whole  mtot  be 
aibandoned  as  untenable.  Of  on  argmnent 
Aus  deriving  its^  chief  force  fiom  its  univer- 
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saKty^  it  must  be  difficulty  if  nbt  impbfisiblc^ 
to  select  satisfactory  specimens.  Still  how- 
ever, as  the  oiganization  of  an  animated 
body  is  diffused  through  e^^ery  part,  tfapi^ 
in  rery  various  d^irees  of  perfectkn>  some 
notion  may  from  parts  be  given  of  the  ge^ 
neml  combination  of  the  whole.  It  should 
indeed  be  rsmembered  that,  though  some 
unquestionable  utility  should  daaracterise 
the  general  design  of  a  system  of  pcovidm^ 
tial  government,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
parts  of  the  system^  that  they  are  instm* 
mental  to  the  common  result,  without  di« 
rectly  conducing  to  any  beneficial  ol]^ct» 

The  arrangements  of  a  providential  go* 
vemment  have  been  described  to  conmt 
primarily  in  tfiat  geographical  distribidion 
ol  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  by  which  it  hai 
been  or^^ally  fitted  to  become  the  theatre 
of  varion  naticM,  ci^Mtbte  of  fierformmg 
Aeir  respective  parts  in  the  gnat  dvama  of 
the  histwy  of  mcmkiad.  Of  this  d]styibii«> 
tion  a  general  view  has  been  presented  in 
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the  third  lecture.  If  any  part  of  it  should 
be  selected  as  most  plainly  indicating  a  pro- 
vidential disposition,  it  might  perhaps  be 
that  which  provided  for  facilitating  and  en- 
couraging an  early  commerce  with  India, 
the  grand  excitement  of  the  industry  of  the 
western  nations  in  every  age.  Not  only 
did  the  interposition  of  a  sea,  with  its  pecu- 
liar monsoons,  form  an  easy  and  tempting 
communication  between  Arabia  and  India ; 
but  this  communication  was  thence  conti- 
nued by  the  natural  canal  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  very  border  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  what  is  most  curious  and  admirable, 
the  periodical  winds  of  the  eastern  ocean 
are  in  the  Red-Sea  met  by  others,  blowing 
in  different  directions,  but  accommodated 
to  the  navigation  of  that  sea,  and  chang- 
ing periodically  so  as  to  suit  the  changes  of 
the  eastern  monsoons,  and  to  facilitate  a 
continued  navigatiqn.  Can  any  thing  be 
named  in  the  organization  of  an  animal 
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body^  which  more  plainly  indicates  the  suit- 
ableness of  a  member  to  its  function  ? 

When  this  original  disposition  had  pre- 
pared  the  various  scene  of  the  actions  of 
nations,  then,  it  is  conceived,  the  great  plan 
was  carried  into  execution  by  a  directive 
providence  sending  into  the  world  the  agents 
of  its  designs  with  all  their  diversified  quali- 
fications. Of  the  uifluence  of  such  cha- 
racters, as  connected  with  important  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  afiairs,  one  of  the  most  ro- 
markable  specimens  is  perhaps  afiR>rded  by 
the  character  of  James  11.  of  England,  a» 
the  revolution  in  which  his  reign  terminated 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  articulations  of 
modem  history.  If  the  divine  providence 
had  placed  on  the  throne  of  England  in 
lineal  descent  such  a  prince  as  William,  in* 
stead  of  bringing  him  in  by  a  revolution, 
the  government  might  indeed  have  been  fa* 
vourable  to  freedom,  but  the  moderation  of 
this  prince  would  not  have  operated  like  the 
bigotry  and  tyranny  of  James,  to  drive  into 
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union  the  two  adverse  parties  of  the  toried  and 
tiie  whigs,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  would 
not  have  been  maintained  by  an  unanimous 
people:  on  the  other  hand,  a  continental 
prince  being  placed  upon  the  throne  when 
the  constitution  was  brought  to  its  maturity, 
and  this  a  prince  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  seek  his  safety  in  the  combinations  of  in* 
temational  policy,  the  country  was  at  once 
involved  in  the  federative  arrangements  of 
Europe  by  the  same  crisis  which  completed 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  its  govern* 
ment,  and  England,  at  the  very  time  when 
it  had  become  qualified  for  the  ofiice,  as-^ 
sumed  its  station  of  guardian  of  the  liber* 
ties  of  Europe.  For  a  larger  specimen  of 
the  combinations  of  history  a  reference  may 
perhaps  be  safely  made  to  the  concluding 
lecture  of  this  volume.  The  history  of  Italy 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is 
•o  cxtrraoely  complicated,  that  it  has  been 
the  despair  of  historians;  this  chaos  i^ 
events  appean  however  to  admit  of  being 
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reduced  to  orderly  coherence  by  the  same 
principles  of  reasoning,  which  are  applied 
to  the  general  history  of  the  world ;  and 
the  successiul  arrangement  of  the  smaller 
world  of  the  Italian  states,  may  afford  some 
assurance  of  the  practicability  of  discover- 
ing order  and  oombination  in  the  more  nu- 
merous and  considerable  interests  of  the  va- 
rious nati(m8  of  the  earth.. 

In  the  difficulty  of  expressing  in  appro- 
priate language  hk  opinion  on  a  subject  so 
high  and  mysterious  as  the  providence  of 
Gk)d,  the  author  has  spoken  of  the  combi- 
nations of  policy  as  forming  a  great  drama, 
in  which  men  are  the  actors :  but  the  illus- 
ImtioQ  must  not  be  pressed  so  closely,  as  to 
be  undeistood  to  imply,  that  the  actor  in  the 
drama  of  the  world  only  performs  a  part, 
the  saatiments  and  the  actions  of  which  had 
been  preordained,  and  were  independent  of 
his  choice.  If  indeed  illustrations  might 
fiiiriy  be  so  pressed  to  an  entire  correspond-* 
enoe,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  scriptures 
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of  truth  recommend  dishonesty  and  breach  of 
trusty  and  describe  the  supreme  being  him- 
self as  listening  to  the  prayers  of  his  crea- 
turesy  only  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
their  wearying  importunity.       When  the 
arrangements  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God  are  compared  to  a  drama,  the 
unity  of  action  is  alone  considered.     The 
resemblance  may  however  be  rendered  more 
perfect,  if  the  drama  be  understood  to  be 
of  the  kind  among  the  Italians  called  com^ 
media  del  arte,  in  which  the  actors  are  tm- 
provisatori,  the  manager  sending  them  on 
the  stage  to  form  a  drama  for  themselves. 
As  in  this  case  the  manager,  knowing  the 
powers  and  dispositions  of  the  individuals 
whom  he  employs,  may  be  supposed  to  con- 
jecture the  theatrical  performance,    which 
they  will  compose  by  their  extemporaneous 
exertions,  so  may  we  conceive  that  the  great 
arranger  of  the  revolutions  of  the  world  may 
have  foreseen,  though  he  did  not  predeter- 
mine, the  conduct  of  every  human  agent 
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The  comparison  is  indeed  unworthy  of  the 
awful  subject)  but  it  may  illustrate  the  con* 
ception  of  the  author^  and  in  the  compari-* 
son  with  such  a  subject  all  human  illustra- 
ticMis  must  be  alike  mean  and  contemptible. 
Nor  yet  does  a  moral  system^  thus  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  actions  of  indivi-    ^ 
duals  variously  endowed^  appear  to  tie  desh 
tttute  of  all  correspondence  to  the  great  ma- 
terial system  of  the  universe.     Accustomed . 
to-  Gonlemplate  chiefly  the  planetary  bodies^ 
which  revolve  in  a  very  simple  order  round 
the  central  sun^  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  system  comprehends  also  a  much  more 
»«»fiaeroi^  class   of   revolving    bodies^  the 
movements  of  which  are  not  reducible  to 
the  same  r^^larity ;  these^  it  was  conjec- 
tured by  Newton^  were  designed  to  supply 
the  former  irom  their  vastly  extended  va- 
pours with  the  active  principles  of  fertility, 
when  they  should  begin  to  be  exhausted  of 

their  powers.     Why  may  we  not  compare 
to  the  planeti  the  ordinary  race  of  men, 

VOL.  lil.  d 
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who  act  for  ordinary  purposes  with  ordinary 
powers^  and  regard  as  the  comets  of  the  mo« 
ral  world  those  peculiarly  characterised  in* 
dividuals^  who  rise  above,  or  descend  below 
the  general  level  of  their  species,  and  dis- 
turb by  their  virtues  or  their  vices,  by  their 
powers  or  their  weaknesses,  the  regular  or- 
der of  events  ?     The  comet  is  now  indeed 
stripped  of  its  ideal  terrors,  and  no  longer 
with  fear  of  cJuinge  perplexes  monarchs ;  but 
it  may  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the  wast- 
ed energies  of  planetary  nature,  and  occa- 
sionally in  working  some  temporary  ravages: 
in  the  like  manner,  when  the  governor  of 
the  moral  world  sends  into  his  system  agents 
distinguished  in  any  manner  from  tlie  crowd 
of  mankind,  he  may  be  regarded  as  choos- 
ing to  combine  excentric  and  various  with 
more  simple  and  orderly  agencies,  by  intro- 
ducing  from  time  to  time  persons  qualified 
by  their  singularities  to  invigorate,  or  to 
blast,  the  purposes  of  ordinary  men. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  can  be  the  practical 
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bJenefit  of  a  philosophy^  which  refers  the 
combinations  of  policy  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  Deity,  the  author  may  reply  in  the 
words,  in  which  Paley  has  described  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  providential  consideration  of 
the  material  world ;  ^^  that  it  a{^lie&  to  the 
consolation  of  men's  minds,  to  their  devo- 
tions, to  the  excitement  of  gratitude,  the 
support  of  patience,  the  keeping  alive,  and 
the  strengthening  of  every  motive  for  en- 
deavouring to  please  our  Maker."-    When 
the  world  is  suflfering  under  the  ravages  of 
human  violence,  is  it  no  consolation,  is  it  no 
motive  to  devout  and  pious  thanksgiving, 
that  we  are  not  abandoned  to  the  savage 
ferocity  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  that  man, 
amidst  all  the  misery  which  he  may  spread 
around  him,  is  unconsciously  executing  the 
purpose  of  a  superior  intelligence,  who  is 
good  and  gracious,  as  he  is  powerful ;   and 
that,  whatever  calamities  it  may  be  our  for- 
tune to  experience  in  the  shock  of  human 
passions,  they  are  however  controlled  by  the 
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wisdom  of  him  who  desires  only  to  do  good, 
and  will  assuredly  render  these  very  calami- 
ties  beneficial  even  to  those  who  suffer  Ihera, 
if  they  be  endured  with  tiie  temper  wliicb 
he  requires?  An  individual  in  the  Eiost ex- 
alted and  ccmimanding  situation  migljU  des^ 
pair  of  his  security  in  the  geneiial  conffict 
of  beings  like  himself^  if  it  were  independ* 
ent  of  all  directive  authority ;  and  must  feel 
hid  situation  yet  more  aiamiing^  if  he  should 
be  persuaded  that  the  actions  and  forsbunes 
of  men  are  determined  by  a  blind  fatality, 
irresistibly  impelling  every  one  in  a  payth,  in 
which  he  is  destined  to  proceed.  But  the 
contemplation  of  a  wise  and  gracious  pro- 
vidence should  suggest  very  different  (Sen- 
timents. Where  man  is  ireetoact,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  hopelesmess  of  fatalism ; 
and  where  the  free  agencies  of  man  aie 
combined  by  a  perfect  being  in  a  plan  of 
goodne&s,  the  fear  of  human  malignky  luuBt 
lose  its  power, 

But4;liie  ^utility  of  such  a  philosophy  is  not 
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oonfined  to  the  rdigioue  sentimeiits^  whicb 
it  is  thus  fitted  to  in^ire.  When  w^  pro*» 
pose  to  trace  the  oQmbinatioi;i9  of  bwmn 
policy  to  a  simf^city  uod  juuity  of  r^eult^  U 
is  iiidispenaable  that  the  mind  should  hfs  eK*> 
aicised  IB  eKaminHig  the  op^atioD  of  poll- 
tieai  causes,  and  reducing  their  e^cto  a£ 
niAch  as  possible  tjo  the  regularity  of  sdr 
«nce.  Imperfect  indeed  and  uncertain  must 
be  the  foresight  of  tlie  most  sagacious  poUh 
tician,  for  the  subject  of  his  <leliberation,  in 
itself  various  and  complicated,  is  perpetually 
ctiaiiging  its  form,  and  lie,  in  whose  hand 
are  tlie  mii€«  of  life  and  death,  is  ever  iu- 
troducing,  or  removing,  the  peculiar  agente 
of  his  providential  purposes.  But  if  wisdom 
be  admitted  to  have  any  importance  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  men,  it  must 
be  useful  to  analyse  all  their  revohttions, 
and  to  determine  what  part  of  the  resulte 
may  be  ascribed  to  general  causes,  what  to 
the  contingent  influences  of  individual  par- 
ticularities; for  political    wisdom  4caii  be 
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conceived  to  be  fonned  only  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  such  observations,  and  the  wider 
and  more  general  the  survey,  the  more  sure 
will  be  its  conclusions.  Such  a  view  then 
of  human  affairs,  while  it  discovers  the  Deity 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  general  arrangement, 
investigates  the  laws  of  human  agency 
in  the  details  of  the  execution.  The  true 
philosophy  of  history  resembles  the  poetical 
description  of  fame ;  it  raises  its  head  to 
heaven,  but  it  walks  upon  the  earth. 

The  politician  is  indeed  disposed  to  re- 
ject all  consideration  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  foreign  from  the  occupation  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  But  until  he  can 
subject  a  society  composed  of  living,  intel- 
ligent, and  free  beings,  to  laws  as  invari-^ 
ble  as  those  which  regulate  the  operations 
of  inanimate  matter,  he  mu^t  be  contented 
to  acknowledge,  that  his  skill  is  frequently 
controlled  and  baffled  by  some  difficulty  in- 
herent in  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  ex- 
ercised, and  he  might  be  benefited  by  re- 
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fleeting,  that  this  very  difficulty,  instead  of 
merely  indicating  the  refractory  nature  of 
his  materials,  displays  the  arranging  wis* 
dom  of  that  Being,  whose  will  he  is  bound  to 
consult  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  By  such 
reflection  he  might  be  taught,  not  less  than 
the  natural  philosopher^  to  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God ;  and  though  it 
would  be  vain  presumption  to  attempt  to 
anticipate  the  specific  piirposes  of  the  divine 
providence,  he  might  usefully  learn,  that  no 
true  policy  can  be  at  variance  with  the 
known  declarations  of  the  Deity,  and  that 
to  conform  to  the  manifestations  which  he 
has  vouchsafed  of  his  will,  afibrds  the  best 
assurance  of  that  protection^  without  which 
there  can  be  no  safety. 

In  proposing  to  the  public  this  system  of 
the  philosophy  of  modem  history,  the  author 
is  cheered  by  the  reflection^  that  it  appears  to 
exhibit  a  progress  in  political  philosophy,  cor- 
respondent to  that  which  has  already  almost 
perfected  the  science  of  the  material  univers.e. 
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Long  did   men  persuade  themselvfiry  Uicit 
their  little  globe  was  the  centre  of  everf 
movement,  and  vainly  did  they  endeavour 
by  the  most  intricate  suppositions  to  recon* 
cile  vtrith  such  a  prepossession  the  pheiio* 
mena  of  the  surrounding  objects ;  at  length 
however  it  was  discovered  that  for  tlie  true 
centre  they  should  look  from  the  earth  to  the 
heavens,  and  it  is  now  concluded  that  the 
sun  himself,  the  immediate  centre  of  our 
planetaiy  system,  performs  his  revolutions 
round  some  prodigiously  distant  and  com^ 
mon  centre  of  the  whole  creation.     In  poli*- 
tics  also  men  have  hitherto  referred  every 
thing  to  the  causes,  which  act  immediately 
among  themselves,  to  the  resources,  the  in» 
terests,  and  the  passions  of  nations,  to  the  sa- 
gacity or  the  folly  of  statesmen,  to  the  vir- 
tues and  the  vices  of  powerful  individuals : 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  now  felt  that,  though 
these  causes  do  immediately  determine  po« 
litical  events,  they  yet  act  in  subordination 
to  a  directive  providence,  which  emanates 
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fSrom  the  common  centre  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse, and  4^u9es  all  the  various  and  appa- 
rently intricate  revolutions  of  human  society 
to  cooperate  in  one  systematic  arrangement^ 
which  manifests  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
attributes. 


Amuigif  Nccemier,  11,  1819L 
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LECTURE  XXII. 

Of  the  history  of  Chivalry . 

The  preceding  lectures  have  comprehend- 
ed a  survey  of  the  dispositions  of  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe  to  the  formation  of  a 
political  system,  so  far  as  they  were  manifested 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  philosophical  consideration  of 
history  would  however  be  extremely  imper- 
fect, if  it  were  limited  to  an  examination  of  the 
several  governments,  and  should  not  also  in- 
clude an  investigation  of  those  general  causes, 
which  have  operated  with  a  common,  though 
necessarily  a  varying  influence,  on  the  entire 
combination.    While  the  principal  states  of  the 
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west  were  separately  assuming  the  forms  best 
accommodated  to  their  subsequent  relations, 
agencies  of  various  kinds  were  affecting  the 
whote  state  of  European  society,  and  assisting 
the  development  of  the  system,  in  which  its  roa* 
turity  was  afterwards  displayed ;  these  were  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  the  expeditions  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  crusades,  the  revi- 
val of  commerce,  and  the  iifst  beginnings  of 
the  restoration  of  learning.  The  subject  of  the 
present  lecture  is  accordingly  the  institution  of 
chivalry,  which  has  so  remarkably  characterised 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  so  decisive^ 
ly  influenced  the  social  system  of  Europe. 

The  ridicule  which  was  incurred  by  the  ex* 
travagancies  of  chivalry,  when  the  ages  to 
which  it  was  accommodated  had  passed  away, 
and  the  institution  itself  bad  degenerated  from 
its  original  principles,  long  caused  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  example  of  the  capri- 
cious absurdity  of  the  human  mind,  arising 
from  no  settled  principles  of  manners,  and  tendr 
ing  to  induce  no  beneficial  modification  of  the 
intercourses  of  society  and  the  relations  of  po- 
litical order.  But  more  modem  writers  have 
considered  this  subject  with  a  more  philosophi- 
cal spirit,  and  while  they  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  institution  to  the  peculiarities  of  that 
state  of  society  in  which  it  was  formed,  they 
have  also  discerned  that  it  has  exercised  a  most 
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important  influence  in  improving  the  social,  and 
even  the  political  arrangements  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  If  indeed  we  would  select  that  dis- 
tinction, which  has  most  remarkably  discrimi- 
nated the  social  habits  of  the  modern  Europe- 
ans, we  should  fix  on  chivalry ;  for  no  similar 
institution  has*  ever  existed,  (a)  either  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  (6)  among  the  mo- 
dem orientals,  though  some  traces  of  the  feu- 
dal government,  with  which  it  appears  to  have 
had  a  connection,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
monarchies  of  Asia.  A  system  of  manners  thus 
important  in  its  influences,  and  thus  charac- 
teristic of  that  predominating  portion  of  the 
world,  whidi  is  the  grand  subject  of  our  exami- 
nation, is  well  deserving  of  your  attentive  con- 
sideration. I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  re- 
view the  circumstances  of  .its  origin,  and  the 
causes  from  which  it  derived  its  existence  j  and 
sball  then  examine  its  operation  on  the  state  of 
European  society. 

St.  Palaye,*  who  has  given  the  most  complete 
and  distinct  account  of  this  extraordinary  insti- 
tution, has  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  it  to  an  epoch  earlier 
than  the  eleventh  century,  and  has  ascribed  its 
immediate  origin  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 

French  baronsp  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of 

B  2 

*  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript  tome  20. 
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the  third,  or  Capetian  dynasty,  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  France.  Chivalry,  he  remarks,  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  ceremony  by  which  jl 
youthful  warrior  was  presented  with  his  arms, 
was  practised  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
may  even  be  discovered  in  the  account  which 
Tacitus  has  given  of  the  simple  manners  of  the 
northern  conquerors  of  the  empire ;  but  con- 
sidered as  a  dignity  which  (c)  conferred  the 
first  rank  in  the  military  order,  and  was  bestow* 
ed  with  a  species  of  investiture  (d)  accompa^ 
nied  by  certain  religious  ceremonies  and  a  so- 
lemn oath,  it  cannot  be  derived  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  that  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
France  began  to  assume  a  regular  form,  after 
the  confusion  attending  the  extinction  of  the 
second  or  Carlovingian  race  of  princes.  Hugh 
Capet,  who  began  the  third  race,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  in  the  succeeding  century  by  a 
combination  of  various  causes  was  formed  that 
system  of  manners,  which  blended  the  violence 
of  anarchy  with  the  refinement  of  civilization. 

The  independence  enjoyed  by  the  French 
barons  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  race,  and 
which  this  series  of  princes  so  successfully  la« 
boured  through  several  centuries  to  repress^ 
disposed  every  noble  to  emulate  in  his  castle 
the  pomp  of  his  sovereign,  which  the  encreas- 
ing  authority  of  the  crown  had  begun  to  render 
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respectable ;  in  every  district  accordingly  the 
ceremony  of  a  court  was  ostentatiously  main- 
tained, and  each  of  these  innumerable  courts 
became  a  school  of  manners  in  which  the 
young  nobility  received  their  education.  In 
every  castle  the  same  offices  were  established, 
which  had  been  instituted  in  the  court  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  as  the  king  appointed  to  such 
offices  the  princes  of  his  blood,  so  eveiy  noble 
distributed  those  of  his  little  court  among  his 
own  relatives,  who  were  gratified  in  discharg- 
ing even  menial  occupations.  In  the  course  of 
the  attendance  which  these  offices  required,  the 
young  nobles  were  gradually  trained  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  chivalry,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  became  entitled  to  receive  the 
honourable  distinction  of  knighthood.  The  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  manners  of  a  knight 
bears  attestation  to  this  original  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  quality  of  courtesy,  which  was  incul- 
cated with  extrordinary  attention,  (^)  having 
received  its  name  from  the  courts  in  which  it 
was  acquired,  as  the  less  polished  quality  of  ur- 
banity or  civility  was  so  denominated  from  the 
comparative  refinement  observable  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns. 

The  rival  ceremoniousness  of  these  numer- 
ous courts  can  however  be  regarded  only  as 
having  provided  circumstances  favourable  to 
the  institution  of  this  singular  system  of  man- 
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ners  :  the  causes  from  the  operation  of  whicb 
in  these  favourable  cirdumstances  it  derived  its 
existence,  were  of  a  distinct  and  various  na- 
ture  ;  and  without  them  we  cannot  reasonably 
suppose,  that  the  feudal  nobles  would  have  ex- 
hibited in  their  castles  any  other  example,  than 
that  of  a  rude  and  licentious  luxury.  The  pri- 
mary principles  of  chivalry  ate  indeed  disco- 
verable in  the  manners  of  the  northern  tribes 
of  barbarians  in  a  period  long  preceding  that 
of  the  independent  barons  of  France,  though 
these  manners  were  subjected  to  powerful  in- 
fluences before  they  could  assume  the  forms  of 
a  system  so  artificial  and  so  dignified.  As  the 
manners  of  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  and 
the  influences  by  which  they  were  modified, 
did  not  meet  together  in  any  other  period  of 
history,  or  any  other  region  of  the  earth,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  unaccountable  that  the  chi- 
valry of  modern  Europe  should  have  been  a 
solitary  phenomenon  in  the  combinations  of 
human  society. 

That  the  warlike  habits  of  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  contributed  to  the  formation  of  such 
a  system  of  manners,  may  be  easily  admitted  j 
it  was  a  military  system,  and  must  have  been 
framed  by  the  ambition  of  a  martial  people, 
eager  for  military  distinction,  and  prompt  to 
maintain  by  deeds  of  personal  prowess  the 
claims  of  a  jealous  independence.     The  opi- 
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nion  however  does  not  rest  solely  on  such  a 
general  presumption,  but  is  supported  by  va- 
rious particulars,  which  indicate  the  early  ex- 
i^tence  of  the  military  part  of  the  character  of 
modern  knighthood.  Tacitus*  has  informed 
us,  that  the  youth  of  those  nations  did  not  pre- 
sume to  bear  arms,  until  they  had  been  pub- 
licly presented  with  them  by  some  person  of 
distinction,  or  by  some  near  relative.  This 
kind  of  investiture  appears  to  have  been  re- 
tained both  by  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  after 
they  had  been  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  Zeno,  the  Greek  emperor,t  adopted 
as  his  son  at  arms  Theodoric  the  founder 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  Justin  I.  in  regard  to 
the  same  prince.  In  these  instances  however 
the  German  investiture  was  combined  with  a 
relation  of  adoption,  which  gave  being  to  a 
close  connection  between  the  two  individuals. 
It  appears  from  a  remarkable  story  related  t  by 
Paul  Warnefrede,  that  among  tl\e  Lombards, 
though  the  ceremony  of  military  investiture 
was  retained,  no  obligation  of  mutual  attach- 
ment was  conceived  to  be  imposed.  The  son 
of  their  king  Audoin,  who  was  himself  after- 
wards the  founder  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of 

*  De  mqr.  Germ.  cap.  13. 

f  Abrege  Chron.  de  llutt.  dltalie,  tome  1.  p.  81/  49. 

t  DegesUsLttigobardonuD,  cap.  23, 524. 
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Italy,  was  declared  to  be  incapable  of  the  ho^ 
nour  of  dining  with  his  father,  though  he  had 
been  distinguished  by  a  recent  victory,  until  he 
should  have  received  arms  from  the  king  of 
some  foreign  nation.  To  conform  therefore  to 
the  inviolable  system  of  his  country,  the  young 
prince,  resorting  to  that  very  prince  whom  he 
had  just  before  defeated^  and  whose  son  he  had 
himself  slain  in  the  engagement,  committed 
himself  boldly  to  his  hospitality,  demanded  the 
investiture  of  a  soldier,  and  was  dismissed  by 
the  father  in  the  arms  of  the  slaughtered  son. 
The  mere  investiture  was  probably  the  whole 
of  the  barbarian  custom  ;  and  the  Greek  em- 
perors seem  to  have  added  the  adoption  in 
the  hope  of  conciliating  the  friendship  of 
Theodoric. 

Though  however  the  origin  of  knighthood  is 
thus  discoverable  in  the  primitive  manners  of 
the  German  nations,  yet  we  can  find  but  a 
slight  and  imperfect  rudiment  of  the  jousts  and 
tournaments,  in  which  the  emulation  of  chi- 
valry was  exercised.  The  investiture  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  necessary  precaution 
against  the  admission  of  insufficient  persons  in- 
to the  armies ;  but  the  frequent  hostilities  of 
these  nations  probably  afforded  such  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  indulgence  of  their  military 
ardour,  that  the  imitation  of  war  was  not 
necessary  for  their  amusement.    The  ancient 
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Germans  accordingly  sought  their  recreation, 
not  in  a  combat,  but* in  a  sort  of  military 
dance  performed  amidst  swords  and  spears  by 
naked  youths ;  while  the  mimicry  of  battle  was 
reserved  to  be  an  entertainment  for  a  period 
of  more  settled  order,  in  which  the  reality  was 
less  frequently  witnessed.  To  arrive  at  the  lat- 
ter period  we  must  descend  through  an  interval 
of  seven  centuries,  our  first  account  of  a  tour- 
nament being  that  of  one  which  was  solemnly 
held  by  the  sons  of  Charlemagne.  The  inven- 
tion indeed  was  even  then  imperfect,  being  at 
that  time  a  mock-fight  between  two  bodies  of 
men,  not  (/)  a  trial  of  skill  between  selected 
individuals;  it  was  afterwards  gradually  im- 
proved, and  subjected  to  numerous  regulations. 
Many  authors  have  ascribed  the  invention  of 
these  regulations  to  Geoffrey  of  Preuilli,  who 
died  in  the  year  1066 ;  but  St.  Palaye  was  of 
opinion  that  he  only  methodized  those  which 
already  existed,  and  perhaps  introduced  some 
improvement. 

But  a  military  spirit,  had  it  operated  alone, 
would  have  produced  a  very  defective  resem- 
blance of  modem  chivalry.  In  a  rude  and  un- 
settled state  of  society  indeed  individuals  may 
be  prompted  to  generous  exertions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  tranquillity;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  among  the  petty  govern- 

*  De  mot.  Germ.  cap.  2i. 
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ments  of  ancient  Greece,  which  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  country  into  a  multitude  of  little 
states  corresponded  to  the  distribution  of  nio« 
dem  France  among,  the  barons,  some  ]>erson8 
did  appear,  who  devoted  their  exertions  to  the 
suppression  of  violence.  But  how  far  the  Her- 
cules and  Theseus  of  antient  Greece  were  re- 
moved from  the  refinement  of  the  knights  of 
Europe,  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  of  my 
hearers.  Lawless  themselves,  they  seem  to  have 
proposed  to  repress  all  outrages  except  their 
own,  and  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  injury.  This 
was  indeed  not  unfrequently  the  just  descrip- 
tion of  the  modern  knight,  but  such  conduct 
was  a  violation  of  the  acknowledged  principle 
of  his  order  ;  the  knights  of  antiquity,  on  the 
contrary,  made  no  professions,  but  blindly 
obeyed  the  impulse  which  urged  them  to  en- 
counter violence  wherever  it  presented  itself^ 
and  equally  excited  them  to  perpetrate  offences 
similar  to  those  which  they  punished.  We  may 
conclude  therefore  that  the  chivalry  of  modern 
Europe  would  have  proved  to  be  of  the  latter 
description,  if  other  causes  had  not  operated  to 
soften  and  to  exalt  that  warlike  spirit,  which  had 
been  cherished  by  the  disorders  of  a  turbulent 
period. 

One  of  these  co*operating  causes  was  the 
respect  for  the  female  sex,  which  has  charac- 
terized the  modem  nations  of  Europe ;  another 
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was  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  character  of  the  modern  knight  was  ac- 
cordingly that  of  a  man  actuated  by  a  daring 
spirit  of  military  enterprise,  seeking  his  reward 
and  his  triumph  in  the  approbation  of  the  other 
sex,  and  professing  the  most  generous  and  ele- 
vated principles  of  action.  Courage,  gallantry, 
and  religion,  formed  the  regular  combination  of 
the  character,  however  in  particular  instances 
courage  may  have  so  far  prevailed  over  the  other 
ingredients  as  to  become  mere  ferocity,  or  cou- 
rage and  gallantry,  predominating  over  the 
virtuous  principles  communicated  by  religion, 
may  have  exhibited  only  a  licentious  heroism. 

The  due  regulation  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  was  a  problem  in  the  combinations  of 
society,  which  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
had  been  able  to  resolve.  Though  Aristotle* 
maintains  that  the  Greeks  did  not  imitate  the 
example  of  the  barbarians,  who  regarded  their 
women  as  their  slaves,  yet  the  virtuous  part  of 
them  were  notwithstanding  excluded  from  all 
consideration  in  society,  as  the  mere  managers 
of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  men.  The 
popular  Periclest  in  a  public  harangue,  in 
which  he  excited  his  own  sex  to  the  emulation 
of  patriotic  heroism,  dismissed  the  Athenian 
women  with  a  cold  and  contemptuous  admo- 
nition,  that  it  would  be  their  great  glory  not 

^  Dt  Rep;  lib.  1.  cap.  2.        f  Thucjd.  lib.  2.  cap.  45- 
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to  be  worse  than  nature  had  made  them,  and 
that  as  little  as  possible  either  of  praise  or 
blame  should  be  mentioned  about  them  among 
the  men.  He  indeed  found  in  Aspasia  the  so- 
cial gratification  which  he  appears  to  have 
thought  the  virtuous  part  of  the  sex  incapable 
of  affording,  and  for  which  they  were  in  truth 
disqualified  by  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks : 
while  virtuous  women  were  secluded  from  so- 
ciety, and  abandoned  to  ignorance,  the  minds 
of  courtesans  were  improved  by  the  inter- 
course of  genius,  and  even  of  philosophy  ;  nor 
could  Grecian  ingenuity  ever  attain  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  system  of  manners,  which  should 
reconcile  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex  with  the 
acquisition  and  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of 
refined  and  elegant  society.  In  the  comecUes 
of  Terence  too,  who  copied  from  Menander 
the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  we  find  no  re- 
presentation of  a  virtuous  female  fitted  to  in- 
terest the  affections  ;  and*  where  he  appears  to 
have  attempted  to  create  such  an  interest,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
only  by  contrasting  the  character  ^of  a  youiig 
woman  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  that  of  a 
common  prostitute.  The  matrons  of  Rome 
indeed  held  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  those 
of  Greece,  probably  because  the  Romans  were 
constantly  engaged  in  war,  and  therefore  com* 

*  Heautontim.  act.  8.  sc.  4. 
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pelled  to  admit  their  females  to  a  partnership 
of  their  domestic  concerns.  This  higher  rank 
they  long  continued  to  hold  with  dignity,  dis- 
charging with  credit  the  offices  of  domestic 
life ;  but  the  general  intercourse  of  society 
could  not  be  said  to  have  been  yet  formed,  and 
the  women  were  a  portion  of  the  republic,  only 
as  they  were  members  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies. When  the  Roman  women  had  ceased  to 
be  entirely  domestic,  the  imperfection  of  the 
social  system  became  apparent;  female  man- 
ners became  corrupted  to  such  a  degree  that 
Augustus  was  forced  to  discourage  celibacy  by 
law;  and  the  pictures  of  female  profligacy 
presented  by  the  satyrist,  instead  of  suggesting 
a  salutary  lesson,  are  too  offensive  to  decency 
for  modem  inspection. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in*  his  excellent  history  of 
Greece,  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  pecu- 
liar prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  gallantry  among 
the  Teutonic  nations,  or  those  formed  in  Europe 
by  the  tribes  of  Germany,  will  probably  remain 
equally  mysterious,  as  the  peculiar  superiority  of 
the  Greeks  in  scientific  attainments,  and  the 
elegancies  of  art.  For  the  latter  problem  a  sa- 
tisfactory solution  may  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  third  lecture  ;  the  former  I  will 
endeavour  now  to  explain.  The  historiant  bas 
temarked  that  in  the  heroic  times  the  women  of 

•  Vol.  l.p.  193.        t  Ibid.  p.  18S. 
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Greece  enjoyed  more  freedom  of  communica- 
tion with  the  men,  both  in  business  and  amuse- 
ment, than  in  the  succeeding  ages.  Some  degree 
of  equality  might  therefore  naturally  subsist 
between  the  two  sexes  amidst  the  simplicity  of 
the  barbarian  tribes  of  Germany,  especially  as 
these  were  possessed  of  slaves  for  the  perfor- 
mance  of  the  laborious  offices  of  agriculture  or 
manufacture ;  and  the  influence  of  a  colder 
climate,  by  moderating  the  passions  of  the 
northern  warriors,  would  preserve  the  female 
character  from  being  degraded  by  licentious- 
ness. In  such  circumstances  appears  to  have 
been  formed  that  respect  for  the  sex,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  *  Tacitus,  as  characteristic  of 
the  primitive  manners  of  Germany,  though  he 
represents  the  females  as  living  in  a  state  of 
seclusion.  In  the  progress  of  civilization  this 
cold  respect  of  the  barbarian  tribes  appears  to 
have  been  improved  into  a  desire  of  becoming 
the  objects  of  female  favour  by  martial  achieve- 
ments, and  thus  some  advance  was  made  towards 
the  chivalry  of  a  later  period ;  for  we  find  this 
sentiment  expressed  in  (g)  the  death-song  of 
Regner  Lodbroc,  who  reigned  in  Denmark 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  A 
farther  progress  of  society  might  however  have 
produced  an  effect  analogous  to  the  change 
observed  in  the  history  of  the  antient  Greeks : 

*  De  mor.  Genn.  cap.  8|  18.   * 
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as  the  men  became  more  intimately  connected 
in  social  and  political  relations,  the  women 
might  have  been  left  to  sink  into  insignificance  ; 
and  thus  the  improvement  of  one  part  of  the 
species  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  such  a 
degradation  of  the  other,  as  would  have  hindered 
it  from  exceeding  the  social  refinement  already 
attained  by  that  ingenious  nation.  The  great 
difficulty  then  is  to  conceive  how  the  respect  for 
females,  which  seems  to  belong  only  to  the 
heroic  ages  of  society,  should  have  been  propa* 
gated  into  the  times  of  civilization.  Among 
mere  savages  this  respect  cannot  subsist,  because 
in  a  merely  savage  state  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  ^male  sex  can  neither  be  displayed,  nor 
appreciated ;  but,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
be  thought,  neither  does  mere  civilization  ap- 
pear to  be  favourable  to  the  just  pretensions  of 
the  sex,  and  some  cause  must  be  sought,  which 
supported  them  among .  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe.   . 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  fur- 
nished by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Christian  religion  on  that  society,  with 
which  the  tribes  of  Germany  were  brought  into 
combination.  A  religion  of  the  heart,  while  it 
addressed  itself  with  peculiar  power  to  the  gen- 
tleness and  affection  of  the  female  character, 
exalted  in  the  estimation  of  men  the  very  quali- 
ties by  which  the  other  sex  is  distinguished ; 
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and  as  it  held  out  equally  to  women  as  to  men 
a  hope  of  future  happiness,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  distinctions  of  their  present  existence 
could  hold  no  importance,  it  on  this  account  also 
tended  to  establish  between  them  an  equality  of 
intercourse.  The  two  ingredients  of  the  mo- 
dern society  of  Europe,  both  the  German  tribes 
and  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  empire,  were 
thus  alike,  though  by  different  causes,  prepared 
for  giving  the  due  importance  to  that  half  of  the 
species,  which  had  been  either  held  in  a  degrad- 
ing inferiority  of  condition,  or  permitted  to  dis- 
turb the  whole  order  of  society  by  unrestrained 
licentiousness.  When  therefore  both  were  com- 
bined in  the  states  which  have  been  formed  out 
of  the  provinces  of  Rome,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  these  two  causes  would  unite  their 
efficacy,  and  form  and  maintain  a  system  of 
manners,  such  as  neither  Greece  nor  Rome 
could  exhibit. 

How  much  reb'gion  was  instrumental  in  giv- 
ing that  importance  to  the  female  character, 
which  it  acquired  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  ap- 
pears from  the  accounts  which  we  have  re- 
ceived of  the  education  of  the  young  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  earliest 
lessons  related  principally  to  the  love  of  God 
and  of  the  ladies  :  to  the  ladies  was  entrusted 
the  charge  of  teaching  him  at  once  his  cate- 
chism  and  the    art  of    love:    and   he    was 
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required  early  to  make  choice  of  one  of  the 
noblest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  vir- 
tuous ladies  of  the  court,  which  he  frequented ; 
and  to  her,  as  to  a  superior  being,  he  was 
bound  to  communicate^  not  only  every  action, 
but  even  every  thought.  The  lessons  of  gal- 
lantry inculcated  in  this  intercourse  communi- 
cated, says  St.  Palaye,  those  respectful  regards, 
which,  never  having  been  efiuced  from  the 
minds  of  the  French,  have  continued  to  form  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  nation ;  and 
he  adds  that  the  instructions  which  these 
young  persons  received,  in  respect  to  decency, 
manners,  and  virtue,  made  the  deeper  impres- 
sion, as  they  were  continually  enforced  by  the 
examples  of  the  ladies,  and  of  the  knights, 
whom  they  served. 

Nor  was  the  operation  of  the  system  limited 
to  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  importance  of 
the  female  character,  but  it  also  was  the  cause 
of  its  improvement.  The  women,  respected  by 
the  men,  were  taught  to  respect  themselves ; 
and  in  the.  numerous  castles  of  the  barons  the 
younger  females  were  early  instructed  in  the 
more  essential  duties,  which  they  should  after- 
wards be  required  to  discharge.  The  men 
were  even  scrutinizing  censors  of  such  women, 
as  violated  the  decorum  of  their  sex.  The  che- 
valier De  la  Tour,  in  a  letter  of  advice  which 
he  addressed  to  his  daughters  in  the  year  1371, 

VOL.  III.  c 
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has  observed,  that  it  had  been  customary  in 
the  purer  times  of  chivalry,  that  the  knights 
should  publicly  signify  their  disapprobation  of 
ladies,  whose  reputations  had  been  tainted, 
when  these  were  assembled  with  othecs  of  un- 
blemished characters. 

The  grand  triumph  of  female  influence  was 
displayed  in  those  celebrated  tournaments^ 
which  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
Europe  during  the  period  of  chivalry.  In  these 
exercises,  before  the  eyes  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  pomp  of  deco- 
ration, the  knights  contended  for  pre-eminence 
in  all  the  varieties  of  military  contests ;  but 
the  motive  by  which  they  were  most  power- 
fully excited  to  exertion,  was  the  eager  desire 
of  becoming  the  chosen  objects  of  female  ap- 
probation. Sometimes  the  ladies  conducted 
the  combatants  to  the  lists  in  chains,  as  their 
devoted  slaves;  and  in  all  cases  the  knights, 
before  they  engaged,  proclaimed  aloud  the 
names  of  the  ladies  whose  servants  they  pro- 
fessed themselves,  and  whose  attachment  they 
regarded  as  a  pledge  of  victory :  the  favours 
bestowed  by  the  ladies  on  their  champions 
were  borne  as  badges  to  distinguish  them  in 
the  field,  and  most  anxiously  sought  by  their 
antagonists  as  the  trophies  of  successful  valour : 
and  in  conferring  rewards  on  the  victors  the 
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ladies  again  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  being  often 
the  arbiters  of  their  pretensions,  and  always 
the  bearers  of  the  prize,  and  the  conductors  of 
the  pageant.  The  tournaments  were  followed 
by  entertainments,  in  which  the  ladies  enjoyed 
yet  another  opportunity  of  distinction,  by  pre- 
siding in  conversations  in  which  they  could 
exercise  and  display  their  mental  acquirements, 
agreeably  to  the  description  which  Milton  has 
given  of  these  solemnities : 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

Such  were  the  entertainments,  which  not  the 
historian  of  chivalry,  but  *  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  empire,  has  pronounced  to  have 
beien  superior  to  the  inventions  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, in  regard  both  to  the  improvement  of 
the  public  defence,  and  to  the  refinement  of 
the  public  manners.  More  closely  approach- 
ing to  the  reality  of  war  than  the  contest  of 
the  wrestler  or  the  boxer,  or  even  than  the 
c<Mnbat  of  the  gladiator,  they  formed  a  much 

c2 
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better  preparation  of  the  national  defence  ; 
and  connecting  the  two  sexes  in  an  intercourse 
of  respectful  gallantry,  in  which  each  served  to 
meliorate  the  character  of  the  other,  they  at 
the  same  time  constituted  a  school  of  moral 
dignity,  fantastic  indeed,  but  admitting  no 
comparison  with  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans, 
or  the  corruption  of  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  shown  that  religious  sentiment 
was  naturally  introduced  into  the  character  of 
chivalry,  as  the  Christian  religion  had  power- 
fully contributed  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
female  sex  ;  it  had  however  a  more  direct  share 
in  the  combination,  which  requires  now  to  be 
considered.  In  this  age  of  reasoning  we  might 
be  tempted  to  deride  as  a  puerile  superstition, 
that  admixture  of  religion  which  gave  an  ec- 
clesiastical character  to  the  profession  of  chi- 
valry, if  we  could  forget  that  in  our  own 
orders  of  knighthood  we  still  retain  the  ves- 
tiges of  such  an  incongruity.  Superstitious 
however  may  well  be  called  the  religion  of  that 
ignorant  period  :  but  we  should  recollect  that 
a  gross  religion  was  alone  adapted  to  the  com* 
prehension  of  the  people  of  such  a  period; 
and  if  we  consider  the  particulars  of  the  oath 
which  was  sworn  by  every  knight,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  the  religion  of  this  period,  gross 
and  corrupted  as  it  was,  did  not  fail  to  incul- 
cate virtues,   which  tended  to  improve  the  hu- 
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man  character.  The  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
all  the  defenceless,  were  entitled  by  the  oath 
of  knighthood  to  claim  protection  of  the  knight, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life ;  and  (A)  every 
virtue,  together  with  all  the  graces  of  beha- 
viour, was  solemnly  vowed  by  the  candidates 
for  this  honourable  distinction.  In  many  in- 
stances indeed  it  must  have  happened,  that 
these  obligations  were  disregarded,  but  their 
general  influence  must  notwithstanding  have 
produced  a  considerable  eifect,  in  moderating 
the  ferocity,  and  in  purifying  the  corruptions 
of  a  turbulent  and  ignorant  society.  If  many 
instances  of  gross  licentiousness  occur  in  the 
history  of  chivalry,  we  should  recollect  that 
this  licentiousness  ,was  the  disease,  of  which 
chivalry,  in  regulating  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  sexes,  furnished  the  remedy,  and  that  the 
disease  must  be  expected  to  be  found,  where 
the  remedy  is  usefully  administered.  And  how 
necessary  it  was  at  such  a  time,  that  the  re- 
ligion by  which  men  were  to  be  controlled 
should  be  of  a  gross  and  sensible  nature,  will 
appear  to  any  person  who  reflects  on  the 
strange  instance  of  idolatry,  in  which  the  os* 
tentatious  pageantry  of  chivalry  extended  and 
aggravated  the  superstitions  of  the  priesthood. 
The  (i)  peacock,  the  pheasant,  and  the  swan, 
from  being  regarded  as  the  emblems  of  the  pa- 
rade and  pride  of  chivalry,  began  to  be  reve- 
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renced  even  with  a  religious  veneration ;  and 
the  most  solemn  engagement  by  which  a  knight 
could  be  bound,  was  that  in  which,  with  a 
monstrous  and  blasphemous  absurdity,  he  took  a 
vow  to  his  Creator,  to  the  Virgin,  to  the  ladies, 
and  to  one  of  tliese  birds. 

The  connection  formed  between  religion 
and  gallantry  in  the  system  of  chivalry,  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  influence  possessed  by  the 
clergy,  in  a  time  in  which  that  order  was  the. 
depositary  of  all  the  information  of  every  state* 
and  of  the  interest  which  the  clergy  must  have 
felt  in  supporting  a  system,,  which  promised 
protection  against  violence  to  all  the  defence- 
less. But  this  connection  must  have  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  prevailing  ido- 
latry, with  which  the  mother  of  our  Lord  had 
already  begun  to  be  greverenced,  as  the  most 
powerful  of  that  multitude  of  inferior  divini- 
ties, with  which  human  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness had  paganized  his  church.  This  (k)  sn* 
perstition  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  the  oriental  controversy  about  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  those 
who  maintained  the  unmixed  divinity  of  his 
character  being  disposed  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
his  earthly  parent,  and  even  distinguishing  her 
by  the  appellation  of  "  the  mother  of  God." 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  adopted  (/)  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  fanciful  and  ardent  people,  de- 
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lighted  to  find  in  religion  an  object  which 
they  could  embelHsh  with  the  charms  of  ima- 
gination, and  cherish  with  all  the  warmth  of 
their  vehement  affections  ;  and  though  the 
western  Christians  appear  to  have  been  less 
powerfully  attracted  by  it  than  that  lively  peo- 
ple, yet  among  them  too  it  was  generally  es- 
tablished, and  it  continues  to  this  day  to  be 
the  favourite  devotion  of  the  Roman  church. 
A  worship  which  presented  a  female  as  the 
object  of  general  adoration,  however  reprehen- 
sible in  a  reh'gious  view,  must  have  given  much 
assistance  to  that  social  improvement,  which 
was  ejected  by  the  influence  of  the  female  sex, 
not  only  as  it  directly  tended  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  female  character,  but  yet 
more  as  it  brought  religion  to  the  aid  of  the 
popular  sentiment  of  gallantry,  and  gave  a  spi* 
ritualized  refinement  to  that,  which  might  else 
liave  been  little  more  than  a  merely  sexual  at- 
tachment. This  agency,  which  m&y  be  re- 
garded as  an  example  of  the  adventitious  causes 
menticmed  in  the  second  lecture,  corresponded 
well  in  lime  to  the  effect  which  it  is  here  sup* 
po9ed  to  have  produced,  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary*  having  attained  to  its  g'res^test  height 
in  the  tenth  century,  or  the  age  preceding  that 
to  which  th^  commencement  of  chivalry  has 
been  assigned*     An  actual  indication  of  its  efii- 

*  Mofb.  cent.  10.  pari.  2.  ch.  4. 
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cacy  in  connecting  religion  with  gallantry  may 
be  perceived  in  the  absurd  oath  of  chivalry,  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  placed  between  the  Creator 
and  the  ladies. 

As  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  assisted 
in  combining  a  religious  feeling  with  the  gal- 
lantry  of  chivalry,  so  did  political  circumstances 
contribute  their  aid  to  efiect  a  combination  of 
this  feeling  with  its  military  character.  The 
Moors  or  Saracens,  who  in  the  eighth  century 
had  conquered  Spain,  and  made  a  formidable 
impression  on  France,  and  in  the  ninth  had  al- 
most taken  possession  of  Rome,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal capital  of  the  west,  had  naturally  called 
forth  a  spirit  of  military  exertion  in  defence 
of  the  church  and  of  religion  j  and  this  spirit 
was  maintained  in  its  utmost  excitement,  both 
by  the  wars  waged  in  the  east  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Palestine,  and  by  the  nearer  and  less 
interrupted  hostility  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Agreeably  to  this  observation  we  find  that  the 
romances,  which  originated  from  chivalry,  and 
contributed  to  support  its  influence,  had  for 
their  general  subject  the  wars  of  the  Christians 
against  their  Mahometan  enemies.  Not  only 
that  class  of  these  compositions,  which  took  its 
narratives  from  the  crusades,  was  of  this  de- 
scription, but  the  exploits  which  they  record  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,  were  also 
directed  against  the  like  adversaries^  though  in 
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France  and  Spain,  and  even  the  wars  which 
had  been  waged  by  the  British  Arthur  against 
the  Saxons,  were  forcibly  transformed  into  con- 
tests of  a  similar  nature,  his  pagan  antagonists 
being  represented  as  Saracens.  When  such  was 
the  general  subject  of  romantic  composition,  we 
may  conclude  that  chivalry  from  its  commence- 
ment partook  of  the  spirit  of  a  religious  war, 
and  that  its  ceremonies  were  naturally  regard- 
ed, not  as  merely  military  forms,  but  as  religi- 
ous ordinances. 

The  wars  waged  in  Spain  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Christians  seem  indeed  to  have  done 
more  for  chivalry  than  simply  to  assist  in  giving 
it  a  character  of  religious  hostility  $  for  as  in  tiie 
reciprocal  communication  of  manners,  which 
notwithstanding  their  long  and  obstinate  con- 
tention occurred  between  the  adverse  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  the  Moors  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Spanish  Christians  the  gallan- 
try and  the  heroism  of  this  system,  so  do  they 
seem  to  have  sublimated  these  parts  of  its  cha- 
racter by  the  ardency  of  their  more  southern 
imaginations,  and  to  have  given  them  back  to 
their  antagonists  exalted  to  a  degree,  to  which 
the  sobriety  of  the  European  fancy  would  not 
have  permitted  them  to  reach.  In  the  romantic 
history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Granada,  which  is 
considered  as  exhibiting  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  Moorish  manners,  we  accordingly  find 
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the  atmost  exertions  of  chivalrous  heroism*  se- 
parated indeed  from  its  devotional  spirit,  be- 
cause transmitted  to  the  Moors  from  persons  of 
a  difierent  faith,  but  combined  with  even  a  more 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  female  beauty,  be- 
cause they  were  already,  sufficiently  disposed  to 
this  part  of  the  character.  From  the  example 
of  the  Moors  therefore  do  the  Christians  of 
Spain  appear  to  have  received  much  of  that 
more  exalted  chivalry,  by  which  they  have  been 
characterized.  Its  martial  and  its  devotional 
spirit  were  indeed  rendered  more  intense  by 
the  long  crusade  of  almost  eight  centuries,  in 
which  they  were  opposed  to  their  Moorish  ad- 
versaries; but  its  gallantry  probably  acquired 
much  additional  excitement  from  those  very 
adversaries  in  the  occasional  intercourses  of 
peaceful  communication,,  and  even  its  heroism 
may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  emulatioji  of 
Moorish  valour  not  less  than  by  hostility. 

In  this  case  we  discoyer  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  adventitious,  causes*:  for  the  influence 
appears  to  have  been  sent  bacl^  to  the  place  in 
which  it  had  been  primarily  ibrmedt  increased 
in  its  intensity  amidst  circumstances  in  which 
it  could  not  have;been  originated.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Spain  did  not. enjoy  a  sufficient  degree 
of  tranquillity. for  giving  a  beginning  ^o  a  sys- 
tem of  manners,  which  could  be.  formed  only 
by  a  feudal  ncdbility, ,  iudulgiiig  at  ease  iQ  the 
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gratifications  of  some  portion  of  luxury  and 
magnificence :  the  Moors,  on  the  other  hand, 
however  ardently  they  might  have  sought  the 
possession  of  female  beauty,  could  never  have 
learned  from  their  native  customs  to  giye  to 

their  women  such  a  conspicuous  importanpg  in 
Ihe  competitions  of  heroism,  nor  could  they  ^t 
all  have  communicated  to  that  heroism  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian  warfare.  In  France  there- 
fore  it  was  necessary  that  chivalry  should  have 
its  commencement,  that  country  being  parti* 
tioned  among  an  almost*  independent  nobility^ 
and  little  exposed  to  external  disturbance.  But 
the  wars  of  the  Spanish  Christians  could  exalt 
the  crusading  part  of  the  chivalrous  spirit,  when 
they  had  received  it  from  their  neigbbour^. of 
France;  and  the  more,  soutb^ii  tjeiDperameiit 
of  the  Moors  could,  render  more  ydhement  the 
chivalrous  admiration .  of  the  other  .sex :  and 
thus  the  system  of  chivalry  c.oMld  be  restored 
to  its  inventors,  Jxeight€!ned.  and  improved  by 
those,  whose  circumstances  jdidi  not  permit  them 
to  form  the  original  oombinatioa  of  the  qualities 
of  knighthoods 

.It  has  been  admitted  by  St.  Falaye  that»  while 
the  laws  of  chivalry  .breathed  nothing  :but  reli- 
gion,  virtue,  bondur,  and  humaiiityj  the  ages  in 
which  it  most ,  flourished,  weretimto  of  profli- 
gacy, valence,  and  barbarism,  and  that  these 
vices  were  even  fifequently  found  in  the  very 
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persons,  who  professed  to  observe  its  reguk-* 
tions.  But  he  has  also  justly  observed  in  its 
praise,  that  no  system  was  more  capable  of  ex- 
citing  emulation  among  the  warriors  of  this 
period  than  that  of  chivalry  ;  that  its  precepts, 
however  imperfect  in  some  particulars,  tended 
generally  to  the  advancement  of  order  and  vir- 
tue; that  many  knights,  faithful  to  the  en- 
gagements which  they  had  contracted,  were  ac- 
complished models,  not  only  of  the  military, 
but  also  of  the  pacific  virtues ;  and  that  it  was  an 
important  benefit,  that  in  ages  so  gross  and  so 
corrupted  chivalry  should  have  produced  these 
splendid  examples  for  the  general  imitation. 
That  it  was  actually  found  to  operate  favour- 
ably to  public  or  political  virtue,  we  have  in- 
disputable evidence  in  the  efibrts  which  were 
employed  by  sovereign  princes  and  statesmen 
'  to  restore  its  principles,  when  the  causes  by 
which  it  had  been  formed  and  maintained,  bad 
ceased  to  act,  and  the  system  had  irrecover* 
ably  sunk  into  decay.  In  the  year  1351  John 
king  of  France  instituted  for  this  purpose  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  the  star,  and  his  ef- 
forts were  continued  by  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson.  Francis  I.,  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  un- 
questionably desirous  of  re-establishing  a  sys* 
tem,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  de- 
votedly attached;   but  (m)  by  conferring  its 
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honours  on  a  different  description  of  persons, 
those  who  were  distinguished  by  eminence  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  of  other  species 
of  learning,  he  unintentionally  counteracted 
the  military  principle  of  the  genuine  chivalry. 
The  archbishop  of  Bourges,  in  his  harangue  at 
the  closing  of  the  states  of  the  year  1589,  re- 
commended  its  restoration  as  a  measure  bene- 
ficial to  the  kingdom. 

Such  persons  had  in  view  only  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  in  maintaining  among  the 
men  that  spirit  of  honour,  which  animated  the 
public  strength  with  a  principle  more  ener- 
getic than  either  civil  obedience,  or  even  pa- 
triotism could  supply.  But  its  influence  in 
bringing  the  other  sex  into  the  enjoyment  of 
a  free  intercourse  with  society,  and  so  regulat* 
ing  that  intercourse  as  to  restrain  within  suffi- 
cient limits  the  abuses  to  which  it  was  exposed, 
appears  to  be  a  consideration  deserving  yet 
greater  attention*  If  the  female  sex  be  re- 
garded merely  as  they  constitute  one  half  of 
the  human  species,  the  revolution  was  of  great 
importance,  which  placed  them  in  such  a  sta- 
tion in  society  as  was  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  their  reasonable  and  moral  qua- 
lities. Such  a  revolution  could  not  however  be 
effected  in  the  situation  of  the  one  sex  without 
also  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
character    of   the  other,    distinct   from    that 
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which  assisted  ia  forming  the  factitious  spirit  of 
knightly  honour.  Whatever  there  is  of  senti- 
ment in  the  stfection  which  men  conceive  for 
the  other  sex  is  in  truth  an  admiration  of  the 
milder  virtues  of  the  human  character ;  these 
a  man  does  not  so  much  reverence  in  his  own 
sex,  because  they  are  associated  with  the  id^a 
of  weakness ;  but  in  a  female,  whom  he  con- 
siders .as  an  object  to  be  protected,  he  can  re- 
gard them  with  unqualified  respect.  The  same 
causes  therefore  which  improved  the  social  si* 
tuation  and  character  of.  women,  must  through 
them  have  worked  an  advantageous  change  in 
the  male  part  of  society,  not  merely  by  sub- 
jecting exterior  manners  to  a  more  strict  regu- 
lation, but  yet  more  by  exercising  and  strength- 
ening the  milder  afiections  of  our  nature,  and 
giving  them  an  ascendancy  over  the  ferocious 
dispositions,  which  are  naturally  [predominant 
among  beings  jealous  of  their  strength. 

Other  beneficial  influences  also  may  be  as- 
cribed to  this  system  of  manners  besides  those 
which  have  been  mentioned.  When  a  haughty 
nobility  at  once  trampled  on  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  spurned  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  an 
order  of  personal  merit  should  be  established, 
which  should  soften  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  promote  a  fi*ee  and  general  intercourse  be- 
tween different  orders  in  society.     Chivalry  ac- 
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cordiDgly  brought  knights  of  every  rank  irito 
equal  and  open  competition,  gave  to  every  in-^ 
dividual  of  the  order  (n)  an  equal  power  of 
adding  new  members  to  its  numbers,  and  taught 
even  sovereign  princes  to  consider  it  as  an  ho^ 
nour,  that  they  had  been  invested  with  the 
character  of  knighthood  by  private  persons, 
distinguished  by  the  display  of  those  talents 
and  virtues  which  that  order  required.  Nor 
was  it  merely  by  affording  a  fair  opportunity 
of  distinction  that  chivalry  encouraged  gen- 
tlemen of  inferior  rank  to  become  competitors 
in  merit  with  the  great  nobles,  and  even  with 
sovereign  princes.  More  substantial  benefits 
were  often  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  Li- 
beral  donations  were  frequently  made  by  the 
princes  or  wealthy  barons,  which  it  was  not 
deemed  dishonourable  to  receive ;  lucrative  ap- 
pointments in  the  armies  were  often  bestowed 
upon  private  knights,  who  bad  displayed  supe* 
rior  endowments ;  and  in  the  troubles  of  this 
disorderly  period  the  female  inheritor  of  a  fief 
not  uncommonly  found,  that  to  give  her  hand  to 
some  valiant  knight,  who  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain her  possession,  was  the  only  method  of 
preserving  the  property  to  which  she  had  sue* 
ceeded.  Chivalry  also,^  besides  &cilitating  the 
intercourse  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  tended  likewise  to  promote 
a  free  and  amicable  communication   between 
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the  several  courts  of  Europe.  The  knights  of 
every  country  were  invited  to  every  tourna- 
ment, and  it  became  a  part  of  the  education  of  a 
chevalier  to  visit  foreign  courts,  and  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Ano- 
ther consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit 
was  one  which  it  had  in  common  with  the  cru- 
sades, as  it  effected  a  reduction  of  the  resources 
of  the  greater  nobles ;  a  profuse  disregard  of  mo- 
ney was  one  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a 
chevalier,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  tourna- 
ments (o)  ruined  many  of  the  nobles.  The 
crusades  themselves  may  also  be  considered  as 
in  part  derived  from  the  sentiments  of  chivalry, 
which  they  reciprocally  contributed  to  heighten ; 
and  they  have  been  accordingly  represented  by 
the  ^historian  of  the  Roman  empire  as  at  once 
an  effect  and  a  cause  of  that  memorable  insti- 
tution. The  spirit  of  chivalry  from  its  very 
origin  partook  of  the  spirit  of  a  religious  war, 
and  therefore  naturally  disposed  the  minds  of 
men  to  engage  in  these  great  enterprises  against 
the  infidels;  as  on  the  other  hand  the  novel 
theatre  of  exertion,  presenting  new  dangers  to 
be  encountered,  and  new  opportunities  of  ho- 
nourable rivalry,  must  have  furnished  addi- 
tional  incitements   to   that   chivalrous   spirit, 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c«  toI,  6.  p.  29. 
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which   had   prompted  the  knights  of  Christen- 
dom to  undertake  the  recovery  of  Palestine. 

That  knight  errantry,  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  the  satire  of  Cervantes,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  professed  and  constant 
occupation  of  the  real  knights  of  history,  how- 
ever it  may  have  embellished  the  narratives  of 
those  of  romance,  the  study  of  which  was  more 
particularly  the  object  of  his  ridicule.    Youthful 
chevaliers  did  indeed  adopt  a  practice  of  visiting 
foreign  courts,   that  they  might  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  accomplishments  of  knighthood; 
and  in   their  progress  were  naturally  induced, 
not  only   to  engage  in  the  wars  which  so  fre- 
quently .occurred  among  the  rival  chieftains  of 
an   unsettled  period,   but  also  to  interpose  for 
the  protection  of  oppressed  individuals  against 
the  violences  of  the  powerful.     The  adventures 
which  occurred  in  these  progresses  may  have 
prompted   others  to  sally  forth  for  the  express 
purpose  of  discharging  themselves  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  oath  of  knighthood  had  imposed } 
but  such  instances  appear  to  have  been  (p)  rare, 
and  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  writers  of  romance. 

Such  was  that  chivalry,  which  having  arisen 
in  France  in  the  eleventh,  continued  to  flourish 
through  the  two  succeeding  centuries  ;  and  such 
appear  to  have  been  the  effects  of  its  operation. 
The  combined  result  of  all  the  various  principles 

VOL.  III.  D 
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which  were  then  acting  upon  the  people  of  the 
west,  of  the  respect  with  which  the  barbarous 
Germans  had  treated  their  women,  of  the  import- 
ance which  the  Christian  religion  had  given  to 
the  female  character  among  the  nations  which 
they  overcame,   of  the  favourite  superstition 
which  had  constituted  a  female  the  object  of 
general  adoration,  of  the  feudal  independence 
gradually    established   among    the    barons    of 
France,   of  the  love  of  arms  cherished  by  the 
disorders  of  an  unsettled  government,  of  the 
influence  of  the  clergy   interested  in  exciting 
champions  to  the  protection  of  the  weak,  of 
hostility   agains.t  the  infidel  adversaries  of  the 
Christian  states,  and  of  all  the  generous  feelings 
of  the  human  character,  for  which  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  display,   it  was  an  important 
agency  in  the  formation  of  the  modem  system 
of  Europe.     That  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  it 
is  indeed  folly  to  regret ;  its  ideas  were  exagge- 
rated, and  its  notions  of  duty  fantastic :  but  its 
very  extravagancies  qualified  it  to  captivate  the 
imaginations  of  men  i^  a  period  in  which  they 
were  yet  children  in  reason.     To  us  has  de- 
scended the  spirit  of  the  institution,  defecated 
from  much  of  the  folly  which  was  originally  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  palatable ;  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman  is  still  held  in  reverence,  and  the 
female  character  is  treated  with  the  courtesy  of 
liberal  intercourse. 
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Other  cau^es>  acting  in  other  circumstances, 
have  produced  an  equal,  or  even  a  superior 
degree  of  external  politeness  ;  so  that  chivalry, 
though  it  unquegtiofiably  polished  the  manners 
<rf  £urope^  can  maintain  nb  exclusive  pretension 
to  the  possession  of  such  an  influence :  the  mkh^ 
neftf  of  the  Turkic  afe  more  pblite  than  thosd  of 
Europeans;  and*  a  periodical  writer  of  the 
presetit  day,  \4rhd  appears  to  tie  well  acquainted 
with  the*  st^te  of  manners  am6ng  the  native 
iiihabitants*^  of  Hiiidostan,  has  extolled  them 
with  the  Warrtest  enthusiasm  of  piiriegyrid. 
The  nuthOf  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded,  has 
a6<;6rdilYgly  alleged  thd  manners  of  the*  nobles 
of  the  esi^ii  as  an  instance  contradictory  to  the 
received  opiiiion,  that  mankitid  are  chiefly  in- 
debted^ fbr  the  refforntation  of  ferocious  and 
iiitcdUth  ttiftlinersi  to  the  influences  of  female 
society  afnd  of  chivalry.  If  indeed  the  operation 
of  chivalry  extended  not  beyond  the  improve-* 
ment  ctf  extc'rior  ntannefs,  I  nirght  not  have 
mtUki  to  oppose  to  the  sentittient^of  this  writer, 
for  it  fttiist  be  adfnHted,  that  the  pride  and  pomp 
and  d^potism  of  ah  Asiatic  court  mfight  exhibit 
a  more  minute  attention  to  the  observances  of 
deicorum ;  though  even  in!  this  respect  it  might 
be  urged,  that  the  influence  of  chivalry  on  man- 
ners cdfifsisted  in  introducing  politeness  among 

*  Oriental  Collections  for  April,  May,  and  Jane  1797. 
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(q)  the  restless  and  impetuous  freemen  of 
Europe,  not  among  the  grave  and  submissive 
slaves  of  Asia. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  of  honourable  warfare  con- 
fined to  the  institutions  of  chivalry.  The  (r)  an- 
cient code  of  Hindostan  has  prescribed  for 
combatants  regulations,  which  with  extraordi- 
nary scrupulosity  preclude  every  other  advan- 
tage, than  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  a  fair  and 
equal  contest,  and  most  humanely  limit  the 
carnage  of  war.  This  is  however  but  a  part  of 
the  honourable  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  of  the 
remainder  the  ordinances  of  Menu  are  silent, 
of  the  generous  and  uncalculating  sense  of  duty, 
exceeding  the  limits  of  merely  legal  obligation, 
and  disregarding  every  other  consideration  than 
that  of  the  consciousness  of  magnanimous  con- 
duct, or  the  approbation  of  men  of  noble  minds. 
The  sense  of  honour  is  indeed  but  a  factitious 
principle,  as  it  refers  the  actions  of  men  to  no 
higher  standard  than  their  own  moral  approba^ 
tion  'y  and  Christianity,  truly  understood,  would 
have  taught  the  people  of  Europe,  to  seek  the 
sublime  of  human  conduct  rather  in  referring 
every  action  and  its  issue  to  the  approbation 
and  the  disposal  of  the  all-perfect  ruler  of  the 
world  :  but  in  the  imperfect  state  of  religious 
feeling  it  was  important  that  men  should  be 
taught  to  elevate  their  sentiments  of  duty  by 
other,  though  factitious  and  temporary  means ; 
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that  chivalrous  honour  should  inspire  a  gener- 
ous fidelity,  until  religion  should  have  acquired 
sufficient  power  over  the  hearts  of  men  to  direct 
them  to  a  more  exalted  principle  of  action  than 
the-  opinion  of  imperfect  mortals. 

But  the  characteristic  operation  of  chivalry 
remains  wholly  unrivalled,  that  by  which  it  re- 
conciled a  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  purity  in  the  public  morals. 
This  great  revolution  of  society  was  necessarily 
liable  to  very  gross  abuses,  and  a  system  of 
manners  more  exalted  and  enthusiastic  than  the 
sober  rules  of  ordinary  and  reasonable  duty,  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  morality  in  a  crisis, 
in  which  the  weakness  of  our  nature  was  ex- 
posed to  so  much  danger.  Such  a  system  was 
accordingly  supplied  by  the  chivalry  of  modern 
Europe.  Originating  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  worstperiod  of  barbarism  had  gone  by, 
and  society  was  just  beginning  to  assume  a  tran- 
quil and  regular  form,  it  flourished  during  the 
three  earlier  centuries  of  returning  order,  and 
then  gradually  declined,  as  mankind  became  ca- 
pable of  conducting  themselves  agreeably  to 
more  reasonable  principles  of  action.  This  sys- 
tem was  itself  exposed  to  abuses  which  prepared 
its  ruin.  These  began  early,  for  Peter  of  Blois, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  the  horses  of 
the  knights  as  laden  with  the  instruments,  not 
of  war,  but  of  luxury ;  other  authors  also  charge 
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them  with  all  the  exce8se9  of  an  unbridled  sol- 
diery :  but  St.  Palaye  has  remarked  that  the 
very  writers,  from  whom  he  bad  taken  the  most 
severe  invectives  pronounced  against  the  order^ 
gave  their  eulogies  at  the  same  time  to  the  ge- 
nuine chivalry.  That  ruin,  which  was  thus  pre- 
pared by  its  own  abuses,  was  completed  by  the 
invention  of  artillery,  which  rendered  the  ar- 
mour of  the  knights  useless.  The  institution 
may  be  considered  as  finally  abolished  in  the 
year  1559,  when  Henry  IL  of  France  was  killed 
in  a  tournament. 

In  casting  a  wide  view  over  the  world  it  is 
interesting  to  reflect,  that  while  the  religion  of 
Christ  assisted  in  raising  women  to  a  station 
in  society  befitting  them  as  reasonable  and  ac- 
countable beings,  the  pretended  revelation  of 
the  Arabian  impostor  (^)  became  to  the  females 
of  the  east  the  cause  of  their  lowest  degrada- 
tion. It  seems  as  if  the  improvement  of  this 
part  of  our  species  could  exist  only  as  a  part  of 
a  system  of  general  refinement;  and  that,  as 
the  modern  nations  of  the  east  are  all  rendered 
subordinate  to  the  advancement  of  European 
civilization,  their  women  have  been  reduced  to 
a  more  humiliating  inferiority  of  condition,  be- 
cause best  accommodated  to  the  barbarism  to 
which  these  nations  have  been  suffered  to  de- 
scend. A  time  may  however  be  expected  ta 
arrive,  when  the  civilization  of  £urope,  which 
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has  been  fostered  at  the  expense  of  Asiatic  re- 
finement, shall  be  extended  over  the  east,  and 
i'edeem  this  half  of  the  species  from  an  unwor- 
thy bondage,  while  it  qualifies  the  other  to  act 
as  their  companions,  not  their  masters. 


(a)  Mr.  Hallam  indeed,  in  his  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  recently  published,  has  described 
the  Achilles  of  Homer  as  the  representative  of 
chivalry  in  its  most  general  form,  with  all  it:^ 
sincerity  and  unyielding  rectitude,  all  its  cour- 
tesies and  munificence:  vol.  2.  p.  54].  Ho- 
race would  certainly  pronounce  a  difibrent 
judgment ;  and  though  perhaps  the  pliant  cour- 
tier of  the  Augustan  age  was  not  well  qualified 
to  appreciate  the  fierce  dignity  of  the  Grecian 
hero,  yet  even  Mr.  Hallam  admits  into  the  de- 
scription of  it  an  indifiTerenoe  to  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  a  quality  irreconcilable 
to  the  loyalty  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
the  true  chevalier.  This  loyalty  too  compre- 
hended a  faithful  attachment  to  some  female, 
the  object  of  the  respectful  affections  of- the 
knight,  a  disposition  very  foreign  from  the  cha- 
racter of  him,  who  spoke  of  his  fair  captive  only 
as  his  prize,  and  while  he  reluctantly  relinquish- 
ed her  to  the  power  of  Agamemnon,  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  any  other  part  of 
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his  property.  The  two  principal  personages  of 
the  Iliad  are,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked^  re- 
presentatives of  the  heroic  character  in  its  two 
leading  varieties,  of  a  high-minded  independ- 
ence and  of  a  moral  and  social  magnanimity ; 
but  the  former  was  too  wild  and  ferocious,  the 
latter  too  reasonable  for  modern  chivalry  :  nor 
can  we  find  in  either  that  principle  of  devotion, 
which,  with  all  its  superstition  and  absurdity, 
exalted  the  character  of  knighthood  to  some  de- 
gree of  spiritual  elevation. 

(b)  Richardson,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Eastern  Nations,  part  1.  ch.  3.  sect.  5.  has  point- 
ed out  some  traces  of  chivalry  in  the  east,  but 
only  of  the  military  part  of  the  system  :  his  ac- 
count of  the  deference  shown  to  women  in  the 
contests  of  the  knights,  is  taken  from  the  ro- 
mances  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  who  probably 
imitated  the  Christians  of  Europe.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  has  borne  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
chivalrous  spirit,  which  he  alleges  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  Persians  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty, 
which  was  founded  by  Kai  Kobad,  the  Dejoces 
of  the  Greek  writers,  and  overthrown  by  Alex- 
ander  the  Great ;  and  has  particularly  noticed 
the  great  respect  in  which  the  female  sex  was 
held,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  progress 
which  the  Persians  had  thus  made  in  civiliza- 
tion.   Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  1.  p.  269,  270,  Lond, 
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1815.  But  this  testimony  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Ferdosi,  a  poetical  historian,  who,  Sir  John 
Malcolm  admits,  p.  244,  may  have  indulged  his 
imagination  in  the  embellishment  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  and,  who,  though  he  died  in  the  year  of 
the  hegira  411,  and  therefore  composed  his 
poem  just  before  the  formation  of  the  system  of 
the  European  chivalry,  wrote  however  many 
centuries  afler  the  events  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, and  probably  found  in  his  own  fancy 
the  ideal  forms  of  the  manners  which  he  has 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Persians,  as  the  Gre- 
cian Xenophon  appears  to  have  invented  the 
interesting  episode  of  Panthea  for  his  historical 
romance  of  Cyrus.  Sir  John  Malcolm  indeed 
has  aclded,  that  an  equal  rank  with  the  male 
creation  was  secured  to  the  women  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  Zoroaster ;  but  the  Zend,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  works  still  extant,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  Zoroaster,  was  probably  written, 
says  Brucker,  about  the  time  when  many  Jews 
and  Christians  resided  among  the  Persians,  that 
is,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  and  the 
others  which  yet  remain,  are  by  the  historian  of 
philosophy  either  attributed  to  the  Platonists  of 
the  second  century,  or  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  at  a  later  period  from  the  tenets  of 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
peasing the  Mahometan  persecutors  of  the  war* 
shippers  of  fire.     Hist.  Crit.  Philos, 
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(c)  Each  knight  ranked  as  the  leader  of  a 
thousand  men. 

(rf )  The  investiture  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  a  wish  to  strengthen  the  feudal  ob- 
ligations, by  adding  to  the  ceremony  of  homage 
that  of  receiving  arms  >  perhaps  the  chieftains 
also  procured  in  this  manner  other  folloWei^  be* 
sides  their  own  vassals,  and  who  unight  give  a 
less  limited  attendance.  In  its  ceremonies  al<« 
most  all  authors,  says  St.  Palaye,  have  remark- 
ed a  relation  to  those  observed  by  the  church  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the  most 
ancient  panegyrists  of  chivalry  speak  of  its  en- 
gagements  as  of  those  of  the  monastic  order, 
and  even  of  the  priesthood,  and  seem  desirous 
of  placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  the  pre- 
lacy. 

(e)  Thua  says  Spenser,  book  6.  cb.  1.  sect.  I. 

Of  icourt  it  seems  men  courtesie  do  call, 
For  that  it  there  most  usetk  to  abound  ; 
And  well  beseemeth  that  in  prince's  hall 
That  virtue  should  be  plentifully  founds 
Which  of  all  goodly  maimers  is  the  ground. 
And  root  of  civil  conversation. 

(f)  The  combats  of  chivalry  were  of  three 
distinct  species :  the  joust  was  a  single  com- 
bad  i  the  tournament  property  so  called  repre^* 
sented  a  skirmish,  being  a  contest  o0  two  equal 
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parties ;  the  combat  a  la  fouk  corresponded  to 
a  general  engagement. 

(jg)  This  curious  ode  has  been  translated 
freely  into  the  English,  and  literally  into  the 
Latin  language,  by  the  late  Rev.  James  John, 
stone,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  British  mi> 
nister  in  Denmark,  It  consists  of  twenty-nine 
strophes,  each  of  which,  except  the  last,  begins 
in  the  English  version  with  these  words,  as  a 
chorus,  "  We  hewed  with  our  swords;"  the 
last  with  ^^  Now  let  us  cease  our  song,''  or,  as 
in  the  Latin  version,  "  Oportet  nunc  finire." 
The  remainder  of  each  strophe  is  given  as  reci- 
tative, which  is  supposed  by  the  translator  to 
have  been  pronounced  by  Lodbroc,  the  chorus 
being  sung  by  his  faithful  adherents. 

The  northern  hero,  after  various  adventures, 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  Ella  a  Northum- 
brian prince,  and  having  been  condemned  to 
die  by  the  bite  of  vipers,  is  said  to  have  con- 
soled himself  in  the  agony  of  approaching 
death  with  singing  the  Lodbrokar^tuda,  or 
death-song  of  Lodbroe.  This  recapitulation  of 
bit  former  triumphs  he  begins  with  the  men- 
tion of  an  expedition  to  Gothland,  in  which 
be  obtained  as  his  prize  his  wife  Thora,  whom 
in  that  enterprise  he  released  from  captivity. 
la  the  nineteenth  strophe,  describing  an  expe- 
dition to  Ila,  long  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
the  isles,  he  speaks  of  his  antagonists  in  the 
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language  of  gallantry :  **  With  the  rising  sun 
we  saw  the  lover  of  the  maid,  and  the  wooer  of 
the  widow,  fainting  beauteous  in  his  locks ;" 
or,  as  in  the  Latin  version,  **  Comatum  ama- 
torem  puells,  et  blandiloquum  procum  vi- 
duee  mane  retrocedentem  observavi.'^  In  the 
twenty-third  he  utters  this  sentiment  "  Bold 
should  the  lover  of  the  fair  be  seen  amidst  the 
battle's  whirlwind  ;"  or,  as  in  the  Latin,  "  In- 
ter strepitum  gladiorum  semper  debet  blandus- 
amasius  virginum  imperterritum  se  praestare/' 
In  the  twenty-sixth  he  says  ;  **  I  sought  a  noble 
mother  for  my  children,  one  that  might  impart 
adventurous  hearts  to  our  posterity;*'  in  the 
Latin  version,  **  Matrem  meis  liberis  qusesivi, 
quae  eis  fortia  corda  impertiretur." 

In  the  ode  of  Harold,  a  Norwegian  prince 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  spirit  of  sentimental  attachment  is 
displayed  in  greater  maturity.  This  prince, 
who  had  traversed  all  the  seas  of  the  north,  and 
had  extended  his  piratical  adventures  to  the 
Mediterranean,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner, 
and  detained  some  time  at  Constantinople.  In 
his  ode  he  complains  that  all  his  glory  had  not 
been  able  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  Elissif 
or  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jarislaus  king  of 
Russia,  concluding  each  strophe  with  saying, 
<<  And  yet  a  Russian  maiden  scorns  me." 
Hist,   de  Dannemarc    par  Mallet,  Introd,  2 
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partie.  p.  SOO-^SOS.  Geneve  1787.  The  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  this  prince  may  have  received 
some  assistance  from  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  introduced  into  his 
country  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century.  Hist,  de  Dannemaix,  tome  3.  p.  115. 
The  Christian  religion  was  first  introduced  into 
Denmark  in  the  year  826.  Mosh.  cent.  9.  part. 
1.  ch.  1.  The  chivalry  of  Lodbroc  therefore 
was  wholly  pagan. 

(/i)  The  qualities  required  of  a  true  chevalier 
were  faith,  charity,  justice,  reason,  prudence, 
temperance,  strength,  truth,  liberality,  dili- 
gence, hope,  and  courage.  In  their  conversa- 
tions they  often  repeated  such  maxims  as  this : 

Qui  bien  et  mal  ne  peut  soufirir, 
A  grant  honneur  ne  peut  venir. 

(i)  When  Edward  I.  had  conferred  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  upon  his  eldest  son,  two 
swans,  adorned  with  trappings  and  bells  of  gold, 
were  brought  with  great  pomp  into  the  church  ; 
and  the  king  took  a  solemn  oath  by  the  God  of 
Heaven,  and  by  these  swans,  that  he  would 
march  into  Scotland,  and  never  return  until  he 
should  have  avenged  the  death  of  John  Comyn, 
and  punished  the  rebellious  Scots.  M.  West- 
mon,  an.  1306.  When  Constantinople  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453, 
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the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  t^^o  or  tliree  occa* 
ftions,  shewed  a  disposition  to  engage  in  avi  ex- 
pedition against  die  infidels ;  and  Olivier  de  li^ 
Marche  Iiaa  given  an  account  of  the  vows; 
winch  he  and  the  lords  of  a  solemn  assembly  at 
Bruges  made  over  the  peacock  in  a  magnificent 
banquet*  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome 
4^  p.  544.  This>  which  Mezeray  adds,  went 
away  in  smoke  with  the  rejoicing  of  the  enter- 
tainment, was  probably  the  latest  example  of 
this  absurd  impiety. 

(A)  Mosheiniy  cent.  5,  part  3.  ch«  4.  The 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  by  which  slie  was  supposed  to  have 
been  in  her  own  birth  free  from  the  corruption 
of  our  nature,  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  L 
Ibid.  cent.  13.  part  2.  ch.  is.  As  this  doc- 
trine was  the  subjex^t  of  a  violent  contro- 
versy between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Domini- 
canS)  by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  main* 
tainedy  but  denied  by  the  latter,  the  Roman 
see  would  then  pronounce  only  an  ambiguous 
judgment.  The  doctrine  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  synod  of  the  church  of  Malabar,  con- 
vened at  Diamper  in  the  year  1599,  by  which 
the  Virgin,  with  many  other  remarkable  appel- 
lations, was  denominated  the  only  remedy  of 
Ghristiains^    Hist*  of  the*  Church  of  Malabar, 
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p.  141.  Lond.  1694.  Clement  II.  in  the  year 
1708  instituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  this  pri- 
vilege of  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly gave  it  the  sanction  of  the  papal  see. 
The  notion  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  de- 
vout gallantry  of  chivalry,  and  the  knights  pf 
Alcantara  even  swore  to  maintain  it  a  outrance. 
Heeren  sur  I'Influence  des  Croisades,  p.  204. 
Paris  1808. 

It  iis  interesting  at  the  same  time  to  remark, 
how  anxiously  pur  Saviour  appears  to  have 
warned  us  against  a  superstitious  veneration  of 
his  earthly  parent.     When  she  ventured  to  in* 
timate  a  want,  which  might  be  supplied  by  his 
miraculous  pow^r,  he  resisted  this  preteusiom 
of  parental  influence  in  words  implying  a  re- 
buke :  and  wh^i,  in  the  progress^of  his  ministry, 
he  was  informed  that  his  mother  and  brethren 
were  desirous  of  speaking  to  him,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  disclaim  in  ex- 
press terms    every    other    relation   than  that 
which  connected  him  with  his  followers.     In 
the  agony  of  his  last  suffering  he  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  exhibited  an  example  of  filial 
duty  in  providing  for  the  future  protection  of 
his  mother :  but  when  it  is  considered  that  \\f^. 
2ik  that  very  time  addressed  her,  not  by  the- 
tender  appellation  of  mother,  but  by  that  same 
term  woman^  which  he  had  before  employed  to^ 
rebuke    her  for    intruding  upon    his    sacred 
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office,  we  may  more  reasonably  conclude,  that 
his  intention  was  to  renounce  his  earthly  con- 
nection at  the  same  time  with  his  earthly  cha- 
racter, and  to  transfer  to  the  beloved  disciple 
the  filial  relation  with  its  duties.  It  may 
even  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  propriety  of  the  selection  of  the  individual 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  that  the  friendship 
entertained  for  him  by  our  Saviour  has  been  so 
particularly  noticed. 

(/)  **  The  Greeks  of  all  Christians  in  the  world 
seem  to  me  ^iXoOfOToxwraroi,  the  most  zealous 
adorers  of  the  mother  of  God  ;  the  Latins  in  this 
matter  are  extravagant  enough,  but  truly  the 
Greeks  far  outdo  them.  In  many  many  in- 
stances which  I  could  give,  they  ascribe  unto 
her  almost  as  great  a  providence  as  to  God 
himself.  Taking  my  leave  in  the  monasteries 
at  Mount  Athos,  their  last  farewell  to  me  was 

commonly  this,    N«    (r»f  ^lAayi}  o  0£O(  xai  II   Ilai^a- 

yUy  may  God  keep  you  and  the  all-holy  Lady  ; 
infinitely  more  prayers  are  made  particularly  to 
her  than  to  Christ,  and  this  not  only  in  their 
private  devotions,  but  in  their  euchologion  or 
common-prayer  book  itself,  and  in  particular 
offices  appointed  for  her  worship.  On  the 
walls  of  many  of  their  cities  is  this  inscription, 

^t^ri%i  T7«pOivf    j3oii9ci  raurt?  rt;  troXci,    O  Virgin  mo^ 

tfier  of  God  help  this  city  ;  and  you  will  find, 
not  only  in  temples,  but  every  where  in  private 
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families  that  are  of  any  note,  and  in  public 
passages,  especially  at  Mount  Athos,  lamps 
continually  burning  before  her  picture,  far  of- 
tener  than  before  Christ  himself,  or  any  one 
of  the  saints."  Covel's  account  of  the  pre- 
sent Greek  church,  p.  376,  Cambr.  1722. 

(m)  This  had  indeed  been  done  before,  but 
not  in  so  numerous  instances.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  bestowed  the  same  honour  upon 
artists. 

(n)  "  The  privilege  of  every  knight  to  associ- 
ate qualified  persons  to  the  order  at  his  plea- 
sure, lasted  very  long  in  France;  certainly 
down  to  the  English  wars  of  Charles  VIL 
(Monstrelet,  part  2,  folio  50)  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  down  to  the  time  of  Francis  I.  But 
in  England^  where  the  spirit  of  independence 
did  not  prevail  so  much  among  the  nobility,  it 
soon  ceased.  Selden  mentions  one  remarkable 
instance  in  a  writ  of  the  29th  year  of  Henry 
III.  summoning  tenants  in  capite  to  come  and 
receive  knighthood  from  the  king,  ad  recipi- 
endum a  nobis  arma  militaria ;  and  tenants  of 
mesne  lords  to  be  knighted  by  whomsoever 
they  pleased,  ad  recipiendum  arma  de  quibus- 
cunque  voluerint.  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  792. 
But  soon  after  this  time  it  became  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  our  law,  that  no  subject  can 
confer  knighthood  except  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity." Hallam's  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  2.  p.  558,  note. 
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(o)  St.  Palaye  says  that  they  were  some- 
times encouraged  by  the  princes  for  this  very 
purpose. 

(^)  Mr.  Turner  (Hist  of  England,  vol.  1.  p. 
137.  Lond.  1814)  has  quoted  a  passage  from 
our  old  satirist  Pierce  Plowman,  to  prove  that 
they  actually  did  roam  about  for  this  purpose : 

Knyghtes  shoulde     • 

Ryden  and  rappe  adoune  in  remes  aboute 
And  to  take  trespasseurs  aiid  tyen  hem  faste. 

.Trewely  to  take  and  treweliche  to  fyghte, 
Ys  the  profession  and  pure  ordre  that 
appendeth  to  Knyghtes. 

"  We  have,"  he  has  also  remarked,  ibid,  p. 
136,  "  a  complete  instance  of  the  achievements 
of  a  knight-errant,  even  so  late  as  Edward  I. 
This  prince,  travelling  through  Burgundy, 
heard  of  a  noble  living  by  rapine  and  spoil  in  a 
very  strong  castle.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chi- 
valry in  its  most  generous  heroism,  Edward 
attacked  this  castle,  to  deliver  the  country  from 
the  violence  of  its  master  ;  took  it ;  and  then 
gave  it  disinterestedly  away  to  the  count  of 
Savoy." 

(^)  Mr.  Brown  has  remarked,  that  impa- 
tience, activity,  and  sanguine  hope,  are  the 
habits  of  a  European  \  and  that  those  of  an  On- 
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ental,  on  the  .contrary,  are  indolence,  gravity, 
and  patience.  TraveU  in  .Africa,  »&c.  p.  .436. 
cLond.  .1799. 

(r)  *•  Let  DO  man,  engaged  in  combat,  smite 
'his  foe  with  5Aar/> .weapons  /cpncealed  ,in;WOQdt 
nor  with  arrows  mischievously  barbed,. nor  with 
poisoned  arrows,  nor  with  darts  blazing  with 
:fire  :  nor  let  him  in  a  car  or.  an  horseback Mt ike 
'his  enemy  alighted  on  the  ground;  nor  an^ef- 
<feminate .man  ;  nor  one < who  sues  for  life  with 
closed  palms ;  nor.  one  whose  ;liair  is  Ipose  and 
ebstructs  his  sight ;   nor  one  who  sits  down  Jk' 
tigtied ;  nor  one  who  says,   *Sl  am  thy  cap- 
tive:"  Nor  one  who  sleeps;. nor  one  who  has 
lost  his  coat  of  mail ;  nor  one  who  is  naked ; 
*  nor  one  who  is  disarmed ;    nor  one  who  is 
a  spectator,  but  not  a  combatant;  ^nor   one 
•who  is  ^ghtingwith  another . man :.  Calling  to 
mind  the  duty  x>f  honourable  men,   let  him 
^ never  slay  one  -who  has  broken  his  weapon ; 
Bor  one  who  is  afflicted  with  private  sorrM)  ; 
nor.  one  Wha  has  been  grievously  wounded ;  aor 
.4>ne  who  is  terrified;  nor  one  who  turns  his 
back.    Institutes  of  Hindoo   Law,  transl.  by 
Sir  W.  Jones,  p.  170.  Lond.  1796. 

(^)  It  has  indeed  been  a  commonly  received 
opinion,  even  among  the  Turks  themselves, 
that  Mahomet  denied  to  women  a  future  ex- 
istence ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  rejected  by 
Herbelot,  art.  Gennah ;  and  has  been  refuted 
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from  the  Koran  itself  by  Reeland»  in  his  se* 
cond  book  on  the  Mahometan  religion,  sect. 
18.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  impostor, 
embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of  the  para- 
disiacal females,  whose  charms  were  to  reward 
the  male  believers,  did  not  well  know  how  to 
dispose  of  mere  women,  and  therefore  said 
little  about  them.  That  they  were  so  slightly 
treated  in  his  pretended  revelation,  co-operated 
with  the  licentious  example  of  the  impostor 
himself^  to  effect  that  extreme  d^radation  of 
the  female  character,  which  has  distinguished 
the  Mahometan  nations. 

Mahomet,  though  his  own  law  permitted  but 
four  wives,  indulged  himself  in  the  liberty  of 
taking  a  greater  number,  for  authorising  which 
he  provided  a  special  revelation.  He  accord- 
ingly married  at  least  twelve  women,  of  which 
ten  were  contemporary;  and  he  took  also 
eleven  concubines.  Some  writers  extend  the 
number  of  his  wives  even  to  twenty-six*.  Hist, 
of  the  Arabs,  vol.  1.  p.  2S9 — 244.  Like  other 
sensualists  he  despised  the  sex,  to  which  he  was 
attached  by  passion  ;  for  the  commentators  of 
the  Koran  record  as  his  saying,  that  among 
men  there  had  been  many  perfect,  but  four 
only  of  the  other  sex,  namely  Asia  the  wife  of 
Pharaoh,  Mary  the  daughter  of  Imran,  Khadijah 
the  daughter  of  Khowailed,  and  Fatima  his  own 
daughter.    Ibid.  p.  29.    Of  these  it  is  to  be  re- 
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marked»  that  the  first  was  supposed  by  the  Ma- 
hometans to  have  been  the  niece  of  Amran  or 
Imran»  the  father  of  Moses ;  and  that  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Imran  and  sister  of  Moses,  was 
strangely  confounded  with  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ :  of  these  four  two  only  were  of  his  own 
religion,  his  first  wife  and  his  daughter.  Her- 
belot,  art.  Asiah  and  Jmran. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 


Of  the  origin  and  progress  qf  ihe  Crusades. 


1.  Crusade  begun        ......     1096 

Jerusalem    taken  and   the   kingdom 

begun 1099 

2.  Crusade   begun 1147 

Jerusalem  lost  and  the  kingdom  ended  1 1 87 

3.  Crusade   begun 1189 

4.  Crusade   begun 120S 

Latin  empire  qf  Constantinople  begun  1  *204 

5.  Crusade   begun 1218 

Jerusalem  recovered 1228 

Jerusalem  Jinally  lost      ....     124S 

6.  Crusade   begun 1248 

Latin  empire  qf  Constantinople  ended  1 26 1 

7.  Crusade  begun 1270 

Final   expulsion  of  the   Christians 
from  Asia 1291 


Dr.  Robertson  •  has  remarked,  that  the  only 
common  enterprise  in  which  the  European  na- 
tions ever  engaged,  remains  a  singular  monu- 

•  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ].  sect.  1. 
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ment  of  human  folly.  lam  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  maintain  the  wisdom  of  the  enterprise  j 
but  in  a  philosophical  view  of  the  progress  of 
European  society  it  deserves  to  be  considered, 
whether  it  were  not  essential  to  an  undertak- 
ing,  which  without  reducing  the  numerous 
states  of  Christendom  under  the  domination  of 
one  wide-spread  empire,  should  force  into  com- 
bination the  incoherent  and  even  repulsive  ma- 
terials of  a  rude  and  tumultuary  system,  and 
generate  and  diffuse  in  it  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical improvement,  that  it  should  result  from 
jome  temporary  extravagance,  rather  than  from 
the  suggestion  of  a  reasonable  policy.  In  such 
a  period  of  society  it  is  naturally  impossible 
that  numerous  states  should  agree  to  co-operate 
upon  any  reasonable  principle  of  action ;  and 
^ven  if  this  were  possible,  it  might  not  be  so 
advantageous  as  the  transient  influence  of  a 
jtemporary  enthusiasm,  which  when  it  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  would  be  wholly  suspended, 
and  leave  the  several  governments  in  the  unim- 
paired possession  of  their  former  distinctness 
and  independence.  Of  this  latter  description 
^as  the  principle  of  the  crusades.  Resulting 
jiatur^ly  from  the  previous  condition  of  the  na- 
tioos  of  ^Europe,  however  itself  inconsistent 
.i^ith  reason,  ^t  united  the  principal  states  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  same  visionary  object  during 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  then  altogether  lost 
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its  operation :  new  political  situations  were 
formed,  and  new  principles  of  policy  adopted ; 
and  the  permanent  effects  of  the  crusades  were 
of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from  the  objects  of 
the  scheme  so  long  and  so  zealously  prosecuted. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  principle  of  these 
expeditions  resulted  naturally  from  the  previous 
condition  of  the  European  nations.  Wild  and 
extravagant  as  was  the  spirit  by  which  they 
were  prompted,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  more  than 
the  exciting  cause,  which  brought  into  activity 
the  latent  energies  of  the  system  ;  these  were 
fully  prepared  for  the  extraordinary  explosion, 
and  twenty*two  years  before  it  occurred  one 
superior  mind  had  anticipated  their  develop- 
ment. It  has  indee'd  *  been  well  remarked,  that 
the  crusades  and  the  reformation  form  the 
two  most  important  and  interesting  epochs  in 
the  history  of  modern  Europe.  In  a  religious 
view,  the  former  exhibits  the  most  violent  ef- 
fervescence of  that  superstition,  which  consti- 
tuted the  sole  religion  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  latter  displays  the  sober  exertions  of  return- 
ing reason  to  purify  the  corrupted  mass  of  ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  and  to  restore  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel :  in  a  political  consideration, 
which  is  that  of  the  present  enquiry,  the  cru- 
sades were  the  grand  effort  of  that  papal  domi- 

^  EsMD  rar  llnflaeaoe  det  Croiiadety  p.  18. 
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nion  which  was  the  principle  of  combination  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  system  of  Europe,  and 
the  reformation  was  the  struggle,  which  in 
due  time  divided  that  system  into  two  distinct 
aggregates  of  states,  opposed  and  balanced  in 
a  reciprocal  resistance. 

The  crusades,  the  great  war  of  the  churchy 
were  naturally  projected  by  (a)  Gregory  VII. 
the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  who  ac- 
cordingly (b)  in  the  year  IO74  declared  to  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  that  he  was  ready  to  lead 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Christians  of  the  east.  His  deter- 
mination was  however  frustrated  by  his  vehe- 
ment  contest  with  that  emperor  ;  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  these  expeditions  was  postponed 
to  the  year  1096,  when  they  were  vigorously 
undertaken  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II. 
*  Some  writers  however  consider  the  conquest 
of  Toledo  in  Spain,  which  was  effected  in  the 
year  iOS5,  as  the  first  expedition  which  should 
be  distinguished  by  this  name,  some  foreign 
nobles  having  been  induced  by  the  king  of 
Castile  to  engage  in  it  as  a  holy  war,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  having  two  years,  afterwards 
resorted  from  France  to  his  assistance,  when 
he  was  pressed  by  the  reinforcements  which 
the  Saracens  had  received  from  Africa.  It  is 
certain  indeed  that  the  spirit  excited  by  this 

•  Esprit  det  Croitadet,  tome  8.  p.  91.  D^  1780. 
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^  expedition  had  a  considerable  influence  pn  the 
eastern  expeditions,  which  were  commenced 
within  so  few  years  afterwards ;  but  the  latter 
have  been  more  generally  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  crusades. 

It  has  been  *  stated  in  an  early  lecture  of  tbi^ 
course,  that  the  action  of  the  Arabian  go- 
vernment upon  the  incipient  system  of  Europf^ 
was  the  chief  principle  of  compression,  by 
which  its  impeifect  combinations  were  forced 
into  a  closer  and  firmer  union.  But  as  in  the 
material  world  it  is  an  universal  law,  that  every 
action  is  encountered  by  a  corresponding  rer 
sistance,  so  in  the  arrangements  of  policy  i& 
every  energy  opposed  by  another,  which  acts 
with  reciprocal  and  equal  influence.  It  was 
therefore  in  the  regular  order  of  causes  and 
efibcts  that  the  compression  exercised  by  the 
Mahometans  upon  the  Christians  should  at 
length  recoil  upon  themselves  in  some  general 
enterprise  of  hostility,  whenever  some  special 
excitements  should  add  a  temporary  power,  or 
favourable  circumstances  should  invite  the  et- 
'  fort,  or  the  encreasing  improvement  of  Euro- 
pean policy  should  burst  its  former  integu- 
ments. Instead  then  of  considering  the  cru- 
sades as  temporary  and  unaccountable  extra- 
vagancies, we  may  jusdy  conclude  with  the 

>:.  •Lecture  IV. 
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iirtelligeM  *  historian  of  these  expeditions,  that 
they  must  necessarily  have  occurred. 

The  grand  and  predominant  cause  of  these 
expeditions  was  obviously  the  influence  of  that 
ecclesiastical  system,  which  had  been  gradually 
formed  among  the  western  nations,  and  bad 
just  before  this  time  received  from  Gregory 
VII.  all  the  improvement  of  which  it  was  sus- 
ceptible, until  they  had  themselves,  by  their  re- 
action on  the  system  from  which  they  sprung, 
enabled  Innocent  III.  to  give  it  its  completion. 
The  ancient  penances  established  by  the  canons 
of  the  church  had  been  in  the  eighth  century 
commuted  for  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  (c)  Com- 
postella,  and  Jerusalem,  but  chiefly  to  the  last 
of  these  places,  as  having  been  distinguished 
by  the  birth,  the  miracles,  -and  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  While  Palestine  continued  subject  to 
the  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims  to  Jerusalem  had  been  much  facilitated. 
Aroun  al  Raschid,  the  contemporary  of  Char- 
lemagne, had  particularly  favoured  the  Chris- 
tians, and  had  even  for  the  protection  of  the 
pilgrims  transferred  to  that  prince  the  property 
of  Jerusalem.  Under  the  succeeding  caliphs 
indeed  £he  Christians  were  subjected  to  many 
exactions  ^  but  the  Saracens  still  continued  to 
permit  their  pilgrimages,  as  furnishing  an  op- 
portunity of  extorting  these  payments.    By  this 

*  Esprit  des  Croisades,  tome  2.  p.  296,  556. 
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resort  to  Palestine  the  interest  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  ages  felt  in  the  immediate  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  was  perpetually  che- 
rished, while  at  home  superstition  was  daily  en- 
creasing  its  influence,  and  the  hierarchy  magni- 
fying its  power.  The  institution  of  chivalry, 
formed  in  the  eleventh  century,  towards  the 
end  of  which  the  expeditions  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Palestine  commenced,  exhibited  the 
pervading  sway  of  that  superstition,  which  had 
mingled  itself  in  strange  combination  with  the 
gallantry  and  the  violence  of  this  benighted 
age ;  and  the  papal  power  had  at  length  dared 
to  raise  its  head  above  the  temporal  authorities 
of  states,  and  to  assert  an  entire  and  uncon- 
trolled supremacy. 

If  we  would  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  spirit  excited  by  the  operation  of  this  cause 
on  the  minds  of  men,  we  must  seek  for  it,  not 
in  any  analogy  to  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
more  modem  times,  but  in  the  expressions  of 
the  troubadours,  who  exhibited  in  their  poems 
the  feelings  which  actuated  their  contempora- 
ries. In  their  compositions  we  accordingly  find 
passages,  which  to  the  Christians  of  a  more  ci- 
vilised and  reasonable  period  afford  surprising 
specimens  of  the  extravagancy  of  the  human 
mind.  One  of  these  *  speaks  of  a  crusade  as 
an  expedition  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of 

•  Hist  Latt  det  Troubadours,  tone  1.  p.  S74.  Paris  1774. 
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the  land  of  Syria,  which  God  had  lost;  another 
*  remarks,  that  he  who .  dies  in  a  crusade^  may 
say  to  Godf  if  you  have  died  for  me,  have  not  I 
died  for  you;  and  a  third  t  observes,  that  he 
does  not  regard  him  as  a  knight,  who  will  not 
go  cheerfully,  and  with  all  his  power,  to  the  as^ 
sistance  qf  God,  who  is  in  so  great  need. 

But  however  strongly  the  fanaticism  of  su- 
perstition might  have  aflected  the  minds  of  Eu- 
ropeans, the  circumstances  of  the  western  na^ 
tions  would  not  admit  their  co-operation  in  such 
enterprises  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eleventh  century.  Little  more 
than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  monarchy 
of  France  had  almost  sunk  into  annihilation, 
and  Hugh  Capet  had  commenced  a  i^ew  dynas- 
ty of  French  sovereigns,  by  which  the  power  of 
the  crown  was  gradually  recovered  and  con- 
firmed :  only  thirty  years  had  passed  since  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  had  effected  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  begun  that  new  succession,  under 
which  the  constitutional  liberties  of  these  coun- 
tries have  been  slowly  matured ;  and  Italy  was 
embarrassed  by  a  domestic,  war  with  the  Sara- 
cens from  the  year  820,  when  they  first  passed 
from  Africa  to  Sicily,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans freed  it  indeed  from  the  hostility  of  the 

*  Hist*  Litt.  det  Troubadoun,  tome  2.  p.  20.        f  ^^^^* 
^.  15S,  159. 
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SaraceDS,  biit  ^  established  a  new  dominion  in 
'their  room ;  nor  however  was  the  Saracen  power 
removed  to  a  distance  until  the  year  1Q62,  or 
thirty ^four  years  be&retthe^first  -  crusade,  when 
Sicily  was' reduced,  by  the  Normans.    ' Germany 
had' enjoyed  a  more  settled  and  vigorous  go- 
vernment dining  a  century  from  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the^reign  of  the  first  Otho  in  the  year 
{9S6y  than  it  afterwards  experienced:  but,  be- 
sides that  'this- country  I  was  never  a  principal  in 
the  expeditions  to  iBalestine,    and  lappeaxs  to 
have  been  engaged  in  them  chiefly  on >  account 
*of  the  vicinity  of  (Franee,  it  is  particularly  de- 
' serving  of  attention,  tbaat  its  pecuiiar  functions 
'seem  to  have  inquired,  that  the  crusades  >should 
be  postpn^ned  to  that  period,  in  wlirch  the  im- 
perial authority  should  have  been  enfeebled  and 
degraded.    The  depression  of  the  ruling  power 
•of  the  German  empire^was  inecessary  for.  per- 
mitting the  commercial  states  of  Italy  to  ne- 
ceive  from  the  crusades  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages,    which  these  expeditions 
were  Ifitted  to  bestow  apon  tliem ;  and  it  was  ako 
necessary  that  the  cities  of  Germany  itself  shoidd 
have  been  suffered  to  assume  that  xnd^end- 
venee,  which  by  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
"Hanseatic  confederation   conveyed  commerce 
•  from  Italy  to  the  more  western  nations  of  Eu- 
rope.   Spain  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in 
a  review  of  the  circumstances,  which  parti- 
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cularly  adapted  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  commencement  of  the  crusades. 
Occupied  as  that  country  was  by  its  own  lon^ 
contest  with  the  Saracens,  it  could  not  have 
jElny  direct  concern  with  the  expeditions  against 
the  Mahometans  of  the  east,  though  touch  of 
the  spirit  of  general  hostility  against  the  infi- 
dels was  furnished  from  the  protracted  struggte 
of  the  peninsula. 

"Nor  Were  the  circumstances  of  the  eastern 

countriels  less  accbmmodated  to  the  commen^e- 

naerit  of  these  great  enterprises  of  the  west. 

*It  has  bieen  already  mentioned,  that  the  pil- 

'grlixiages  of  the  Europeans  to  Jerusalem  were 

i^ncouraged,  or  at  least  permitted  by  the  Sara- 

xiensj'while  they  continued  to  be  tnasters  of  Pa- 

*l6stine.    'One  •  remarkable  exception  occurred 

^indeed  during  the  tyranny  of  the  caliph -Ha- 

^Ifem,   who,   having  beeti  bofn  of  a'Chrigtiata 

mother,  'was  desirous  of  effacing  the  suspicions 

'of  his  subjects  by  hisr  cruelty  to  those  to  whota 

'fie  was  supposed  to  be  Secretly  attached,  arnd 

mightalso  perhaps  have  been  alarmed  by  the 

'  encr^aiihg  numbers  of  the  pilgrims.    '  But  it  is 

observable '  that  this  exception  occurred  abOiit 

the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 

practice  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  Jeru^- 

'I^'had  beennot  only  established  by  continued 

Usag^,  but  had  been  rendered  particularly  pre- 

'  *  feprit  des  Croisadas,  tome  S.  p.  14,  ^c. 
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valent  by  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse were  then  accomplished,  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  consequently  very  near,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  quickly  appear  in  Palestine 
to  judge  the  world.  An  obstruction  presented 
to  the  spirit  of  pilgrimages  at  such  a  crisis 
could  tend  only  to  render  this  spirit  more  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic ;  and  (d)  accordingly, 
when  the  pilgrims  were  again  protected  by  the 
interposition  of  the  mother  of  the  caliph,  the 
concourse  was  still  more  considerable  on  ac- 
count of  the  interruption.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1076,  Jerusalem  was  taken  from  the  Sara- 
cens by  a  tribe  of  Turks,  and  (e)  the  pilgrims 
were  subjected  to  outrages  of  every  kind  by 
those  fierce  barbarians,  who  had  probably  been 
stimulated  to  the  conquest  by  the  hope  of 
plundering  the  riches  which  flowed  thither  from 
the  west,  and  may  have  been  inflamed  with  the 
more  violent  animosity  against  the  Christians, 
as  their  own  conversion  to  the  religion  of  Ma^ 
homet  had  been  recently  effected.  Thus  the 
indulgence  of  the  Saracen  caliphs  had  encou* 
raged  the  practice  of  performing  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  when  this  practice  had  arisen 
to  its  utmost  height,  the  insupportable  oppres- 
sions of  the  Turks,  served  to  kindle  into  fury 
that  enthusiasm,  which  soon  afterwards  con- 
verted crowds  of  pilgrims  into  armies  of  in- 
vaders. 
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The  historiatt  of  the  Roman  eiApire*  has 
even  remarked  an  adaptation  of  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  crusadets  to  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  Turkish  conquerors  of  Palestine, 
**  the  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  having 
delay^d^''  as  he  says,  **  their  invasion  till  the  de* 
cU«e  of  the  Turkish  empire/'  The  Turks  had  in 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Arabian  empire  been 
employed  for  its  d^enc^  in  the  same  manner  a^ 
the  barbarians  of  northern  Europe  had  been 
admitted  into  the  armies  of  Rome  ;  and  the  mis* 
chief  of  such  an  expedient  was  ^experienced  at 
Bagdad,  not  less  than  in  the  capital  of  the  west. 
At  length,  (/)  in  the  year  1038,  the  Seljukian 
dynasty  was  founded  in  Persia ;  and  the  Turkish 
(jg)  sultan,  (jk)  who  with  his  pe<i|)le  'had  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Mahomet,  was  soon  after- 
wards constituted  the  temporal  lieutenant  of 
the  caUph  of  B^^dad.t  The  ^ew  dominion, 
under  three  successive  sultaos  of  superior  energy, 
became  flourishing  aiKl  extensive :  Togrul  Beg, 
the  founder,  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  by  which 
Persia  had  been  harassed ;  Alp  Arslan,  tha 
second  of  these  princesi  effected  the  acquisition 
of  Armenia  and  Georgia ;  and  Malek  Shah,  the 
third,  received  from  the  caliph  the  sacred  title 
of  commander  of  the  faithful^  expanded  his  em- 

VOL.  III.  F 

^  Decline  and  Fall,  9cc.  vol.  6.  p.  55. 
t  Ibid,  vol  5.  p.  65V— 670. 
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pire  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople  and  the  utmost  limit  of 
Arabia,  and  added  to  his  reign  the  splendor  of 
restoring  the  literature  of  Persia,  with  the  scien- 
tific dignity  of  (f)  rectifying  the  calendar. 
With  Malek  Shah,  who  died  in  the  year  1092, 
the  greatness  of  this  Turkish  empire  expired, 
as  three  secondary  dynasties  became  detached 
from  the  principal,  which  occupied  the  Persian 
throne.  Of  these  secondary  dynasties  one  was 
that  of  Kerman,  an  extensive  but  obscure  and 
transient  sovereignty,  on  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  ;  another  was  that  of  Syria,  which 
in  the  year  1096  effected  the  reduction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  third  was  that  of  Roum,  esta^ 
blished  by  Soliman  in  Anatolia  or  the  Lesser 
Asia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Nice,  but  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Constantinople. 

From  this  detail  it  is  sufficiently  manifest, 
that  such  armies  as  those  of  the  crusaders  could 
not  have  made  any  impression  in  the  time  of  any 
one  of  the  three  sultans,  who  possessed  the  un- 
divided dominion  of  the  Turks,  superior  as  the 
forces  of  the  latter  were  in  military  discipline^ 
while  they  were  equal  in  courage  to  the  Euro- 
peans. But  just  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  these  expeditions  that  dominion  was 
paralysed  by  the  pretensions  of  the  sons  of 
Malek  Shah,  who  contested  the  succession  of 
his  brother,  and  were  able  to  wrest  from  his 
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authority  three  considerable  portions  of  the 
empire.  In  this  struggle  the  caliph  of  Egypt 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  recovering  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  thus  restored  to  the  Saracens ; 
but  the  Christians,  though  principally  excited 
to  undertake  the  crusade  by  the  oppressions 
which  the  Turks  had  exercised  upon  the  pil- 
grims, were  now  determined  to  prosecute  their 
purpose,  and  to  insist  upon  obtaining  the  pos- 
session of  the  holy  city.  In  such  an  adaptation 
of  circumstances  we  cannot  indeed  ascribe  any 
thing  to  the  prudence  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd, 
who  poured  themselves  on  the  east,  ignorant  of 
their  danger,  and  trusting  to  miracles  for  their 
deliverance ;  and  fortune,  if  it  be  not  employed 
to  express  those  arrangements  of  a  superior  and 
controlling  Providence,  which  human  wisdom 
is  unable  to  anticipate,  must  be  a  mere  sound 
without  a  signification :  but  regarding  the  events 
of  human  histoiy  as  the  parts  of  one  compre- 
hensive plan  of  moral  government,  combined  by 
the  great  Author  and  Ruler  of  our  species,  we 
can  remark  with  reverence  the  traces  of  a  pru- 
dence not  our  own,  and  of  a  fitness  not  for- 
tuitous. 

In  these  circumstances  of  the  Christian  and 
Mahometan  nations  an  individual  appeared, 
humble  in  station,  and  (k)  contemptible  in  his 
person,  but  eminently  gifled  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  kindling  the  ardour  of  fanaticism. 


^«» 
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Peter  the  hermit,  himself  a  fanatic,  and  endowed 
with  the  spontaneous  eloquence  best  suited  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  others  a  spirit  similar  to 
his  own,  having  recently  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
inflamed  his  imagination  with  the  actual  view  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians,  and  of  the  proi- 
fanation  of  those  objects  vdiich  he  reverenced 
as  sacred,  had  obtained  from  the  patriarch 
letters  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  princes  of 
the  west.  Being  a  Frenchman  he  more  easily 
found  access  to  pope  Urban  11.  wlio  was  his 
countryman  ;  and  this  pontiff  was  disposed  both 
by  his  previous  sentiments  and  by  his  present 
circumstances,  to  receive  the  impression  whidi 
Peter  desired  to  communicate.  Urban,  *  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  Gregory  VII.  knew  with 
what  ardour  that  pontiff  had  engaged  in  such  a 
project,  and  by  what  considerations  he  had  been 
influenced ;  Alexis,  the  Grecian  emperor,  had 
renewed  the  proposal  of  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  by  which  his  predecessor 
Michael  had  stimulated  Gregory  to  undertake 
his  protection  against  the  Turks ;  and  the  pontiff 
himself  had  recently  been  enabled  to  establish 
himself  in  Rome,  from  which  he  had  before 
been  excluded  by  an  antirpope.  The  council 
of  Placentia  was  accordingly  convened  by 
Urban,  and  there  the  ambassadors  of  Alexis 
appealed  at  once  to  the  policy  and  to  the  devo« 

*  Esptit  des  Croissdet,  tome  S,  p.  87. 
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tion  of  the  Latins :  Urban  however,  who  was  a 
Frenchman,  depended  most  on  the  exertions  of 
his  countrymen,  and  therefore  assembled  a  se- 
cond council  at  Clermont,  where  the  first  cru- 
sade was  finally  determined. 

The  general  cause  which  produced,  and  the 
special  circumstances  which  favoured  these  en- 
terprises, have  been  mentioned  ;  but  other  con- 
siderations must  be  combined  with  these  to  ac- 
count for  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  with 
which  pontiffs  and  princes,  nobles  and  vassals, 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  embarked  in  expedi- 
tions so  perilous. 

The  Roman  pontiffs*  must  from  the  begin- 
ning  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  terminating  the  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  of  extending 
their  supremacy,  not  only  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  but  also  over  those  countries 
which  should  be  conquered,  or  protected,  by 
the  armies  of  the  western  church  ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  progress  of  these  enterprises^  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  which  redounded 
to  their  temporal  authority,  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  sovereigns  whose  warriors 
were  sent  to  combat  a  distant  enemy,  and  from 
the  opportunity  of  imposing  upon  these  sove- 
reigns themselves,  when  they  should  grow  for- 

^  £»prU  ih  Crottadtts,  tome  2;  p.  547,  &c.  , 
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midable,  the  necessity  of  going  in  person  to  the 
wars  of  the  east. 

The  nobles  of  every  order,  habituated  as 
they  were  to  the  practice  of  violence,  and  re- 
cently restrained  by  the  truce  ofGodj  which  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  had  caused  to  be  estab- 
lished, must  have  eagerly  embraced  a  proposal^ 
which  permitted  them  to  combine  violence 
with  devotion ;  and  the  pontiff  (J)  accordingly, 
in  the  council  of  Clermont,  is  said  to  have  in- 
sisted upon  this  consideration,  as  on  one  fitted 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  o;i  their 
minds:  they  might  also  be  actuated  by  the 
expectation  of  procuring  for  themselves  va- 
luable settlements,  when  they  considered  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  and  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy,  which  had  been  recently  achieved  by 
a  small  number  of  Norman  adventurers  \  and 
they  had  been  induced  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims 
and  the  gifls  of  commerce  to  form  an  exces- 
sive estimate  of  the  opulence  of  the  eastern 
countries,  an. opinion  rendered  yet  more  ex- 
travagant by  the  boastful  exaggerations  of  the 
earlier  adventurers* 

For  conceiving  the  ardour  with  which  the 
lower  orders  of  the  laity  must  have  embraced 
an  enterprise,  which  carried  them  from  their 
homes  to  a  distant  and  untried  scene  of  ac- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  on  the 
miserable  oppression  under  Mfhich  they  groaned. 
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and  on  the  common  disposition  of  our  nature 
to  suppose  that  a  change  of  scene  would  of  it- 
self prove  a  removal  of  sufiering.  The  advan* 
tages  indeed  enjoyed  by  those  who  engaged  in 
the  crusades  were  numerous  and  important. 
Those  who  had  committed  crimes,  were  ena^ 
bled  to  elude  the  punishments  which  secular 
laws  had  pronounced  against  their  offences ; 
debtors  were  enabled  to  defy  for  the  present 
the  prosecution  of  their  creditors,  and  also  pro- 
tected from  the  accumulation  of  interest  during 
the  period  of  their  service;  and  all  of  the 
lower  orders  enjoyed  alike  the  advantage  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  burthen- 
some  subjection  of  the  vassalage,  in  which, 
while  at  home,  they  were  held  by  the  nobles. 
The  ecclesiastics,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  for 
new  dignities,  in  the  countries  which  these  ex- 
peditions should  add  to  the  domains  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  the  monks  found  in  them  at  least 
an  opportunity  of  releasing  themselves  from 
the  irksome  restraints  of  their  convents* 

But  the  grand  instrument  which  operated  on 
the  minds  of  every  class,  was  the  invention  of 
the  papal  indulgences,  that  great  practical  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romish  church.  *  The  bishc^s 
had  already  adopted  a  practice  of  commuting 
the  penances  of  the  church  for  sums  of  money, 
which  were  understood  to  be  applied  to  reli* 

*  Moahctm,  cent.  12.  part  2.  du  3.  wcL  i.  4. 
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gious  purposes,  partly  to  the  construction  of 
magnificent  edifices  fbr  the  exercise  of  public 
worship.  When  the  general  war  of  the  church 
demanded  an  extraordinary  supply  of  money, 
this  system  of  ecclesiastical  finance  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  pontifls,  and  in  their  desire  of 
accumulating  the  necessary  treasures,  extended 
from  an  occasional  commutation  of  temporal 
penalties  to  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  from  this 
even  {m)  to  a  remission  of  the  penalties  of  a 
future  existence.  *One  part  of  the  ancient 
penances  had  been  a  prohibition  to  carry  arms, 
and  to  ride ;  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  some  penance  had  been  imposed  on 
those,  who  had  killed  men  even  in  the  most 
just  and  necessary  wars,  an  example  of  which 
occurred  afler  the  battle  of  Fontenai,  fought 
in  the  year  841  :  but  the  plenary  indulgence 
granted  to  the  crusaders  reconciled  the  per- 
formance of  penance  with  the  exercises  and 
violences  of  war ;  and  by  this  expedient,  which 
Guibert,  a  French  historian,  has  denominated 
a  new  kind  qf  satvation^  the  people  of  £ur<^e 
were  brought  to  believe,  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  secure  their  everlasting  happiness 
without  any  alteration  of  their  habits  and  pur- 
suits. The  erroneous  expectation  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  which  then 
generally  prevailed,  must  have  powerfully  urged 

•  fleury't  fifth  discourse  of  Eccies.  Hist. 
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the  people  of  the  west  to  avail  themselves  of  so 
favourable  an  opportunity. 

Of   all   the    countries  of  western    Europe 
France  was  on  this  occasion  most  susceptible  of 
excitement,   and  therefore  from  this  country 
more   especially  the  crusades  originated.     The 
claim  of  the  German  crown  to  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  and  the  consequent  contention  of  the 
imperial  and  the  papal  power,  had  alienated  the 
Germans  from  the  cause  of  the  pontiffs ;  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  though  rendered 
highly  fanatical  by  their  long  contest  with  the 
Moors,  were  too  much  occupied  by  this  struggle 
to  give  much  attention  to  expeditions  underta- 
ken against  more  distant  infidels ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Saxon  times,  and  had  been  but  re- 
cently reduced  under  the  control  of  a  Norman 
clergy,  and  who  in  their  remote  situation  had 
never  been  irritated  by  the  experience  of  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Saracens,  felt  but  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient interest  in  the  wars  of  Palestine.     The 
people  of  Italy  indeed  bore  a  considerable  part 
in  these  expeditions,  but  as  sutlers  and  traders 
rather  than  as  warriors ;  and  it  has  been  ac* 
cordingly  observed  that,  in  the  prosecution  of 
them,   they  were  careful  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring   a  favourable 
station  for  the  extension  of  their  commerce. 
The  domestic  divisions  of  this  country  had  con- 
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verted  religion  into  policy,  and  the  inunediate 
seat  of  the  papal  power  was  too  near  to  be 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence.  But 
while  these  various  circumstances  alienated 
from  this  contest  the  other  countries  of  the 
west,  France  had  been  the  birth-place  of  that 
chivalry,  which  so  much  contributed  to  excite 
the  spirit  of  the  crusades ;  the  feudal  system 
of  government,  which  was  formed  there  -in 
the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  had 
imposed  on  the  lower  orders  a  more  grievous 
burden  of  oppression  than  in  other  states,  and 
thus  disposed  them  to  engage  more  readily  in 
distant  and  hazardous  enterprises  ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  people  was  then,  as  it 
has  ever  been,  ardent  and  impetuous,  easily 
inspired  by  ambition,  and  eager  to  embrace 
every  novelty. 

The  immediate  circumstances  of  the  crisis, 
in  which.  Urban  II.  persuaded  the  western  Eu- 
ropeans to  unite  in  the  first  of  these  expedi- 
tions, were  indeed  unfavourable  to  his  success ; 
for  *  at  that  very  time  the  larger  portion  of 
Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by  the  anti- 
pope,  Guibert  of  Ravenna ;  and  the  princes 
were  separated  from  the  church,  and  the  peo- 
ple from  their  princes,  by  the  excommunica- 
tions which  himself  and  his  predecessors  had 
thundered  against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 

*  Declioe  and  Fall,  &c«  toL  6.  p.  S. 
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France.  But  the  general  causes  already  men- 
tioned influenced  so  decisively  the  minds  of 
men,  and  these  sovereigns  were  (n)  so  little  able 
to  control  the  conduct  of  their  vassals,  that 
the  schism  of  the  papacy  and  the  alienation  of 
the  princes  were  incapable  of  opposing  any 
considerable  difficulty  to  the  project  of  Urban ; 
and  we  may  even  discover  an  important  con- 
nection between  such  a  combination  of  appa- 
rently unfavourable  circumstances  and  the  ulti- 
mate influence  of  these  memorable  expeditions. 
It  is  known  that  Gregory  VII.  had  proposed  to 
be  himself  the  leader  of  the  army,  which  he 
wished  to  assemble  against  the  infidels  of  the 
east ;  and  at  the  council  of  Clermont  Urban  II. 
was  solicited  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
crusaders.  *  The  schism  of  the  church  was  the 
reason  assigned  by  Urban,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  devolve  the  superin- 
tendance  of  his  enterprise  upon  a  legate,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  at  least 
contributed  to  hinder  the  Roman  pontiffs  from 
engaging  personally  in  expeditions,  pf  which 
they  were  naturally  considered  as  principals 
and  patrons.  The  circumstances  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  Germany  were  probably 
in  the  like  manner  the  cause,  which  hindered 
one  or  other  of  these  sovereigns  from  becom- 
ipg  the  chief  commander  of  the  general  forces 

*  Esprit  det  Craiiadci,  tamt-S.  p.  159. 
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of  Christendom,  and  thus  acquiring  an  undue 
ascendancy  over  the  other  potentates.  These 
expeditions,  as  they  were  commenced  in  the 
midst  of  the  contentions  of  the  papacy,  were 
accordingly  begun  neither  under  the  guidance 
of  a  pope,  nor  under  that  of  a  sovereign,  and 
therefore  tended  to  establish  neither  an  eccle- 
siastical, nor  a  temporal  monarchy  in  lilurope ; 
but  being  the  spontaneous  and  uncontrolled 
ebullitions  of  popular  enthusiasm,  m  which  the 
princes  participated  only  as  other  individuals, 
they  exercised  their  influences  on  the  general 
mass  of  the  society  of  western  Europe,  without 
disturbing  the  distribution  of  its  parts. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  these  expeditions, 
which  occupied  an  interval  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, the  attention  is  principally  attracted  by 
the  establishment  of  two  sovereignties,  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Latin  empire 
of  Constantinople;  each  of  which  will  be 
found  to  have  been  an  important  part  of  the 
entire  combination  of  events. 

As  the  recovery  of  that  city,  to  whiclb  the 
superstition  of  the  age  had  annexed  the  idea 
of  a  local  sanctity,  had  been  the  grand  object 
of  the  western  Christians,  it  seems  to  have 
been  indispensable  to  their  perseverance  in  so 
long  a  struggle,  that  their  hopes  should  be  che- 
rished, and  their  exertions  stimulated,  by  the 
acquisition^  however  UfiMure  and  temporary. 
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of  a  place  which  they  regarded  with  so  much 
veoeration.  It  was  accordingly  acquired  in  the 
third  year  of  this  memorable  period,  and  re- 
taioed  during  eighty-eight ;  it  was  then,  after 
an  interval  of  forty-one  years,  again  acquired, 
and  held  during  fifteen.  The  contention  of 
the  Tuj;k8  and  Saracens  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  as  having  facilitated  the  earlier  cap«> 
ture  of  Jerusdem ;  the  same  contention*  sup*- 
ported  daring  eighty-eight  years  the  tottering 
sovereignty,  and  after  an  interval  of  forty-one 
years  restored,  for  the  short  period  of  fifteen, 
the  city  to  the  Latins,  though  the  kingdom 
was  not  re-established.  At  the  end  of  the 
former  period  the  kingdom  was  overthrown  by 
the  cdebrated  (o)  Saladin,  or  rather  SH&h-ii- 
deen,  who  sixteen  years  before  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  dT  Egypt, 
and  with  the  tide  of  sultan  had  succeeded  to 
tlieir  pcnver;  its  internal  situation  had  indeed 
amply  prepared  it  for  its  ram,  the  city,  as  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  emphatic 
cally  remarked,  being  abandoned  to  the  protec*> 
tioo  of  (j))  a  leper,  a  child,  a  woman,  a 
coward,  and  a  traitor.  When  Jerusalem  was 
again  conquered  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year 
I228«  the  singular  situation  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  who  had  effected  the  conquest, 
rendered  it  impossible  £or  him  to  restore  the 

•  Dedine  and  Fall,  te.  vol.  6.  p.  95, 112. 
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former  establishment,  as  he  had  been  followed 
even  to  Palestine  by  the  papal  anathemas, 
which  had  been  really  provoked  by  his  at- 
tempts to  reduce  Italy  under  his  authority,  but 
were  alleged  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  delay 
of  his  expedition  to  the  east,  and  of  his  con- 
tumacy in  departing  without  soliciting  abso- 
lution, *  The  irruption  of  a  savage  horde  of 
Carizmians,  who  had  fled  from  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  sea  before  the  arms  of  the  Moguls, 
put  a  final  period,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  to  the  possession  of  the 
Latins. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  earlier  loss  of 
the  city,  began  the  Latin  empire  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  other  grand  incident  of  these  me- 
morable enterprises.  Of  the  seven  (q)  princi- 
pal armaments,  into  which  the  crusades  have 
been  divided,  the  first  and  second  were  con- 
ducted by  land ;  the  third  was  conducted  part- 
ly by  land  and  partly  by  sea,  the  German  forces 
pursuing  the  former  route,  while  the  French 
and  English  proceeded  by  the  latter;  and 
the  four  remaining  were  wholly  naval,  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  march  through  savage,  or  hos- 
tile countries,  having  been  severely  experi- 
enced in  tlie  preceding  expeditions.  It  is  re« 
maskable  that    both  methods  of   conducting 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  ^c.  vol.  6.  p.  Hi, 
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these  expeditions  contributed  to  the  establish* 
nient  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople. 

The  crusades  had  been  originally  under- 
taken  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Grecian  em- 
peror, whose  Asiatic  territory  had  been  con- 
quered, and  whose  European  territory  was 
threatened  by  the  Turks ;  but  the  multitude 
and  the  licentiousness  of  bis  auxiliaries  alarmed 
the  apprehensions  of  the  emperor,  as  they 
successively  arrived  at  Constantinople,  in  their 
progress  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  while  (r) 
the  avidity  of  the  Latins  was  excited  by  the 
view  of  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the 
Greeks :  and  hence  were  gradually  conceived 
those  jeak>uaes  and  animosities  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks,  and  those  ambitious  desires  on  the 
part  of  the  Latins,  which  ended  in  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople  and  its  territory  in  the  year 
1 204,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  empire 
for  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  As  the  mode 
of  conducting  these  expeditions  by  land,  which 
was  originally  practised,  sowed  the  seeds  o{ 
hostility  between  the  Greeks  and  their  Latin 
auxiliaries,  so  was  the  crisis  of  its  maturity, 
on  the  other  hand,  occasioned  by  the  method 
afterwards  adopted  of  conveying  the  forces  by 
sea;  The  crusaders,*  who  had  contracted  with 
the  Venetians  for  the  transportation  of  their 
troops,  but  were  unable  to  pay  the  stipulated 

•  Dediae  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6.  p.  US— 165. 
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sum*  coiifleDted  to  gratify  the  republic  by  em« 
ploying  in  the  reduction  of  some  revolted  cities 
of  DalmatiA,  those  arms  which  they  had  de- 
gigiied  to  emjdoy  only  against  the  enemies 
of  their  reUgion ;  and  having  on<»  incurred 
the  scandul  of  lengaging  for  merely  temporal 
purposes  to  combat  their  fellow-christians»  they 
were  easily  induced  to  gratify  the  same  enter-i 
prising  state  yet  farther,  by  espoustng  the 
cause  of  a  fogitiTe  prince  of  ihe  imperial  fa- 
mily, who  bad  solicited  its  influence  in  procur- 
ing/their  assistance  for  expelling  an  usurper^ 
and  restoring  his  fkther  to  the  tbrone.  •  The 
city  was  taken,  and  the  emperor  wis.  re»esta» 
bHshed ;  but  the  revolution  wias  soosi  followed 
by  the  subversion  of  the  govermnent.  Di^on- 
tent  and  animosity  speedBly  Aiose  between  the 
Latins  and  the  Greeks  ;  a  new  usui^ttlion,  which 
was  tnmediately  folio  wed  by  the  assassinatien  of 
the  young  prince  and  the  death  oif  *the  emperor, 
freed  the  former  from  the  restraint  of  their 
engagement  to  support  him  ^  and  a  second 
conquest  placed  a  Latin  soLvereign  on  the  throoe 
of  the  eastern  empire* 

The  operation  of  these  causes  was  assisted 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  government  which 
was  overthrown.  The  emperor  Alexius  Com* 
nenus,  in  whose  reign  the  first  crusaders  ar* 
lived  at  Con$tantinople,  *  was  moderate  and 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  Stc  vol.  6.  p.  SS^p*e8. 
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prudent,  treacherous  indeed  in  the  artifices  by 
which  he  guarded  himself  against  his  formi- 
dable allies,  but  careful  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  open  hostility,  and  even  desirous 
of  promoting,  (s)  though  for  his  own  interest, 
tlie  success  of  their  arms.  The  second  great 
expedition,  the  only  other  which  was  con- 
ducted wholly  by  land,  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Manuel  the  grandson  of  Alexius,  who  *  is 
described  as  of  a  more  violent  character  than 
his  grandfather,  so  that  he  not  only  harassed 
the  crusaders  himself  by  various  injuries,  but 
even  acted  in  correspondence  with  the  infidels 
for  their  entire  destruction.  The  third  expe- 
dition was  conducted  partly  by  land,  the  em- 
peror Frederic  I.  having  advanced  by  this 
route  from  Germany  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
again  the  crusaders  were  encountered  by  the 
hostility  of  Isaac  Angelus,  though  directed  by 
that  cowardly  meanness,  which  was  fitted  to 
facilitate  a  domestic  revolution.  The  t  vices 
and  incapacity  of  this  last  sovereign  suffered 
the  empire  to  crumble  into  ruin.  The  revolt 
of  the  Bulgarians  and*  Walachians,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1 1 86,  was  provoked  by  his 
misconduct,  the  flocks  and  herds  of  these 
simple  people,  their  only  subsistence,   having 

VOL.  ni.  G 
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been  driven  away  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rojal  nuptials,  and  their  warriors  having  been 
exasperated  by  a  refusal  of  equal  rank  and  pay 
in  the  armies  of  the  empire.    The  reign  of 
Isaac  was  then  agitated  by  the  attempts  of  va- 
rious candidates  for  the  throne,  which  he  so  un* 
worthily  filled,  until  at  length,  in  the  year 
1195,  he  was  deposed  by  his  brother,  whom  the 
historian,   having  exhausted,  as  he  says,   the 
language  of  contempt  on  the  former,  contents 
himself  with  denominating  the  baser  Alexius. 
The  usurpation^  sent  the  son  of  Isaac,  who  was 
also  called  Alexius,  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  La- 
tins, and  a  second,  but  transient  usurpation, 
completed  the  catastrophe  of  the  government. 
In  this  brief  narrative  we  observe  a  guarded 
jealousy  exercised  against  the  crusaders  until 
they  had  removed  the  Turkish  power  to  some 
distance  from  Constantinople;  an  impetuous 
violence  then  employed  in  inflaming  the  resent- 
ment, which  had  been  kindled  by  the  suspi- 
cious prudence  of  the  first  of  the  three  em- 
perors }  and  the  vice  and  incapacity  of  the 
third,  while  he  continued  to  provoke  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  crusaders,  weakening  the  empire 
by  dismemberment,  and  subjecting  the  throne 
itself  to  those  efibrts  of  ambition,  by  which  the 
state  was  rendered  ripe  for  its  destruction. 

The  new  empire  was  not  however  fitted  for  a 
long  duration.    The  imperial  territories,  which 
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had  been  recently  diminished  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians,  *  and  were  at 
this  time  yet  more  reduced  by  the  independence 
^  of  the  recently  acquired  provinces  beyond  the 
Hellespont,  and  of  a  new  principality  of  Epirus, 
comprehending  also  ^tolia  and  Thessaly,  were 
(/)  divided  into  several  portions,  and  only  a 
fourth  part  was  reserved  for  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor.  This  petty  principality  was  at 
the  same  time  exposed  to  dangers  both  domestic 
and  external.  The  Greeks,  already  sufficiently 
alienated  by  religious  and  national  antipathies, 
were  irritated  by  an  exclusion  from  all  civil  and 
military  honours ;  and  the  diminutive  and  feeble 
empire  was  surrounded  by  enemies  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  its  weakness,  by  the  revolted  Bul- 
garians and  Walachians,  the  fugitive  princes  of 
Nice  and  Trebizond,  and  the  new  despot  pf 
Epirus.  What  was  deficient  in  these  causes  of 
destruction,  was  t  supplied  by  the  commercial 
rivalry  of  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians,  the 
former  being  easily  induced  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  might 
themselves  enjoy  those  advantages,  which  the 
latter  had  received  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Latin  empire. 
In  the  division  of  the  Turkish  dominion  the 
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independent  dynasty  of  Roum  was  established 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  their  power*  extending 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinoplet  and  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  Through 
this  formidable  power  did  the  crusaders  endea- 
vour in  the  earlier  expeditions  to  force  their 
way  to  Palestine ;  and  it  was  by  the  experience 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  struggled  in 
their  progress  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  that 
they  were  induced  to  condu.ct  their  armies  after- 
wards by  sea.  So  far  then  as  the  maritime  cha- 
racter of  the  later  expeditions  was  connected 
with  the  seizure  of  Constantinople,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Latin  empire  of  tliat  eastern 
capital,  in  the  same  degree  must  the  great 
Turkish  principality  of  the  Lesser  Asia  be  con- 
sidered as  entering  into  the  general  combination 
of  events,  which  constitutes  the  history  of  the 

crusades. 

These  expeditions,  which  had  been  diverted 
from  their  original  object  to  the  attack  of 
Constantinople,  were  terminated  in  Africa. 
The  fourth  crusade  had  been  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Greek  empire  j  the  fifth  was 
partly,  and  the  sixth  entirely  occupied,  in  the 
invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  the  whole  series  was 
concluded  with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  Tunis.  As  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  overthrown  by  Saladin, 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  &c  vol.  5.  p.  675* 
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who  had  previously  rendered  himself  sultan  of 
Egypt,   and  *  at  his  death  possessed  an  empire 
extending  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
African  Tripoli,   it  was  naturally  concluded, 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  prosecuting 
these  enterprises  was  to  deprive  their  enemy  of 
.  the  resources  supplied  by  Egypt,  the  seat  of  his 
government.    The  efibrt,  though  repeated,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
crusades,     t  In  the  year  1218,  twenty-five  years 
afler  the   death  of  Saladin,   the  crusaders  at- 
tacked Damietta,  and  took  it  afler  a  siege  of 
sixteen  months;    but  the  camp  having  been 
overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  conclude  a  peace 
on  the  condition  of  relinquishing  their  conquest. 
Damietta  was  again  taken  in  the  year  1249, 
and  the  crusading  army,  having  advanced  to  the 
same  spot  which  had  befpre  proved  fatal,   was 
defeated  in  consequence  of  the  precipitation 
of  the  van-guard,  and  aflerwards  captured,  with 
its  leader  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  in  attempting  to 
effect  a  retreat.     The  final  effort  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  in  the  year  1270,   was  exhausted  in  the 
war  of  Tunis,  which  was  begun  by  the  same 
prince  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  concluded 
in  the  same  year  by  his  successor,  Lewis  having 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6.  p.  88. 
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perished  by  the  plague.  Various  motives  have 
been  assigned  for  a  direction  of  the  forces  of  the 
crusaders  so  remote  from  their  original  object.* 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  French  monarch,  who 
has  been  denominated  Saint  Lewis,  was  induced 
by  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  prince, 
to  sail  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  before 
he  should  pursue  his  voyage  to  the  east.  It 
t  has  also  been  said,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  it 
by  his  brother  the  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  desi- 
rous that  the  African  coast  might  again  become 
tributary  to  the  Sicilian  crown,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Roger  the  Norman.  In  the  year 
1291  the  crusaders  were  (u)  finally  expelled 
from  Palestine,  being  then  deprived  of  Acre» 
their  last  possession  in  that  country. 

The  ultimate  failure  of  these  expeditions  has 
been  attributed  by  t  the  abbe  Fleury  chiefly  to 
the  abuse  of  their  principle,  by  which  their 
privileged  character  was  extended  to  a  variety 
of  domestic  wars.  The  papal  indulgence, 
which  had  been  originally  granted  only  to  those 
who  engaged  in  the  war  of  Palestine,  was  first 
extended  to  the  preservation  of  the  new  empire 
of  Constantinople  against  the  schismatics  of 
Greece,  and  soon  afterwards  to  all  wars  which 
were  deemed  necessary  for  the  support  of  reli- 

*  Abrege  de  THitt.  de  France  par  Daniel^  tome  S.  p.  14^ 
^  Abrege  Chron.  par  M ezeray,  tome  3.  p.  445. 
X  Jorttn'i  Remarks  on  Ecclei.  HiaU  vol.  3.  p.  S40. 
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gion.    Hostilities  against  not  only  the  Saracens 
of  Spain,  but  the  Pagans  of  Prussia  and  Livonia, 
and  the  heretics  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
even  against  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  and  his 
illegitimate  son  Manfred,  when  they  were  at 
variance  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  were  deemed 
equally  meritorious  with  those  which  were  un« 
dertaken  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine;  and 
the  people  of  Christendom  either  availed  them- 
selves of  the  more  convenient  opportunity  of 
procuring  the  remission  of  their  sins  without 
engaging  in  a  distant  enterprise,   or  became  in- 
different to  exhortations  so  far  perverted  from 
the  object,  which  had   originally  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  west.     So  indifferent  indeed 
did  the  nations  of  Europe  become  to  the  invita- 
tions of  the  clergy,  that  it  was  at  length  found 
to  be  necessary  to  promise  indulgences  even  to 
those  who  would  be  present  at  their  sermons. 
This  abuse  however,  which  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  bestowed  by  the  cru- 
sades on  the  Roman  pontifis,  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  their  failure.     The  temporal  interests 
of  the  chiefs  -divided  their  forces  in  the  very 
commencement;  and  so  much  was  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition  sacrificed  to  the  eager 
desire  of  returning  home,  that  Godfrey,  the 
first  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  left  with  an  army 
consisting  only  of  two  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse.    This  evil  became  yet  greater 
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after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  new 
empire  erected  in  Greece  presenting  more 
powerful  attractions  to  the  avidity  of  the  western 
Europeans,  and  diverting  their  attention  frcmi 
the  recovery  of  Palestine.  Lastly,  the  methods 
of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  these  expedi- 
tions contributed  also  to  abate  the  spirit  by 
which  they  were  animated.  The  plenary  in- 
dulgence was  at  first  granted  only  to  those  who 
bore  arms ;  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  those 
who,  being  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or  sex, 
incapable  of  serving,  ftirnished  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cause ;  from  these  it  was 
still  farther  extended  to  all  persons  whatsoever, 
who  gaye  money,  either  in  their  lives,  or  by  their 
wills  ;  and  at  length  even  they  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  crusades,  obtained 
dispensations  from  their  vows  in  consideration 
of  pecuniary  assistance.  The  insufficiency  of 
these  expedients  gave  occasion  to  the  adoption 
of  another,  which  must  have  alienated  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  the  very  agents  in  prompt- 
ing these  enterprises  of  mistaken  piety.  After 
the  loss  of  Jerusalenfl  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  exact  a  contribution  from  the  ecclesiastics, 
which  from  the  victorious  sultan  was  denomi- 
nated the  Saladin-tenth ;  and  so  commodious 
a  precedent  of  taxation  was  followed  on  all  oc- 
casions, the  Roman  pontifis  arrogating  to  them- 
selves a  right  of  disposing  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues. 
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(a)  The  first  project  of  these  expeditions  has 
been  attributed,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
to  Gerbert  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  in  the 
year  999  was  advanced  to  the  papacy  with  the 
name  of  Sylvester  II.  He  did  indeed  ad- 
dress a  letter  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
whole  Christian  church,  imploring  assistance ; 
that  assistance^  however  which  he  solicited, 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 
Having  stated ,  the  claims  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  he  adds :  Enitere  ergo  miles 
Christi,  esto  signifer,  et  compugnator,  et  quod 
armis  nequis,  consilii  et  opum  auxilio  subveni. 
Quid  est  quod  das,  aut  cui  das  ?  Nempe  ex 
multo  modicum,  et  ei  qui  omne  quod  habet 
gratis  dedit,  nee  tam  ingratis  recepit,  et  hie 
eum  multiplicat,  et  in  futuro  remunerat.  Per 
me  benedicit  tibi,  ut  largiendo  crescat  et  pec- 
cata  relaxet,  ut  secum  regnando  vivas.  Hist. 
Franc.  Script,  a  Du  Chesne,  tome.  2.  p.  794. 
Indeed  a  military  aid  must  have  been  plainly 
impracticable  when  the  Capetian  dynasty  of 
France  had  not  yet  formed  lliat  country  into  a 
powerfid  monarchy,  and  the  Saracens  were 
still  established  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Italy. 

{b)  He  was  excited  to  form  this  project  by  an 
embassy  which  had  been  sent  by  Michael  VII. 
emperor  of  Greece,  to  solicit  assistance  against 
the  Turks,  and  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to 
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hope  that  the  termination  of  the  great  schism, 
which  separated  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
would  be  a  consequence  of  his  interposition. 
Esprit  des  Croisades,  tome  3.  p.  4^7. 

(c)  A  town  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  held  in  great 
veneration  as  containing  the  body  of  James, 
who  was  devoutly  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards 
for  having  introduced  among  them  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  religion,  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  gain- 
ing an  important  victory  over  the  Moors. 
Mariana,  book  4.  ch.  1. 

((f)  In  the  year  1065  seven  thousand  pilgrims 
went  to  Palestine  in  one  body.  Esprit  des 
Croisades,  tome  3.  p.  34. 
«  {e)  They  were  still  however  allowed  to  have 
two  churches  for  performing  their  devotions, 
as  the  Turks,  while  they  indulged  their  own 
barbarity,  wished  to  receive  the  money  of  the 
Christians.     Ibid  p.  42. 

(/)  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  5.  p.  653. 
The  historian  has  remarked  that  Togrul  Beg, 
the  grandson  of  Seljuk,  from  whom  the  nation 
derived  its  name,  expelled  the  princes  of  Ghizni 
from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Persia,  and 
drove  them  upon  India.  Ibid.  p.  654,  655. 
Thus  the  great  inroad  of  the  Turks  influenced 
at  once  the  fortunes  both  of  the  east,  and  of 
the  west  of  Asia. 

(g)  The  title  of  solthan  or  sultan,  signify* 
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ing  hrd,  was  first  assumed  by  one  of  the  in- 
dependent princes  of  Ghizni,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  other  dynasties,  which  parti- 
tioned the  Saracen  empire.  The  title  emir, 
signifying  commander,  had  been  before  employ- 
ed.    Herbelot,  art.  Solthan. 

(h)  The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
marks on  this  occasion^  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Koran  was  more  pure  and  meritorious  than 
that  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  not  assisted  by 
any  visible  splendour  of  worship,  which  might 
allure  the  pagans  with  some  resemblance  of 
their  own  idolatry.  Decl.  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  5. 
p.  656.  He  has  not  remarked  that  the  triumph 
was  much  easier  as  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
taught  no  mystery,  and  permitted  licentious* 
ness ;  and  in  his  acrimony  against  tbat  of  Christ 
he  has  not  considered  that  the  resemblance  of 
pagan  idolatry  began  so  late  as  the  fourtli  cen- 
tury, being  consequent  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine.  Mosh.  cent, 
4.  part.  2.  ch.  S. 

(i)  Beveridge  says  that  the  Gelalean  year,  so 
named  from  one  of  the  titles  of  Malek  Shah, 
is,  if  any  year  can  be  so  denominated,  truly  tro* 
pical,  or  correspondent  to  the  appearances  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  it  was  invented  for  ascer- 
taining the  return  of  the  solemnity  of  Neuruz, 
as  the  Gregorian  for  that  of  Easter.  Instit. 
Chron.  lib.  1.  cap,  11.    Neuruz  or  Nevrouz  was 
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the  appellation  of  the  first  day  of  the  year,  or 
the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

(*)  He  is  thus  described  by  William  df  Tyre. 
£rat  autem  hie  idem  statura  pusillus,  et  quan- 
tum ad  exteriorem  hominem  persona  contemp- 
tibilis.  Sed  major  in  exiguo  regnabat  carpore 
virtus,  Vivacis  enim  ingenii  erat,  et  oculum 
habens  perspicacem,  gratumque,  et  sponte  fluens 
ei  non  deerat  eloquium.  Lib.  1.  cap.  11 «  Ex- 
ternal meanness  seems  to  have  rendered  his  ap- 
peal to  the  consciences  of  men  more  powerful, 
when  the  preacher  was  in  other  respects  so  emi- 
nently gifted,  as  it  gave  a  more  spiritual  cha- 
racter to  his  exhortation.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  opinion,  for  he  affected  the  most 
mortified  exterior,  and  would  ride  only  on  an 
ass;  and  the  people,  reverencing  his  austere 
humility,  preserved  the  hairs  of  his  ass  as  re- 
liques.     Esprit  des  Crois.  tome  3.  p.  108, 107. 

(/)  "  You  will  turn,"  said  the  pontiff*,  "  against 
the  enemy  of  the  Christian  name  those  swords, 
which  you  are  incessantly  sharpening  against 
each  other,  which  that  salutary  truce  ordained 
by  our  predecessors  has  not  been  able  to  make 
you  lay  aside,  and  which  you  must  now  sheath» 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  be  struck  with  the  ana- 
thema, which  we  have  just  now  launched  against 
every  one  who  should  dare  to  infringe  it — Since 
you  must  have  blood,  bathe  yourselves  in  the 
blood  of  infidels,  wash  away  in  this  guilty  blood 
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the  blood  of  Christians  with  which  you  are  pol- 
luted--—Oppressors  of  the  widow  and  of  the  or- 
phan, robbers,  assassins,  famished  vultures,  who 
have  no  pleasure  but  in  fields  of  carnage,  be- 
hold the  moment  when  you  may  prove,  whether 
you  are  animated  by  a  true  courage,  whether 
you  are  warriors  or  savage  tigers,  such  as  you 
have  hitherto  shown  yourselves.''*— Ibid.  148, 
144. 

(m)  The  commutation  of  ecclesiastical  pen- 
ances for  money  was  a  sufficiently  obvious  in- 
vention; the  difficulty  was  to  extend  such  a 
commutation  to  the  punishments  of  a  future  ex- 
istence. For  this  purpose  a  very  extraordinary 
notion  was  devised,  that  of  works  qf  supererO" 
gation.  It  was  held  that  there  existed  an  im- 
mense treasure  of  merits  composed  of  the  good 
deeds  performed  by  the  ssunts  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  their  own  salvation ;  and  that  the 
Roman  pontifll;  as  the  guardian  of  this  treasure, 
possessed  the  power  of  assigning  to  any  sinner 
such  a  portion  of  it,  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  his  future  happiness.  Mosh.  cent.  12. 
part  S.  ch.  3.  It  was  forgotten  that  we  have 
been  directed,  when  we  have  done  all,  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  unprofitable  servants,  having 
done  only  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do. 
Indulgences,  it  is  observable,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Latin  church,  F.  Paul's  Hist,  of  the  Coun. 
of  Trent,  p.  766.  Lond.    1676.     Indulgences 
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formed  the  great  abuse  in  practice,  as  transub- 
stantiation  in  doctrine :  both  were  important  to 
the  papal  system,  as  the  one  supplied  the  pon- 
tiff with  money,  while  the  other  procured  vene- 
ration for  his  agents. 

(n)  The  first  crusade  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  I.  that  king  of  France,  in  whose  reign,  as 
has  been  remarked  in  vol.  1.  p.  498,  the  general 
progress  of  the  royal  power  was  suspended. 
When  th$  duke  of  Normandy  could  proceed 
from  the  very  neighbourhood  of  his  capital  to 
acquire  a  kingdom  for  himself,  the  pontiff  might 
well  set  him  at  defiance  in  a  southern  province. 

(o)  Saladin,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
army  of  Noureddin,  sultan  of  many  places  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  possessed  himself  of 
Egypt,  and  suppressed  the  caUpbate  of  that 
country  in  the  year  II71 :  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Noureddin,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1 174, 
Saladin,  who  had  continued  to  acknowledge  a 
dependance  on  his  former  master,  began  to  seize 
the  towns  of  Syria,  and  in  the  year  II87 
became  master  of  Jerusalem.  At  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1L93,  his  domi- 
nions of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  divided  among 
three  of  his  sons,  two  distinct  and  rival  dynas- 
ties being  constituted  in  upper  and  lower  Syria, 
and  Egypt  forming  a  separate  principality.  Her- 
belot,  art.  Salahedditu 

By  the  division  of  the  dominions  of  Saladin, 
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the  power  which  had  crashed  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  /So  much  reduced, 
that  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  crasaders  were 
permitted  to  revive:  that  kingdom  however 
could  be  useful  only  as  a  temporary  excitement 
of  their  exertions,  which  were  again  stimulated 
by  the  desire  and  the  expectation  of  its  re-esta- 
blishment. The  suppression  of  the  Fatimite 
cabphate  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  a  conse- 
quence of  the  ascendancy  attained  by^  Saladin, 
prepared  that  country  for  its  subsequent  jincor- 
poration  into  the  general  empire  of  the  Turks. 
Its  schismatical  caliphate  had  served  at  once  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  Arabian  empire,*  and 
to  maintain  a  principle  of  religious  division, 
which  should  afterwards  aUenate  Persia  from  the 
Ottoman  government,  and  control  the  power  of 
the  Turks.  The  sect  of  Ali  was  restored  in 
Persia  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury,  or  about  two  centuries  after  it  had  been 
suppressed  in  Egypt. 

(jp)  The  leper  was  Baldwin  IV.  king  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  by  his  disease  was  rendered  inca- 
pable of  governing ;  the  woman  was  his  sister 
Sybilla,  his  natural  successor ;  the  child  was 
her  son  Baldwin  V. ;  the  coward  was  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  whom  she  married  afler  the  suspi- 
cious death  of  her  child ;  the  traitor  was  Ray- 
mond count  of  Tripoli,  who  had  been  irritated 
by  his  exclusion  from  the  succession  and  re- 
gency.   Decl.  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6.  p.  96. 
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(9)  Troops  of  warriors  and  pilgrims,  often 
confounded  together,  went  continually  to  the 
east  in  the  intervals  of  the  great  crusades, 
though  all  except  seven  were  inconsiderable 
expeditions.  The  latter  were  commonly  ex- 
cited by  some  remarkable  event,  as  the  loss  of 
Edessa  or  of  Jerusalem. 

(r)  In  the  book  entitled  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  which  is  a  collection  of  treatises  re» 
lative  to  the  crusades,  we  find  the  admiration 
of  the  Latins  very  strongly  expressed  in  the 
following  passages.  O  quanta  civitas  nobilis 
et  decora,  quot  monasteria,  quotque  palacia 
sunt  in  ea  opere  miro  fabrefacta,  quot  etiam  in 
plateig  vel  in  vicis  opera  ad  spectandum  mira* 
bilia!  Tsdium  est  quidem  magnum  reeitare 
quanta  sit  ibi  opulentia  bonorum  omnium,  auri 
et  argenti,  palliorum  multiformium,  sanctarum- 
que  reliquiarum :  omni  etiam  tempore  navigio 
frequenti  cuncta  hominum  necessaria  illuc  afie- 
runtur.  Fulcherii  Garnet.  Gesta  Peregr. 
Franc.  And  almost  the  same  expressions  again 
occur :  O  quanta  civitas,  quam  nobilis,  quam 
jucunda,  quamque  referta  ecclesiis  et  palaciis 
miro  opere  fabricatis,  quss  spectacula,  qu»  mi- 
rabilia  asre  et  marmore  ccelata  in  ea  continen* 
tur  !  Gesta  Franc.  Hierus  Expugn.  lib.  1. 

(s)  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia  he  acquired  the 
entire  circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the  Syrian 
Gates,  SQ  that  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum 
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Ws  separated  on  all  sides  from  the  sea  and 
their  Musulman  brethren,  and  after  the  loss  of 
Nice  the  seat  of  government  was  established  at 
Cogni  or  Iconium»  an  obscure  and  inland  town 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  Com 
stantinople.  DecK  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6  p.  74. 
A  portion  of  the  territory  thus  acquired  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  extending  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mseander  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Grecian  capital,  served  to  form  the  little  em* 
pire  of  Nice,  which  sheltered  the  imperial 
family  of  Constantinople,  until  it  became  prac« 
ticable  to  expel  their  Latin  conquerors.  Ibid, 
p.  182. 

(t)  Only  one  fourth  part  was  given  to  the 
emperor,  the  other  three  being  equally  shared 
between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  barons 
of  France.  Tlie  doge  of  Venice  accordingly 
assumed  the  singular  addition  of  lord  of  one 
fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
portion  of  the  republic  being  three  eighth 
parts,  or  a  fourth  and  the  half  of  a  fourth. 
Ibid.  p.  1 77,  178. 

(u)  A  renewal  of  the  crusades  was  often  medi- 
tated in  succeeding  times.  Henault  mentions 
such  a  design  as  formed  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IV.  and  Philip  VI.  and  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  II.  who  was  contemporary  to 
Lewis  XI.    Mezeray  notices  such  a  scheme  in 

VOL.   lU.  H 
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his  account  of  the  reigns  of  Philip  VI.  John 
I.  Charles  V.  Charles  VI.  Charles  VII.  and 
Lewis  XI ;  and  tells  us  that  Charles  VIIL 
proposed  to  pass  into  Greece,  when  he  should 
have  effected  the  conquest  of  Italy.  This  last 
project  was  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Ve- 
netians and  the  pope.  Even  in  the  reign 
however  of  Lewis  XII*  he  remarks,  the  pope 
endeavoured'  to  excite  the  Christian  princes 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  made  an  irruption 
into  Friuli  in  aid  of  Lewis  Sforza.  This  at- 
tempt was  frustrated  by  the  disagreement  of 
the  French  and  Venetians.  Mickle,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  has  observed, 
that  the  eastern  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese, 
being  directed  against  the  Saracen  possessors 
of  the  oriental  countries,  were  really  a  renewal 
of  the  crusades.  Lewis  Sforza  in  the  year 
1499  inverted  the  principle,  by  forming  an  al- 
liance with  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor, 
against  the  Venetians,  and  thus  introducing 
the  Turks  into  the  political  combinations  of 
Europe.  The  precedent  was  followed  by  Francis 
I.  of  France,  who  brought  the  Turks  into  Hun- 
gary to  attack  the  emperor. 


LECTURE  XXIV, 

« 

<y  the  consequences  qf  the  Crusades, 


V  - 


A  VERY  superficial  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  lecture  will  produce  a  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  consequences '  which 
must  have  followed  such  a  series  of  great  ex- 
peditions, whatever  may  be  thought  df  them 
as  advantageous  or  prejudicial.  Occurring  just  ,^ 
at  the  tim^  when-  the  governments  of  f^estern 
Europe  were  beginning  to  assume  the  forms  of 
the  future  system  of  policy ;  creating  a  poli- 
tical and  social  intercourse  among  nations, 
which  before  were  scarcely  brought  together, 
except  by  the  violences  of  neighbouring  hosti- 
lity ;  familiarizing  the  half-civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  western  states  to  the  commercial  opu- 
lence of  the  Italian  cities,  to  the  still  remain- 
ing grandeur  of  the  eastern  capital  of  the  an- 
tient  empire,  and  to  the  peculiar  manners  and 
appearances  of  yet  more  distant  countries;  and 
exercising  whatever  influence  of  good  or  ill 

h2 
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they  possessed^  not  in  one  temporaiy  and  tran- 
sient agency  upon  the  society  of  Europe^  but 
1)y  an  operation  continued  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  almost  two  centuries ;  these  expedi- 
tions cannot  have  failed  to  generate  effects '  of 
the  greatest  importance^  not  only  in  those,  na- 
tions of  Europe  which  were  immediately  en- 
gagedt  but  also  as  far  as  the  operation  of  Eu- 
ropean manners  and  principles  can  be  inuu 
gined  to  extend.  Though  therefore  the  ter- 
mination of  the  crusades  is  more  than  five  hun* 
dred  years  distant  from  the  present  time^  the 
consideration  of  their  influence  must  even  now 
be  a  most  interesting  enquiry. 

Historians  are  indeed  by  no  means  agreed 
in  determining,  whether  the  consequences  of 
these  enterprises  should  be  regarded  as  bene- 
ficial or  mischievous.  Among  the  writers  by 
whom  they  have  been  particularly  noticed,  four 
may  be  distinguished;  Mosheim,  Robertson, 
Gibbon,  and  Herder.  Of  Ihese  four  writers, 
Mosheim  and  Gibbon,  though  influenced  by 
very  different  sentiments,  may  be  classed  to- 
gether as  agreeing  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
crusades,  which  they  represent  as  the  sources 
,qf  the  most  fatal  calamities;  Robertson  as 
their  unqualified  panegyrist ;  and  Herder  as 
holding  a  middle  rank  between  the  two  de- 
scriptions. It  will  be  useful  to  compare  their 
several  statements,   that  we  may  the  better 
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form  our  judgment  of  the  real  influences  of 
these  celebrated  efforts  of  the  west ;  and  it  will 
at  the  same  time  be  gratifying  to  remark  the 
peculiar  dispositions  of  mind,  which  probably 
gave  being  to  sentiments  thus  various. 

Mosheim,  it  is  obvious,  regarded  these  enter- 
prises merely  as  an  ecclesiastical    historian ; 
and  in  this  charaQter,  reprobating  at  once  the 
corrupt  principles  which  had  generated  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  crusaders,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  immediately  redounded  to  the  purity  of 
religion  from  their  expeditions,  he  was  natu- 
rally led  to  condemn  the  crusades  as  pernicious 
in  every  view,  ecclesiastical  and  political.    The 
Roman  pontiffs  and  the  princes  of  Europe* 
were  originally,  he  conceived,  engaged  in  these 
enterprises  solely  by  a  principle  of  superstition, 
though  their  subsequent  experience  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  derived  from  them,  rein- 
fol^d  this  pjlQciple  with  the  impulses  of  am- 
bition   and  ^avarice :    and   the    consequences 
were,  in  his  opinion,  **  highly  prejudicial  both 
to  the  cause  of  religion   and  to  the  civil  in- 
terests of  mankind,''  enormously  augmenting 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  enriching 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  destroying  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  and  aggravating  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhausting  the  western  nations  of  their  popula- 


Ecdes,  Hilt.  etnt.  11*  part.  1.  cb.  1.  sect.  S.  kc* 
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tion  and  their  treasures,  which  were  exported 
to  the  east. 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  will 
readily  be  supposed,  was  not  influenced  by  sen- 
timents similar  to  those  of  the  historian  of  the 
church ;   but  that  disposition  which  he  has  so 
plainly  manifested,  of  representing  every  thing 
connected  with  Christianity  in  the  most  unfisu- 
vourable  view,  appears  to  have  induced  him  to 
aggravate  also  the  operation  of  its  abuses,  and 
thus,  for  once,  to  write  in  correspondence  with 
the  sincere  and  anxious  friend  of  genuine  reli- 
gion.    "  The  principle  of  the  crusades,"  says* 
this  historian,  *'  was  a  savage  fanaticism ;  and 
the  most  important  effects  were  analogous  to  the 
cause.     Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return 
with  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and 
Palestine ;  and  each  relic  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions. 
The  belief  of  the  catholics  was  corrupted  by 
new  legends,  their  practice  by  new  supersti- 
tions ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition, 
the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the 
last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final  progress 
of  idolatry,  flowed  from  the  baleful  fountain  of 
the  holy  war.     The  active  spirit  of  the  Latins 
preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  reli- 
gion; and  if  the  ninth   and  tenth  centuries 
were  the  times  of  darkness,  the  thirteenth  and ' 

•  Decline  and  Fall*  &c.  yoL  6.  p.  209^211.      * 
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fourteenth  were  the  age  of  absurdity  and 
fable."  He  afterwards  admits  that  society 
made  a  great  and  rapid  progress  towards  im- 
provement during  the  two  centuries  of  the 
crusades,  but  declares  his  opinion,  that  these 
enterprises  *'  checked^  rather  than  forwarded, 
the  maturity  of  Europe  ;**  and  yet  concludes 
with  acknowledging  that,  among  the  causes 
which  undermined  the  feudal  aristocracy,  ^^  a 
conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  cru- 
sades. The  estates  of  the  barons,"  he  ob« 
serves,  "  were  dissipated,  and  their  race  was 
often  extinguished,  in  these  costly  and  perilous 
expeditions.  Their  poverty  extorted  from  their 
pride  those  charters  of  freedom,  which  un- 
locked the  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the 
farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  arti- 
ficer, and  gradually,  restored  a  substance  and 
a  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of 
the  community." 

Robertson,  on  the  contrary,  has  represented 
the  consequences  of  the  crusades  as  altogether 
beneficial.*  Composing  his  "  View  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Society  in  Europe,"  and  perceiving 
that  this  progress  was  obviously  in  some  res^ 
pects  faoflitated  and  incited  by  their  operation, 
he  appears  to  have  contented  himseli*  with  the 
consideration,  which  was  so  favourable  to  his 
own  immediate  purpose.     He  accordingly  de- 

♦  Hiit.  of  Cbarlea  V.  vol*  1.  sect.  1, 
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scribes  them  as  having  difiused  information  and 
.  improvement  among  the  western  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, by  leading  them  through  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Asia,  countries  better  cultivated  and  more 
civilized  than  their  own  ;  and  by  opening  an  in- 
tercourse between  the  east  andfwest,  which  sub- 
sisted during  ;JLwo  centuries:  he  represents 
them  as  M\4ng  produced  a  salutary  revolution 
in  the  internal  state  of  governments,  by  the  op- 
portunities which  they  afforded  to  sovereigns, 
none  of  whom  engaged  in  the  first  of  these  ex- 
peditions, of  purchasing  at  a  small  expense  con- 
siderable territories  from  the  barons ;  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  monarchs 
arising  from  the  reunion  of  those  fiefs,  the 
possessors. of  which  had  perished  without  leav* 
ing  heirs  to  inherit  them ;  by  the  facility  of 
extending  the  royal  prerogatives  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  feudal  chiefs,  who  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  control  and  defy  their  superiors ;  and 
by  (a)  the  suspension,  or  extinction,  of  private 
hostilities,  those  who  had  engaged  in  these  ex- 
peditions being  protected  by  the  anathemas  of 
the  church :  and  lastly  he  exhibits  them  as  en- 
riching the  commercial  states  of  Italy,  not  only 
,  by  the  profits  immediately  arising  from  convey- 
ing the  armies  and  supplying  them  with  provi- 
sions, but  still  more  by  the  valuable  immuni- 
ties procured  for  those  states  in  the  settlements 
which  the  crusaders  established  in  Asia,  and  by 
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the  important  advantages  derived  to  them  from 
the  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire. 

Of  the  German  writer  a  yet  different  account 
must  be  given.  He  admits  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  advantages  which  have  been  ascrib- 
ed to  the  crusades,  but  regards  them  merely  as 
concurrent  causes,  without  which  the  same  ef- 
fects might  better  have  been  produced.  *'  If/' 
•ays  *  he,  **  the  crusades  carried  on  by  Europe  in 
the  east,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  epoch 
of  a  great  revolution  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe, 
yet  we  must  take  care  not  to  esteem  them  its 
first  and  only  cause.  They  were  nothing  more 
than  a  mad  enterprise,  which  cost  Europe  some 
millions  of  men,  and  reconveyed  to  it  in  the 
survivors,  for  the  most  part,  a  loose,  daring,  de- 
bauched, and  ignorant  rabble.  The  good  which 
was  effected  in  their  time  arose  chiefly  from 
collateral  causes,  which  obtained  free-er  play  at 
this  period,  and  produced  advantages,  in  many 
respects  attended  with  considerable  danger/' 
He  afterwards  t  observes  that  '*  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  ascribe  so  many  beneficial  effects  to 
the  crusades,  that  conformably  to  this  opinion 
our  quarter  of  the  globe  (&)  must  require  a  simi- 
lar ffver,  to  agitate  and  excite  its  forces,  once 
in  every  five  or  six  centuries ;  but  a  closer  in- 
spection will  show,  that  most  of  these  effects 

•  OQUiiiet.or  a  Phfl.  of  the  Hiit.  of  Mao,  p.  599.    Land, 
leoo.    t  lUd.  p.  615. 
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proceeded  not  from  the  crusades,  at  least  not 
from  them  alone  ;  and  that,  among  the  various 
impulses  Europe  then  received,  they  were  at 
most  accelerating  shocks,  acting  upon  the  whole 
in  collateral  or  oblique  directions,  with  which 
die  minds  of  Europeans  might  well  have  dispens* 
ed«  Indeed,  *'  he  adds,^*  it  is  a  mere  phantom 
of  the  brain,  to  frame  one  prime  source  of  events 
out  of  seven  distinct  expeditions,  undertaken 
in  a  period  of  two  centuries,  by  different  na- 
tions, and  from  various  motives,  solely  because 
they  bore  one  eoipmon  name.''  Nor  is  it  more 
difficult  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  opinion 
of  Herder,  by  tracing  it  to  its  souice.  In  hig 
philosophy  of  history  his  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  establish  in  politics  a  principle  of 
blind  fatality,  agreeably  to  the  correspondent 
principle  in  morals,  which  has  been'  so  generally 
inculcated  by  the  dramatic  writers  of  his  coun- 
try. With  this  view  it  appeared  necessary  at 
once  to  admit  the  general  progress  of  European 
society,  and  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
contingent  operations;  to  admit  that  advan- 
tages had  arisen  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  agitation, 
and  to  maintain  that  the  European  machine 
would  have  worked  bettar  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  extrinsic  causes. 

If  we  now  more  paiticularly  compare  toge- 
ther the  opinions  of  these  eminent  writers,  we 
shall  discover,  as  might  be  expected^  that  thcgr 
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contain  mnch  truth  amidst  all  their  disagree- 
ment. An  attentive  and  comprehensive  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  of  Europe  will 
convince  us,  with  Mosheim  and  Gibbon,  that  a 
variety  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  abuses 
have  been  occasioned,  or  aggravated,  by  these 
expeditions ;  with  Robertson,  that  their  opera- 
tion on  commerce  and  internal  policy  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  general  improvement  of  Euro- 
pean society ;  and  with  Herder,  that  in  pro- 
ducing the  bene^cial  effects  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  them,  they  acted  rather  as  accele- 
rating, than  as  distinct  and  indispensable 
causes.  I  propose  therefore  to  show  to  what 
degree  these  opinions  are  capable  of  being  com- 
bined into  one  general  view  of  the  influences  of 
these  memorable  enterprises,  and  to  point  out 
some  additional  consideratioos  ^hich  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  their  respective 
authors. 

I  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
two  former  of  these  writers  have  omitted  all 
consideration  of  the  commercial  benefits  of  the 
crusades;  and  yet  these  were  unquestionably 
important  to  Italy,  the  only  country  of  the 
west  which  could  then  be  properly  regarded  as 
commercial.  They  have  even  represented  them 
as  in  this  respect  of  an  injurious  tendency,  the 
population  of  the  west  having  been  greatly  di- 
minished by  these  enterprises,  and  its  treasures 
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transferred  to  the  east.     That  a  very  consider^ 
able  loss  of  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe 
was  occasioned,  and  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  specie  was  drawn  away  by  these 
expeditions,  are  unquestionable  facts.     They 
have  not  however  been  contemplated  by  Robert- 
son, who  appears  to  have,   in   this  view,  at- 
tended only  to  the  advantages  derived  to  the 
commercial  states  of  Italy.     It  becomes  there- 
fore necessary  to  enquire,  whether  this  extraor- 
dinary reduction  of  the  population  of  western 
Europe,    and  the  sudden  exhaustion    of   its 
specie,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  opinion,  which 
represents  the  crusades  as  favourable  to  its  im- 
provement, or  whether  they  were  not,  on  the 
contrary,  positive  disadvantages,  which  coun- 
teracted, and  perhaps  overbalanced,  any  advao* 
tageous  effects  resulting  from  the  same  causes. 
It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  when  a  society 
has  assumed  that  form,  which  admits  the  peace- 
able and  regular  exertions  of  domestic  industry, 
its  numbers  may  be  far  more  usefully  occupied 
at  home,  than  in  the  prosecution  of  a  foreign 
enterprise.    The  subject  of  our  present  consi- 
deration is  not  however  what  would  be  the 
most  beneficial  disposition  of  the  population  of 
an  improved  society,  but  what  would  be  most 
salutary  for  a  community,  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  oppressed  by  the  superior  or- 
ders, and  industry  was  subjected  to  the  most 
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grievous  restrictions,  in  which  the  nobility  dis- 
regarding the  control  of  the  sovereign,  consi- 
dered violence  as  the  priWlege  of  their  inheri- 
tance, and  sometimes  as  the  instrument  of  their 
acquisitions.  Such  was  at  this  period  the  state 
of  France,  the  country  chiefly  concerned  in 
these  expeditions,  and  in  reference  to  such  a 
state  of  society  should  the  question  be  con* 
sidered. 

The  judicious  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croi- 
sades  has  presented  such  a  piclure  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  as  must  preclude  every  doubt  in 
regard  to  that  part  of  the  enquiry,  which  relates 
to  the  loss  of  inhabitants.  *'  We  need  only,'^ 
says  *  he,  '^  cast  our  eyes  on  the  immense  crowd 
of  councils  occasioned  by  the  corruption  of 
manners,  and  we  shall  see  that,  except  the  tenth 
century,  we  could  scarcely  find  any  so  de- 
praved as  that  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 
They  were  all  occupied  in  condemning  incestu- 
ous  or  adulterous  persons,  monks  or  clergy 
who  had  become  vagrants  or  soldiers,  and  lay- 
men who  were  guilty  of  unnatural  vices  and  of 
every  species  of  violence;  und  these  very 
councils,"  he  adds,  ''  at  the  same  time  contri- 
buted to  aggravate  the  abuses  which  they  la- 
boured to  remove,  by  extending  and  multi- 
plying the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  was 
then  attached  to  crosses  on  the  highways.'' 

•  Tome  2,  p.  Si7,  848. 
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Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude;  that  (c)  sucb  a 
state  of  manners  indispensably  required  that 
some  great  drain  should  be  opened  for  carrying 
away  the  licentiousness  and  the  violence,  which 
rendered  society  incapable  of  receiving  the 
principles  of  improvement  ?  That  the  licentious 
and  the  violent  were  actually  the  foremost  to 
engage  in  these  expeditions  is  certain.  The 
violent  were  eager  to  embrace  a  method  of  sal- 
vation, which  accorded  with  their  ordinary 
practices ;  the  licentious  were  well  pleased  to 
exchange  a  domestic  situation  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  a  camp  :  and  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  crusading  armies  in  the  east  suffi- 
ciently prove,  that  they  were  principally  com- 
posed  of  these  two  descriptions.  When  these 
Jiad  been  swept  from  the  land,  it  was  surely 
not  less  fitted  for  the  reception  of  social  order 
and  happiness.  The  sober  and  industrious  re- 
mained behind  J  and  the  reduction  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  must  even  have  been  service- 
able to  these,  in  bestowing  upon  them  a  larger 
share  of  political  importance. 

The  other  objection,  which  relates  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  current  coin  of  the  west,  may 
be  obviated  by  a  consideration  of  the  connec- 
tion of  currency  with  commerce.  The  more 
Western  countries,  and  France  in  particular, 
were  indeed  drained  of  their  specie,  but  this 
specie  was  not  transferred  to  the  east.     The 
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crusaders  were  very  far  from  purchasing  of 
the  orientals  the  necessaries  which  they  found 
in  their  country,  and  at  Constantinople  they 
were  even  supplied  with  money  by  the  em- 
peror. The  treasures  exported  by  the  crusaders 
all  found  their  way  to  Italy  j  as  the  traders  of 
that  country  contracted  with  the  western  princes 
for  transporting  their  forces,  and  from  the 
fihores  of  Asia  supplied  the  armies  with  pro- 
visions after  they  had  disembarked.  The  ques- 
tion is  therefore  simply,  whether  the  sudden 
removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  specie 
of  the  more  western  countries  of  Europe  to 
the  commercial  cities  of  Italy  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod,  prejudicial  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
western  states. 

To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  though  the  Italian 
states  were  much  more  advanced  in  improve- 
ment than  those  of  the  more  western  countries, 
yet  even  among  them  the  spirit  of  commercial 
activity  had  been  but  recently  and  imperfectly 
excited,  and  was  capable  of  being  much  as- 
sisted by  the  stimulating  application  of  a  new 
and  considerable  capital.  The  other  countries 
of  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  yet 
become  in  any  degree  entitled  to  the  character 
of  commercial  states ;  their  traffic  must  have 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  gross  productions  of 
their  soils,  for  the  finer  manufactures  were  un^ 
known  among  them  ;  and  the  subtraction  of  a 
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considerable  portion  of  their  currencyy  though 
it  must  have  caused  much  inconvenience^ 
could  not  in  any  great  degree  have  reduced 
their  prosperity.  It  is  therefore  to  be  consi- 
dered, whether  the  general  improvement  of 
western  Europe  was  not  promoted  by  this  trans- 
mission of  a  large  part  of  its  specie  from  those 
countries  which  were  still  in  a  very  rude  con- 
dition, and  not  yet  capable  of  engaging  in  the 
efforts  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  that  which 
bad  already,  though  recently,  put  forth  the 
energies  of  industry,  and  was  therefore  quali- 
fied to  receive  mudi  advantage  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  additional  capital ;  especially 
as  this  could  ultimately  repay  the  favour  to  the 
more  western  countries,  by  extending  to  them 
the  principles  of  the  commercial  industry,  which 
had  been  fostered  in  its  own  peculiarly  favour- 
able circumstances.  Such  a  transmission  of 
specie  must  indeed  have  at  length  occurred, 
though  slowly  and  gradually,  in  the  necessaiy 
operation  of  commerce,  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
industrious  country  would  inevitably  have  at* 
tracted  the  currency  of  its  ruder  neighbours ; 
and  the  crusades  appear  to  have  only  done 
that  more  suddenly,  which  at  last  must  natu- 
rally have  occurred. 

If  we  now  connect  these  observations  toge- 
ther, we  shall  see  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  commercial  influences  of  the  crusades  were 
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directly  beneficial  to  Italy,  the  only  country  of 
the  west  which  was  then  susceptible  of  com- 
mercial benefit ;  that  the  drain  of  men  was  an 
advantage,  rather  than  an  evil,  as  it  freed  the 
ruder  states  from  a  disorderly  and  mischievous 
population ;  and  that  the  drain  of  money,  with<* 
out  causing  any  considerable  present  loss  to  the 
less  improved,  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  the  more  industrious,  and  at  the  most  only 
effected  at  once  that  which  must  have  happened 
by  a  gradual  operation. 

I  would  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  represented 
the  crusaders  as  irreclaimable  barbarians,  utterly 
insensible  to  the  superior  refinement  of  the 
nations  which  they  visited,  and  incapable  of 
deriving  from  an  intercourse,  which  was  conti- 
nued during  two  centuries,  any  degree  of  infor- 
mation or  improvement.  It  must  indeed  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  crusaders  were  barba- 
rians in  comparison  with  the  luxurious  and 
corrupted  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  the  east- 
ern empire  i  but  they  were  not  such  barbarians 
as  had,  six  centuries  before,  subverted  the  em- 
pire of  the  west.  The  governments  of  western 
Europe  had  begun  to  assume  some  degree  of 
regularity,  learning  had  begun  to  awaken  the 
dormant  energies  of  mind  among  their  subjects, 
and  the  institutions  of  chivalry  to  civilise  and 
refine  the  manners  of  society.    It  is  not  reason- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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able  to  suppose  that  people,  in  such  a  period  of 
their  social  progress,  should  be  insensible  to  a 
very  considerable  superiority  of  improvement^ 
when  placed  directly  in  their  view ;  and  the 
passages  cited  by  Robertson  prove  incontrover- 
tibly,  that  the  more  intdligent  among  them 
regarded  the  elegance  of  the  eastern  capital 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration,  and 
were  even  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Italians,  not  only  in  the  refinements  of  life,  but 
also  in  the  wisdom  of  their  political  regulations. 
The  mass  of  the  crusaders  may  indeed  have  felt 
little  of  this  admiration,  but  few  of  that  descrip- 
tion returned  to  their  native  countries,  and  the 
leaders  must  be  considered  as  the  natural 
vehicles  for  the  transmission  of  national  im* 
provement. 

But  though  the  historian  has  denied  the  in- 
fluenceof  the  examples  of  refinement  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  the  crusaders,  he  has  admitted 
that  the  crusades  did  exercise  a  very  extensive, 
though  an  indirect  influence,  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  European  manners,  since  he 
has  represented  that  spirit  of  chivalry,  to  which 
so  much  of  it  may  justly  be  ascribed,  as  an  effect, 
as  well  as  a  cause,  of  these  expeditions  to  the 
east.  A  series  of  distant  enterprises  against 
the  infidels  could  not  but  cherish  that  mixed 
.principle  of  military  glory  and  religious  zeal, 
from  which  they  were  themselves  derived,  and 
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thereby  augment  the  influeDce  of  that  singular 
system  of  manners,  which  protected  female 
intercourse  by  the  barriers  of  decorum,  and 
introduced  the  magnanimity  of  heroism  into 
the  conduct  of  ordinary  life. 

I  must  farther  remark^  that  both  Mosheim 
and  Gibbon  have  omitted  the  consideration  of 
that  influence  of  the  crusades,  which  tended  to 
the  extinction,  or  the  suspension,  of  private 
hostilities,  the  great  maladies  of  the  feudal  go- 
vernments of  Europe.  If  we  could  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  of  the  importance  of  their  influence 
in  this  respect,  we  must  receive  entire  convic- 
tion from  the  arguments  *  alleged  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  pontiff  to  stimulate  the  chief- 
tains of  Europe,  which  must  be  presumed  to 
exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  that 
time.  In  sudi  a  state  of  societv  as  is  there 
described,  the  ordinary  policy  of  a  statesman 
would  divert  against  a  foreign  enemy  the  pas- 
sions of  a  people  thus  preying  upon  themselves ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  crusades  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  the  west  enjoyed  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  guaranteed  by  the  anathemas 
of  Rome. 

It  must  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  two  historians  have  noticed  consequences 
of  the  crusades,  which  have  been  omitted  by 

*  Page  92,  93  of  this  Tolume. 
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Robertson,  though  entitled  to  a  very  serious 
consideration,  those  which  resulted  from  their 
operation  on  the  religious  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Europeans ;  they  concur  in  de- 
scribing the  superstitions  of  the  west  as  receiv- 
ing their  last  aggravations  from  the  wars  of 
Palestine.  In  the  reality  of  these  consequences 
I  agree  with  the  two  historians,  who  have  in- 
sisted on  them  ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  progress  of  society  they  may  be  regarded 
as  indirectly  beneficial,  however  they  augmented 
the  aggregate  of  present  evils.  Tyrants  have 
been  called  the  fathers  of  freedom,  and  abuses 
may  in  the  same  view  be  considered  as  the  pa* 
rents  of  reformation.  The  principle  of  the 
crusaders  was  indeed,  as  both  these  writers  have 
remarked,  savage  and  {d)  fanatical;  but  the 
nations  in  which  the  most  unlimited  indulgence 
was  allowed  to  such  a  spirit,  must  have  been 
hastened  forwards  towards  reformation  by  the 
very  excesses  which  it  instigated.  The  accu- 
mulation of  superstitions  disgusted  the  wise,  the 
extreme  abuse  of  indulgences  oflfended  the  mo- 
ral, and  the  very  spirit  of  religious  hostility, 
which  from  foreign  expeditions  against  infidels 
was  directed  to  domestic  violences  against  here- 
tics, (e)  served  to  excite  that  disposition  to 
religious  reformation,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  caused  such  a  considerable  secession 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  has  since  effected 
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an  important  melioration  even    among  those 
nations  that  still  adhered  to  the  papacy. 

In  regard  to  one  important  consequence  of 
the  crusades,  all  writers  are  agreed  except 
Mosheim,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
it  into  consideration ;  I  speak  of  their  opera- 
tion in  giving  a  shock  to  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  in  assisting 
the  emancipation  of  the  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety. It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  no 
great  sovereign  was  engaged  in  the  first  cru- 
sade ;  and  the  same  observation  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  fourth,  and  except  the  partial 
and  reluctant  concern  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  in  respect  also  of  the  fifth.  These 
three  of  the  seven  principal  expeditions  have 
been  considered  as  having  more  especially 
operated  to  the  depression  of  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, the  sovereigns  having  remained  quietly 
at  home,  while  inferior  princes  and  barons  ex- 
hausted their  resources  to  provide  for  expedi- 
tions to  the  east }  and  all  have  been  regarded 
as  having  operated  in  favour  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, by  distressing  the  superior  classes,  and 
reducing  them  to  the  necessity  of  bartering 
privileges  for  money.  The  first  example  of  the 
latter  operation  was  *  exhibited  in  Italy,  where 
the  great  augmentation  of  wealthy  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  crusades,  excited  so  general 

•  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  1.  sect.  1. 
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a  desire  of  liberty,  that  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  of  these  expeditions,  all  the  con- 
siderable cities  in  that  country  had  either  pur- 
chased or  extorted  large  immunities  from  the 
emperors.  These  grants  of  municipal  privi- 
leges were  {f)  from  Italy  introduced  into  the 
more  western  countries  of  Europe.  The  sove- 
reigns favoured  the  innovation  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
nobles ;  and  the  nobles,  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  crusades,  were  eager  to  procure 
money  by  the  sale  of  those  charters,  which 
undermined  their  own  importance. 

But  though  these  expeditions  must  have  uni- 
versally tended  to  give  importance  to  the  lower 
orders,  their  influence  in  depressing  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  which  has  been  stated  generally 
by  historians,  appears  to  have  been  limited  to 
France.  Among  the  sovereigns  engaged  in 
the  crusades  we  find  three  German  emperors, 
Conrad  III.  and  the  two  Frederics,  the  first 
and  second ;  and  one  king  of  England,  namely 
Richard  I.  The  eflects  of  the  concern  which 
thq  German  emperors  took  in  these  enterprises, 
have  been  •  already  noticed.  It  was  then  shown 
that  the  disastrous  crusade,  in  which  Conrad 
lost  his  whole  army,  favoured  very  consider- 
ably the  growing  power  of  the  nobility,  and 
that  the  diets  accordingly  acquired  in  the  reign 

•  Lect.  19.  vol.  2. 
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of  that  prince  a  new  degree  of  authority  j 
that  the  aristocracy  of  Germany  was  perfected 
in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I,  its  establishment 
having  been  particularly  favoured  by  the  cru- 
sade in  which  that  emperor  was  engaged ;  and 
that  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  an  inconsi- 
derate promise  of  undertaking  an  expedition  to 
Palsetine,  to  which  Frederic  IL  was  at  length 
driven  by  the  Roman  pontiJ9r,  put  an  end  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  authority.  Of 
the  English  monarch  who  engaged  in  the  war 
of  Palestine  a  similar  account  may  be  given ; 
and  it  has  *  accordingly  been  remarked,  that 
the  bearing  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  on  the 
general  progress  of  the  English  government 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  exhausting  the  re- 
sources of  the  crown,  by  those  sales  of  the  re- 
venues and  royal  manors  to  which  that  prince 
had  recourse  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
expedition ;  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  exactions  of  the  sovereign,  in 
consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  demand ;  and 
in  exciting  that  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  nobles,  which  could  not  fail  to  result  from 
the  protracted  absence  of  the  king. 

In  France  indeed  we  perceive  that  three  so- 
vereigns, Lewis  VIL  Philip  Augustus,  and 
Lewis  IX.  did  also  take  the  cross ;  but  the 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  79. 
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French  nobles  were  more  generally  engaged  in 
these  expeditions  than  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish, and  therefore  were  less  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  absences  of  their  sovereigns 
to  diminish  the  royal  authority.  In  regard  to 
Lewis  VII.  in  particular,  who  conducted  the 
second  crusade  in  conjunction  with  the  em- 
peror Conrad  III.  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
general  dignity  of  the  government  *  was  main- 
tained by  the  ability  of  his  minister,  the  abbot 
Suger ;  and  when  the  enterprise  had  failed, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  brother  of  the 
king  to  usurp  the  administration,  and  perhaps 
the  royal  authority  itself,  the  interposition  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  clergy  of  France 
preserved  the  public  tranquillity.  Of  Philip 
Augustus  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  epithet  annexed  to  his  name  by  the 
successful  vigour  with  which  he  recovered  to 
the  crown  of  France,  the  numerous  provinces  of 
that  country  connected  with  the  government  of 
England ;  for  such  a  prince  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  abundantly  able  to  maintain  his 
domestic  ascendancy.  Lewis  IX.  was  indeed 
a  prince  of  a  character  so  different,  that  he  vo- 
luntarily restored  to  the  English  government 
many  of  the  provinces  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
prived by  Philips  but  his  authority  was  as 
firmly  established  by  his  moral  moderation,   as 

*  Henault't  Chron.  Abridgm.  toL  1.  p.  150. 
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that  of  Philip  by  his  enterprising  vigour,  and 
we  *  have  accordingly  observed  that  in  his 
reign  the  ascendancy  of  the  crown  was  very 
considerably  augmented. 

These  observations  authorise  us  to  concflude 
that,  though  the  crusades  did  generally  tend  to 
give  importance  to  the  lower  orders  of  sociefy, 
yet  their  operation  on  the  situation  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  regard  to  the  sovereign  was  peculiar, 
and  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
country :  we  perceive  it  depressing  the  nobles 
and  aggrandizing  the  sovereign  in  France,  where 
the  tendency  of  tlie  government  was  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  power ;  depress- 
ing the  imperial  authority  and  aggrandizing  the 
great  members  of  the  diets  in  Germany,  where 
the  tendency  of  the  government  was  towards 
the  formation  of  a  federative  constitution ;  and 
in  England  constituting  one  of  a  long  and  va- 
rious series  of  operations,  which  at  length  gave 
being  to  a  political  equilibrium  of  the  three 
great  component  powers  of  the  commonweaKh. 

One  consequence  of  the  crusades,  overlooked 
by  the  other  writers,  has  been  f  intimated  by 
Herder,  their  influence  in  introducing  among 
the  governments  of  the  west  a  tendency  to* 
wards  a  system  of  political  co-operation.  They 
may  indeed,  as  (^)  in  the  case  of  France  and 

*  Lect.  10.  vol.  1.        t  Outiioes  of  a  Phil,  of  the  Hiit. 
of  Mao»p.6l9. 
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England,  have  sometimes  aggravated,  or  engen- 
dered the  dissension  of  states ;  but  a  habit  of 
co-operation  maintained  during  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, must  have  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence  in   diminishing  local  prejudices,  and  in 
inducing  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
extensive  connections  of  policy.     The  wars  of 
Palestine  were  truly  the  wars  of  the  church; 
and  as  the  Romish  hierarchy  was  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  combination  among  the  western  go-  * 
vernments,  so  these  expeditions  may  be  regard- 
ed as  constituting  the  crisis,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  that  principle  was  most  powerfully  ex- 
erted:  the  several   states  of  western  Europe 
were  in  the  crusades  united  into  a  loose  confe- 
deration under  the  presidency  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  connection  of  which  was  preserved 
or  renewed  by  the  unceasing  agency  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  clergy. 

The  peculiar  opinion  however  of  the  German 
writer  is  that  the  crusades  operated  only  as  ac- 
celerating causes  of  effects,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  produced ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  adopt  this  opinion  in  a  yet  greater  extent, 
than  that  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Herder,  applying  it  to  all  the  effects  of  every 
kind,  which  have  been  by  any  of  the  four  writ- 
ers  ascribed  to  these  expeditions.  The  com- 
parative improvement  of  the  Italian  republics 
would  of  itself,  though  gradually,  have  attract- 
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ed  the  currency  of  the  western  states,  wliile  in- 
ternal dissensions  must  also,  though  slowly,  have 
removed  their  disorderly  multitudes ;  improve* 
ment  would  have  been  gradually,  though  more 
slowly,  diffused  by  the  communication  which 
must  have  continually  encreased  between  the 
western  and  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe;  the 
feudal  aristocracy  must  have  ultimately  yielded 
to  the  ascendancy  of  comm^ce,  and  the  lower 
<^ders  of  society  have  risen  to  some  degree  of 
importance  ;  the  abuse  of  the  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical system  of  Europe  would  at  length 
have  provoked  the  efforts  of  reformers,  and  have 
wrought  the  reformation ;  and  a  system  of  poli- 
tical confederation  must  at  last  have  been  form- 
ed among  a  number  of  neighbouring  nations, 
especially  as  they  were  already  comprehended 
under  the  same  ecclesiastical  superintendance, 
and  assimilated  in  governments  and  manners. 
Causes  fitted  to  produce  these  several  effects 
did  actually  exist  among  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  and  the  crusades  appear  but  to  have 
furnished  the  exciting  principle,  by  which  they 
were  urged  into  activity. 

But  though  this  great  aeries  of  enterprises 
should  be  regarded  as  the  exciting,  and  not  as 
the  primary  cause,  of  the  various  and  import- 
ant changes  at  this  time  effected  in  the  western 
states,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should,  as 
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*  Herder  represents,  be  supposed  to  have  been 
extrinsic  and  contingent  impulses,  casually  com- 
bined wilh  others  which  would  more  regularly 
have  determined  the  operations  of  the  system. 
Arising  from  principles  which  had  been  long 
fermenting  in  the  western  states  of  Europe,  and 
continued  in  successive  efforts  through  the  long 
period  of  almost  two  centuries,  the  crusades 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  develop^ 
ment  of  inherent  causes,  and  not  as  extrinsic 
or  contingent  violences  occasionally  disturbing 
the  system.  These  expeditions  should  accord- 
ingly be  viewed  as  constituting  a  great  crisis  of 
the  early  combinations  of  western  Europe,  by 
throwing  off  the  peccant  principles  which  would 
have  obstructed  the  improvement  of  the  grow- 
ing  system,  and  exciting  to  activity  the  elements 
of  its  health  and  maturity.  Such  influences 
may  be  said  to  be  accelerating,  not  primary ; 
but  they  are  influences  arising  out  of  the  sys- 
tem itself,  and  forming  a  part  of  its  constitu- 
tion. 

To  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  crusades,  we  should  not  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  influence  which  they 
exercised  directly  on  the  western  governments 
of  Europe.  Though  the  other  countries  upon 
which  they  acted,  have  sunk  into  the  obscurity 
of  barbarism,  their  fortunes,  degraded  as  they 

•  Outlines  of  a  Phil,  of  the  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  599. 
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have  been,  have  however  been  connected  with 
the  interests  of  those  others  which  were  ad- 
vancing in  improveinent»  and  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  influences  thus  circuitously  com- 
municated. 

That  part  of  the  foreign  revolutions  pro- 
duced, or  occasioned  by  the  crusades,  which 
most  directly  affected  the  interests  of  western 
Europe,  was  the  reduction  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, which,  however  remote  from  the  original 
design  and  proper  object  of  these  expeditions, 
was  yet  a  very  natural  result  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  its  formidable  allies.  A  (ft)  dynasty  of 
Latin  princes  possessed  during  fifly-seven  years 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  while  (i)  many  of 
the  European  provinces  of  the  continent  were 
granted  to  various  chieflains  of  the  western 
nations,  and  (k)  the  islands  were  occupied  by 
the  Venetians.  It  (/)  does  not  appear  that  the 
communication  thus  established  between  the 
eastern  and  western  countries  of  Europe  served 
in  any  degree  to  transmit  the  literary  refine- 
ment, of  which  Constantinople  was  still  pos- 
sessed :  the  western  Europeans  were  not  then 
prepared  for  receiving  the  intellectual  treasures 
of  the  eastern  capital ;  and  it  was  even  neces- 
sary that  a  long  interval  should  yet  be ,  allowed 
for  the  cultivation  of  vernacular  literature,  that 
it  might  not  be  overborne  and  suppressed  by 
the  imported  leai;ning  of  Greece.     But  such  a 
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possession  of  Grecian  territory  must  have  pow« 
eriully  afiected  the  western  countries  in  a  man- 
ner better  accommodated  to  their  actual  con* 
dition.  That  which  was  at  this  time  required 
for  the  improvement  of  the  west,  was  some 
strong  excitement  of  the  energies  of  its  indus- 
try; and  nothing  could  more  effectually  fur- 
nish such  an  excitement  than  the  occupation  of 
a  country  in  which  (m)  the  arts  and  commerce 
were  so  much  more  improved.  This  occupa- 
tion was  in  truth  a  system  of  commercial  colo- 
nization^ though  very  different  from  that  of  a 
more  modern  period,  as  the  circumstances  of 
Europe  were  also  very  different :  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  west  was  then  established  in  a  coun* 
try  of  superior  refinement,  as  it  required  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  improved  acti- 
vity ;  but  it  has  since  been  formed  in  the  wild 
regions  of  the  transatlantic  continent  and 
islands,  when  the  activity  of  the  western  na- 
tions, already  exercised,  required  only  to  be 
presented  with  new  objects  and  opportunities 
of  exertion.  Nor  was  this  earlier  colonization 
limited  to  the  period  of  the  Latin  dynasty  of 
Constantinople^  The  Genoese,  by  whose  as- 
sistance the  Grecian  dynasty  was  restored,*  ac- 
quired possession  of  Pera,  a  suburb  of  the  ca- 
pital, which  gave  them  the  command  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Black  .Sea;  the  Venetians  re- 

*  Decline  and  Fall^  Sic.  vol.  6.  p.  287. 
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tained  that  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, until  they  were  forced  to  yield  them 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

That  the  continental  provinces  should  be  res- 
t«red  to  the  Grecian  government  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  in  another  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  west.  The  Latin  empire 
of  Constantinople  had  supplied  inducements  to 
the  industry  of  the  western  countries ;  but  in- 
sensible to  intellectual  refinement  itself,  it 
could  not  convey  to  them  the  excitements  of 
literary  elegance.  For  this  other  destination  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Latin  government 
should  be  removed,  and  the  Grecian  be  again 
established  ;*  literature  accordingly,  which  had 
been  repressed  by  the  rude  ignorance  of  the 
Latins,  began  again  to  flourish  in  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  it  continued  to  be  preserved  in  this 
last  depository  of  the  genius  of  antiquity  dur- 
ing (fi)  almost  two  centuries,  until  the  west  was 
prepared  to  receive  it  with  admiration  and  at* 
tentioB. 

In  Asia  the  temporary  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  served  to  animate  the  perseverance  of 
the  Latins  in  those  expeditions,  which  so 
strongly  influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  west ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment could  in  any  other  manner  have 
proved  beneficial  to  the  European  system.    To 

*  Eisai  tor  I'lnfloence  des  Croisades,  p.  ^U,  note. 
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this  purpose  too  it  was  subservient  that  the  city 
should  have  been  lost  and  recovered,  this  alter- 
nation of  success  and  failure  contributing  to 
excite  and  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  crusaders. 
From  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  king- 
dom indeed  some  advantage  may  be  said  to 
have  been  derived  even  to  the  legislation  of 
Europe,  since  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  a  sys- 
tem of  law  framed  for  its  regulation  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  crusaders/  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  most  perfect  of  the  feudal  codes, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Ainited 
deliberation  of  so  many  feudal  nobles. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  these  enterprises 
t  a  Venetian  proposed  a  plan  of  operations,  by 
which  probably  a  very  different  result  might 
have  been  produced.  He  suggested  that  no 
troops  should  be  sent  by  land,  but  a  maritime 
expedition  composed  of  a  small  number  of  re- 
gular troopSi^  should  be  employed  to  infest  the 
borders  of  the  Nile,  and  to  form  an  establish- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  which  means 
he  thought  the  commerce  of  that  country 
might  be  intercepted  and  destroyed,  and  the 
country  itself  reduced  to  submission  ;  and  this 
latter  event  he  conceived  must  be  followed  by 
the  submission  of  Palestine,  as  the  Turks  could 
not  subsist  there  without  the  supplies  of  Egypt. 

^  Butler*8  Horee  Jurid.  Subs.  p.  137. 
f  Schmidt,  tome  4,  p.  279<-»281. 
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The  mode  of  attacking  Palestine  through 
Egjpi  had  indeed  been  already  adopted,  both 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  by  Lewis  IX. 
of  France ;  but  the  plan  of  the  Venetian  was 
distinguished  by  the  proposal  of  an  establish- 
ment on  the  coast,  by  that  of  the  employment 
of  regular  forces  instead  of  a  disorderly  multi- 
tude of  crusaders,  and  by  the  scheme  of  main* 
taining  a  stationary  fleet.  Sugar  and  cotton, 
the  productions  of  Egypt,  he  proposed  to  culti- 
vate in  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Sicily ;  and  the 
commerce  of  the  east  he  recommended  to  con* 
vey  to  Europe  through  Persia  and  Armenia. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  zeal  of  the  Euro- 
peans being  exhausted,  no  one  was  disposed  to 
give  attention  to  the  project  of  a  new  attempt ; 
even  the  critical  situation  of  Acre,  the  last 
Christian  possession  in  the  east,  could  not  ex- 
cite a  single  effort  for  its  deliverance,  when  as- 
sailed by  a  formidable  army  of  the  Egyptian 
sultan ;  and  the  long  contest  was  concluded  by 
the  retreat  of  as  many  of  the  Christians  as 
could  escape  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cy- 
prus, which*  Richard  I.  of  England,  almost  a 
century  before,  had  wrested  from  a  Greek 
prince,  and  bestowed  as  a  kingdom  on  an  ex- 
iled king  of  Jerusalem. 

If  such  a  scheme  had  been  adopted,  and  had 

VOL.  III.  K 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c«  toL  6*  p.  ISi. 
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succeeded^  consequences  would  have  followed 
injurious  to  the  improvement  of  Europe ;  that 
the  acquisition  of  Jerusalem  would  have  been 
burthensome  and  prejudicial,  is  sufficiently  ma* 
nifest ;  and  a  little  consideration  of  the  situation 
^  Egypt,  in  the  period  following  that  of  the  cru* 
sades,  will  discover  that  it  was  better  accommo* 
dated  to  the  interests  of  the  European  system^ 
than  it  could  have  been  rendered  by  the  plan  of 
the  Venetian.     As  his  countrymen  had  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  dynasty  been  driven 
from  Constantinople,  and  deprived  of  the  cpm** 
merce  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  transferred 
to  their  rivals  (o)  the  Genoese,  they  *  sought  to 
indemnify  themselves  by  forming  a  commercial 
connection  with  the  Saracens  of  ^ypt,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  secure  to  tliemselves  the 
principal  communication  with  India,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  its  valuable  traffic.     It  hajv- 
pened  that  the  trade  of  Egypt  was  at  this  time 
protected  by  the  military  and  vigorous  govern- 
nient  of  the  Mamelukes,  which  was  itself  a 
result  of  the  crusades.    The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  hardy  troops  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  crusaders,  appears  to  have  in- 
duced the  sultans  of  Egypt  to  rely  on  the  ser- 
vices of  (jp)  these  Asiatic  slaves;  and  t  imme- 
diately after  the  defeat  of  the  French  monarch, 
Lewis  IX.  in  the  year   1250,  these   foreign 

*  Robertson's  Hut  Disquis.  cone.  India,  p«  HS. 
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fhrces^  proud  of  their  suocess,  assassinated  theip 
master,  and  piaoed  one  of  themselves  upon  hitf 
throne*  By  thia  gjovernment  was  the  Venetians 
commerce  with  India  protected  and  encou^ 
Fage\l^  until  its  riches:  excited  a  desire  of  diseo^ 
vering  a  more  eae^,  though  a  less  direct  com- 
munication, by  ctrcumnavigatin^  the  continent 
of  Africa ;  the  government  too  subsisted  in  its  , 
vigour  just  long  enough  for  the^  occa9ion,  as  it 
was  in  the  year  1^17  overpowered  by  tho 
Turkish  emperor.  If,  on  the  other  hgnd,  the 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  Palestine  had  been 
effectually  executed,  either  the  commerce  of 
]^ypt  must  have  been  entirely  ruined,  or  the 
country  must  have  become  itself  a  Christian 
government,  in  neither  of  which  cases  would 
tlie  interests  of  the  European,  sy^em  have  been, 
so  well  accommodated:  if  the  commerce  o^ 
Egypt  had  been  destroyed,  that  great  exten- 
sion of  the  Indian  commerce,  which  excited 
the  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese^  would  noti 
have  existed ;  and  if*  that  country  had  become 
a  Christian  territory,  so  close  and  intimate  a 
connection  might  have  been  formed  with  India, 
by  this  more  direct  and  natural  communica* 
tion,  as  would  have  deprived  that  enterprise  of 
much  of  its  inducements,  and  greatly  aug* 
mented  its  difiiculty. 

My  classical  hearers  will  i»aturally  be  led  to 
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compare  these  expeditions  with  the  famed  war 
of  Troy,  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  their 
attention.  The  parallel  is  obvious ;  and  {q^  a 
French  writer  has  even  thought  that  he. could 
discover  among  the  Christian  chiefs  the  dis- 
tinctive  characters  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad* 
Both  wars  produced  considerable  effects  on  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  nations  by  which  they 
were  waged }  but  so  differently  were  these  na- 
tions circumstanced,  that  it  might  be  vain  to  seek 
for  any  general  correspondence  in  the  revolu- 
tions, which  they  respectively  experienced.  Two 
important  results  however  seem  to  have'  been 
common  to  both.  From  *  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  the  Greeks  began  to  be  more  attentive  to 
navigation  ;  and  the  crusades,  it  has  been  shown, 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  the  western  countries  of  Europe :  the 
war  of  Troy  too,  like  the  crusades,  united  in  a 
common  enterprise  a  number  of  independent 
princes,  and  habituated  them  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  members  of  one  great  confedera- 
tion, connected  by  a  common  interest.  These 
results  indeed  were  much  more  considerable  in 
the  case  of  the  crusades,  as  enterprises  which 
occupied  two  centuries,  and  were  extended 
over  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  must  have  been 
followed  by  more  important  consequences,  than 
the  transactions  of  only  ten  years  in  the  vici- 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  cap.  13. 
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nity  of  a  single  city.  Poetry  has  assisted  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  wars,  by  furnishing 
a  Tasso  as  the  Homer  of  the  crusades ;  in  this 
respect  however  the  modem  war  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  ancient,  for  (r)  the  tinsel  of  Tasso, 
inferior  to  the  gold  of  Virgil,  can  maintain  no 
comparison  with  the  still  purer  ore  of  the  great 
bard  of  antiquity.  But  even  in  this  inferiority 
we  may  discover  a  propriety,  if  we  reflect  that 
the  heroes  of  Homer  were  the  sons  of  nature^ 
and  therefore  were  fit  subjects  for  him,  who 
with  the  truth  of  nature  could  exhibit  all  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart ;  but  that  the 
creatures  of  an  artificial  system  of  society,  the 
champions  of  a  temporary  extravagance  of  sen- 
timent, were  better  adapted  to  the  powers  of  a 
poet,  who  corrupted  the  sublime  with  a  fre^ 
quent  mixture  of  afiected  refinement,  *  propo* 
sing  Ovid  as  the  favourite  standard  of  his 
imitation. 


(fl)  The  abbe  Fleury  remarks,  that  the  cru- 
sades were  more  useful  for  this  purpose  than 
the  truce  of  God,  both  as  they  turned  the  arms 
of  the  Europeans  against  the  infidels,  and  as 

*  Hist.  Litt.  dltalie  par  Ginguene,  tome  5.  p.  426. 
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tfiey  tended  .ta  wesken   the    mdjilitT:.      Dis* 
Gomrse  5. 

(i)  Tbse  coDseqdelice  is  not  dfak^  onletB  we 
thduld  suppose  a  Tecusrence  ct  simiiar  circum- 
stances ^  but  it  is  remarkable^  that  the  agi- 
tation of  the  present  cKtraordiffary  rcrisis  of  the 
politics  of  £urope  have  occEcred  at  the  intecval 
mentioned  by  Herder. 

(c)  The  anecdote  told  of  bimaelf  to  tire 
Greek  emperor  by  one  of  the  crusading  chiefs, 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  barbarous  ferocity 
of  the  ttme«  *'  I  know  but  one  thing,*^'  said 
tiie  hauglity  noble  to  the  emperor,  who  had 
demanded  who  and  whence  he  was,  '^  that 
there  is  in  my  country  a  place  near  a  churab, 
to  which  those  resort,  who  are  desirous  of  sig- 
nalising their  valour  by  a  duel,  and  where, 
while  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
tfaey  implore  the  assistance  of  God ;  I  have 
waited  there  oflen  and  long,  and  no  enen^ 
has  dared  to  present  himself  before  me.'*  Esprit 
des  Croisades,*  tome  3.  p.  452. 

(rf)  The  extravagant  absurdity  of  the  cru- 
saders was  particularly  manifested  by  the  body 
which,  in  its  march  through  Hungary  in  the 
year  1096,  would  suffer  itself  to  be  conducted 
only  by  a  goose  and  a  she-goat,  paying  to  those 
animals  a  sort  of  adoration.  Esprit  des  Croi- 
sades,  tome  S.  p.  259. 
(e2)  **  Fideles  mirabantur,''  says  M.  Paris, 


^  qood  tan  turn  eia  promitteret  (papa  se.)  prQ  Ia9- 
g«tiie  Christianorum  efiondendo,  quantum  pr«- 
eruore  infidelitifii/'  Tkd  heretiea  of  the  south  of 
France  had  protested  agahist  the  principle  Qf 
the  original  cniflades*  Mosheim^  ceiit.  lUjpart 
1.  ch.  1«  sect.  9*  note. 

(/)  This  jM-actice  was  adopted  in  Ffanee  by 
Lewis  the  Gross,  who  died  in  the  year  ilS?  ;  wd 
in  Germany  by  Frederic  I,  who  die4  in  ]fch^  yio^r 
1190:  in  England  it  has  been  r^erred  fce  this 
year  1 167 :  the  time  of  its  comin^naenient  IP 
Spain  has  not  been  ascertained.  lacKirpetra'-' 
tions  however  were  introduced  by  the  criMadera 
into  Palestine  even  before  thef  had  spn^ad 
into  the  western  count^es^  the  franchiises  of 
burghs  or  boroughs  being  establtshed  by  tbe 
Assizes  ofjtrusaitm^  a  code  framed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  kingdom. 

(jg)  In  tlie  quatrel  of  Philip  Augustus  aod 
Richard  I.  The  rivalry  of  Venice  and  Qemoa 
ivfl^ds  another  remarkable  example. 

(h)  In  this  short  period  was  comprehended 
a  series  of  nine  princes:  of  these  however 
<the  last  but  one  was  a  child,  whose  r^dign  oc- 
cupied only  eight  months ;  and  the  last  -was 
i^anquished  and  taken  by  Saladin,  when  he 
bad  reigned  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half^  Ful- 
ler's Hist,  of  the  Holy  War. 

(i)  The  principal  of  these  were  the  kingdosn 
of  Thessaly  conatituted  for  the  marquis  of  Moot- 
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ferrat,  and  the  principality  of  Achaia  formed 
for  William  de  Champlite  lord  of  Champe- 
sois.  Hist,  de  Venise  par  Laugier,  tome  2. 
p.  275.     Paris  1758. 

(A:)  The  Venetians  purchased  Candia  from 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat  for  a  thousand  marks 
fof  gold  i  this  island  had  almost  three  centuries 
before  been  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  the 
Greeks.  One  of  the  Venetian  captains  estab- 
lished himself  at  Naxos,  which  he  made  the 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
government  of  Venice  reserved  immediately 
to  the  state  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic  with  Candia ;  the  rest  they  gave  as 
fiefs  to  those  who  should  reduce  them.  The 
Venetians  did  not  however  reduce  all  the  Ghre- 
cian  islands,  many  of  those  anciently  called 
Sporades,  or  the  scattered,  having  been  secured 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nice. 
They  acquired  besides  the  islands  some  conti- 
nental stations ;  a  moiety  of  Constantinople, 
which  they  held  in  full  sovereignty^  and  the 
towns  of  Modon  and  Coron  on  the  coast  of  the 
Morea,  the  best  ports  on  the  Ionian  sea.  Ibid, 
p.  275— S09. 

(/)  So  far  indeed  were  the  Latins  of  that  pe* 
riod  from  respecting  the  literature  of  the  Gre- 
cian capital,  that  in  three  destructive  confla- 
grations, occasioned  by  their  occupation  of 
Constantinople,   much  of  that  literature   pe- 
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rished.  From  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  com- 
piled about  two  centuries  before,  we  learn  that 
he  then  possessed  the  History  of  Macedonia 
by  Theopompus ;  that  of  the  Parthians,  that 
of  Bithynia,  and  that  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander by  Arrian ;  the  History  of  Persia  and 
the  Description  of  India  by  Ctesias  ;  the  Geo* 
graphy  of  Agatharcides ;  the  works  of  Diodo- 
rus,  of  Polybius,  and  Dionysius  of  Haiicar- 
nassus,  complete ;  sixty-five  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes instead  of  fifly-iive ;  two  hundred 
and.  thirty-three  of  Lysias  instead  of  thirty- 
four  ;  sixty-four  of  Iseus  the  instructor  of 
Demosthenes;  and  fifly-two  of  Hyperides  in- 
stead of  a  single  oration.  Nor  could  these 
have  been  lost  at  any  subsequent  period.  From 
this  time  no  writer  has  cited  any  of  them, 
though  the  love  of  learning  was  restored  with 
the  Greek  dynasty,  and  continued  to  prevail 
until  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
at  which  catastrophe  there  was  not  any  con- 
flagration. Essai  sur  I'Influence  des  Crosaides^ 
p.  418,   414. 

Such  losses  of  ancient  literature  appear  to 
contradict  the  principle  of  a  progressive  im- 
provement :  but  when  we  consider  how  diffi- 
cult was  the  struggle  of  the  modern  with  the 
ancient  languages,  and  that  in  Italy,  the  coun- 
try in  which   ancient  literature  was  first  res- 

• 

tored,  the   dialect  which  had  been  ennobled 
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hj  Dante,  actually  ceased  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  scholar,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
as  much  of  tlie  learning  of  antiquity  has  been 
{^reserved,  as  could  be  instrumental  to  the  im- 
provement of  modern  nations.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  learning  tlius  lost  was  useless  to 
the  general  progress,  since  it  was  only  in  such 
an  abundance  of  the  mind  that  the  valuable 
products  which  have  reached  us  could  have 
been  prepared.  The  copiousness  of  the  intel* 
lect  resembles  the  wild  exuberance  of  mate- 
rial nature,  and  a  large  allowance  is  made  for 
the  perishing  of  its  fruits. 

(m)  The  manufacture  of  silk  in  particular 
was  at  this  time  transferred  from  Greece  to 
Sicily  and  Italy.  In  the  year  1148  it  was  car^ 
ried  to  Palermo,  from  which  it  was  received 
by  Lucca;  and  when  the  latter  was  pillaged 
in  the  year  1S14,  its  workmen  carried  their 
industry  to  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  <and 
other  cities.  Into  Venice  it  had  already  found 
its  way,  but  that  city  then  received  an  addii> 
tional  supply  of  manufacturers.  No  city  de- 
rived so  much  prosperity  from  it  as  Florence* 
Sugar  also  was  a  gift  of  these  expeditions,  for 
the  crusaders  became  acquainted  with  this  pro* 
duction  in  the  first  crusade,  when  they  arrive^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  in  Syria  $ 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  w«s  introduced  into 
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SicHy  in  the  isame  year  with  the  manufacture 
of  silk.     From  Sicily  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
was  carried  first  to   Madeira,   and  from  that 
island  to  the  Arcb^ekgo  of  America.     Ibid, 
p.  394 — fl07.    ?aulus  iSgineta,  t)ne  of  the  Kist 
of  the<3reek  <?ompilcrs  of  medical  history,  is 
the  first  who  expressly  m^entions  sugar;    this 
was  siboQt  tbe  year  625.     It  was  at  first  called 
fnel  urimdinacewn  or  reed-honey;   and  came 
from  China,  by  India  and  Arabia  to'  Europe. 
Douglas's  "Summary  of  the  British  Settlements 
in  North  America,  vol.  1.  p.  115.  Lond.'1760. 
According  to  Salmasius  it  had  been  produced 
in  Arabia  900  years  before  that  time :  and  ac- 
cording to  Wooton,  in  bis  Remarks  upon  An- 
cient 'and  Modern  Learning,  ch.  22.  it  grows 
naturally  in  Arabia  and  India.     Anderson,  vol. 
1.  p.  198. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  these  acqai- 
trtrons  we  should  not  consider  them  merely  as 
multiplying  the  gratifications,  or  even  as  exer- 
cising the  industry  of  the  western  nations.  To 
the  silk-man ufiicture  of  Florence,  as  has  been 
well  obsen'ed  by  the  author  whom  I  have  last 
quoted,  we  are  indebted  for  the  brilliant  age  of 
the  Medici :  and  who  can  appreciate  the  future 
reaction  of  the  black  colonies  of  the  sugar-isllands 
on  the  interests  of  their  native  continent,  with 
all  its  relations  to  the  general  system  of  the 
world  ? 
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(n)  The  Greek  dynasty  was  re-established  in 
the  year  1361,  and  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453. 

(a)  These  formed  their  principal  station  for 
the  trade  of  the  Black  sea  at  Caffit  in  the  Cri* 
mea,  by  which  they  commanded  at  once  the 
corn-trade  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  sturgeon 
fishery  of  the  Don  :  an  Indian  commerce  was 
also,  though  precariously,  maintained  by  the 
Oxus,  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don, 
which  was  met  by  the  Italian  vessels  in  the 
harbours  of  the  Crimea.    Decline  and  Fall,  &c. 

vol.  6.  p.  282,  283. 

(jP)  Tlie  word  Mameluke,  which  in  the  Ara^ 
bian  language  signifies  slave  in  general,  has 
been  particularly  applied  to  those  slaves,  chiefly 
Circassians,  which  were  bought  by  the  sultans 
of  Egypt  from  the  Tartars,  to  be  trained  to  the 
exercise  of  arms.     Herbelot,  art.  Mamlouk. 

(f )  One  might  find,  says  the  author  of  tb^ 
Esprit  des  Croisades,  tome  3.  p.  455,  Agamem- 
non in  Godfrey,  Achilles  in  Hugh  the  Great 
or  in  Tancred,  Ulysses  in  Bohemond,  Diomede 
in  the  duke  of  Normandy,  Ajax  in  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  Calchas  in  Adhemar,  and  Thersites 
perhaps  in  Peter  the  Hermit.  But  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Peter  should  have  saved  him  from  so 
humiliating  a  comparison. 
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(r)  Tous  les  jours  a  la  cour  un  sot  de  quallte 
Peut  juger  de  travers  avec  impunite, 
A  Malherbe,  a  Racan  preferer  Tlieophile» 
£t  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  a  tout  Tor  de  Virgile. 

BoiLEAU,  Sal.  9.  /.  17S— 176. 

Muratori  has  laboured  to  prove,  that  the 
French  satirist  did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that 
the  work  of  Tasso  was  only  tinsel ;  but  merely 
to  condemn  the  false  taste  of  those,  who  would 
prefer  that  which  was  tinsel  in  the  poem  of 
Tasso  to  that  which  was  gold  in  the  poem  of 
Virgil ;  and  in  this  argument  he  has  been 
followed  by  Ginguene,  in  his  recent  history  of 
Italian  literature.  The  analysis  of  the  latter 
writer  however  sufficiently  shows  that  the  tinsel 
of  Tasso  is  in  considerable  quantity,  though  he 
ranks  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  next  after  the 
^neid,  excluding  the  Paradise  Lost  from  the 
class  of  epic  poems,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
superior  sublimity  of  Milton.  Hist  Litt.  d'lta* 
lie,  part.  2.  ch.  15, 1 6. 


LECTUHE  XXV. 


Of  the  history  qf  Oymmerce  from  the  suppression 
of  the  western  empire  in  the  year  476  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century^ 


THE  formation  of  the  modern  system  of  En* 
rope  has  been  so  powerfully  influenced  by  conU 
neroe,  that  a  consideration  of  the  enorease  and 
diffusion  of  commuercii^l  industry  in  the  severalr 
periods  of  its  history  is  indispensably  necessary* 
to  a  due  knowledge  of  its  nature.  Many  of 
the  fects  indeed,  which  relate  to  the  history  of 
commerce  in  the  period  preceding  the  four* 
teenth  century,  have  been  already  noticed  ;  hut 
it  will  be  useful  that  all  should  be  brought  to« 
gether  in  a  single  view,  to  enable  the  mind  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  combinations, 
which  hsfVe  given  so  much  of  a  commercial  cha- 
racter to  the  governments  of  Europe.     • 

The  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  power  had 
*  crushed  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world. 

*  Andenon's  Hist,  of  Conunerce,  yoI.  1.  inUDdU  p.  1.  Lond. 
1764. 
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The  decisive  blow  ♦  was  given  by  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  effected  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  but  chiefly  by  that  of  the  former.  Car- 
thage  had  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  the 
commerce  of  the  ancients,  having  not  only 
traded  more  extensively  by  sea  than  any  other 
ancient  nation,  biit  having  also  enjoyed  a  more 
considerable  inland  commerce  in  Africa  than 
any  other  people  ancient  or  modern.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  ascendancy  of  Rome  in  discou* 
raging  maritime  commerce  appeared  in  the  ex* 
traordinary  prevalence  of  piracy  tliroughout  the 
mediterranean,  which  rendered  it  necessary, 
sixty-seven  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  to  vest  extraordinary  powers 
in  Pompey  for  reducing  the  enemies  of  in*- 
dustry. 

Some  attention  was  indeed  given  by  the  Ro* 
inans  to  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
commerce,  when  their  dominion  had  been  firmly 
established  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  coua^ 
tries  which  were  tlien  kijown.  Augustus  Caesar 
t  accordingly,  having  conquered  Egypt  thirty 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  established  two  fleets  for  the  security 
of  navigation,  one  of  wbich  was  stationed  i» 

*  Ander80Q*8  Hist,  of  Commerpe,  vol.  1.*  introd.  p.  xii. 
t  Ibid-  p,  U. 
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the  more  westerly  parts  of  the  mediterranean, 
the  other  in  those  which  are  now  named  the 
Levant.  The  same  emperor  also  extended  his 
commercial  concern  to  the  trade  of  India,  re- 
viving for  this  purpose  the  traffic,  which  had 
been  formerly  maintained  with  that  country  by 
the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and  tlie  Indian  ocean ; 
and  this  commerce  was  improved  by  him  and 
his  successors  even  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
western  empire.  It  was  not  possible  that  a  ci- 
vilised people  should  become  possessed  of  mari- 
time countries  without  becoming  in  some  de- 
gree sensible  of  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
and  endeavouring  to  procure  them  for  them- 
selves; but  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  military,  not  commercial,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  wealth'  was  supported  in  Italy  by  the 
pillage  of  conquered  nations,  or  by  the  taxes 
levied  in  the  provinces,  rather  than  by  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  and  industry. 

The  suppression  of  the  western  empire  ruin- 
ed the  renewed  commerce  of  the  west,  which 
was  almost  totally  interrupted  from  the  time  of 
that  event  until  the  genius  of  Charlemagne, 
more  than  three  centuries  afterwards,  laboured 
for  its  restoration.  The  barbarous  nations, 
eager  for  conquest,  and  embarrassed  by  their 
mutual  contentions,  could  not  have  leisure  or 
inclination  for  the  encouragement  of  trade; 
and  the  reduction  of  Egypt  under  the  Saracens 
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must  have  for  a  time  obstructed  to  the  Chris- 
tians the  most  tempting  of  its  speculations. 
Trade  was  however  still  cherished  in  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  empire,  which  by  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  its  situation  was  almost  necessi- 
tated to  be  commercial,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  the  assaults  of 
its  barbarian  enemies ;  and  thus  Constantinople, 
while  it  served  to  secure  for  modern  times  a 
knowledge  of  the  literary  refinement  of  Greece, 
served  also  to  transmit  to  them  those  relations 
of  industrious  communication,  which  excite  the 
activity  of  man,  and  cultivate  and  improve  his 
genius.  When  •  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to 
recover  from  the  violences  of  a  barbarian  con- 
quest, they  opened  a  commerce  with  the  ports 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  trade  which  was 
formed  with  the  assistance  of  this  connection, 
was  afterwards  gradually  extended  from  Italy 
through  the  more  northern  and  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

The  Italians  indeed  having  been  subdued  by 
nations  which  had  long  maintained  an  inter- 
course with  the  empire,  and  had  even  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  within  its  limits,  wer« 
by  no  means  reduced  to  mere  barbarism  in  con- 
sequence of  this  conquest ;  and  t  some  of  the 
greater   cities  had  even  retained  their  ancient 

*  ADdereon's  Hist,  of  Commercey  vol,  1.  iotrod.  p.  Til. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  17. 
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politeness,  industry,  and  arts.  While  the  relics 
of  ancient  improvement  thus  subsisted  in  this 
country,  all  that  could  be  required  for  an  early 
revival  of  commerce,  was  that  it  should  contain 
within  it  a  commercial  situation  of  sufficient 
security,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  that 
station  should  impel  the  inhabitants  to  open  a 
coinmunication  with  the  eastern  capital.  Such 
a  station  was  accordingly  provided  in  the  local 
and  political  circumstances  of  the  Venetian 
republic.  Protected  by  its  marshes  against 
attacks  from  the  land,  and  by  a  g^eat  semicir- 
cular bank  against  invasion  from  the  sea,  it  af- 
forded a  secure  asylum  to  those  who  fled  from 
the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  and  through  the 
succeeding  ages  continued  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence, until  the  extraordinary  crisis  of 
the  present  period  involved  in  its  numerous 
revolutions  the  fortune  of  ihe  maiden  city.  The 
commercial  convenience  of  the  situation  of  Ve« 
nice  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  security. 
Communicating  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Adri- 
atic sea  with  the  eastern  empire,  and  on  the 
other  by  land  with  the  northern  and  western 
regions  of  Eurqpe,  while  it  was  immediately 
connected  with  a  country  which  still  retained 
much  of  the  improvement  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, it  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  most  important  traffic.  The  fugi- 
tives also».  who  had  sought  protection  among 
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its  marshes,  were  impelled  by  necessity  to  be- 
come the  instruments  of  that  traffic,  for  which 
it  was  thus  specially  adapted.  Destitute  of  ter- 
ritory they  were  driven  to  the  sea  for  subsist- 
ence, and  constrained  to  become  fishermen ; 
and  having  for  several  centuries  no  other 
landed  possession  than  the  site  of  their  city, 
they  were  naturally  prompted  to  extend  them- 
selves over  the  sea  by  multiplying  the  navy  of 
the  republic.  When  Rome  was  overpowered 
by  its  barbarian  conquerors,  it  was  natural  that 
these  fugitives  should  seek  to  form  a  connec- 
tion with  the  surviving  capital  of  the  eastern 
empire,  a  disposition  which  was  favoured  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  who 
governed  for  the  eastern  emperors  the  territo- 
ries which  they  had  been  able  to  save  out  of 
the  wreck  of  Italy.  This  connection  was  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  judged 
to  be  so  important  to  Venice,  that  it  adhered  to 
the  Greek  empire,  when  the  exarchate  itself 
had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Charlemagne. 

A  commercial  connection  with  Constantinople 
had  become  more  important,  as  thft  commerce 
of  that  capital  had  been  very  considerably 
augmented  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Egypt, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
year  640,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic.   The  Greeks  were  by  that  event  (a)  ex- 

l2 
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eluded  from  all  intercourse  with  Alexandriaf 
to  which  they  had  long  resorted  as  the  chief 
mart  for  the  luxuries  of  India ;  and  as  the 
Saracens  had  previously  possessed  themselves  of 
Persia,  (6)  all  the  usual  communications  be- 
tween India  and  the  Mediterranean  were  at  this 
time  obstructed.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  east  had  however  been  too  well  established 
in  the  Grecian  empire  to  yield  to  such  difiScul- 
ties,  which  had  accordingly  but  the  ordinary 
effect  of  exciting  activity  and  enterprise.  New 
communications  were  speedily  formed  through 
the  northern  countries  of  Asia,  by  which  Con- 
stantinople became  itself  a  considerable  empo- 
rium of  Indian  and  Chinese  commodities ; 
and* the  wealth  which  it  received  from  this 
new  and  valuable  traffic,  not  only  added  to  its 
splendor,  but  seems  to  have  retarded  for  some 
time  the  decline  of  the  empire.  tOne  of  the 
two  communications  thus  opened  formed  a  line 
of  commerce  with  China,  the  other  with  Hin- 
dostan.  By  the  former  the  silk  of  China  was 
conveyed  from  the  most  western  province  of 
that  empire,  in  a  progress  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
day^,  to  the  bank  of  the  Oxus  i  thence  along 
that  river  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  across  which  it 
was  transported  to  the  river  Cyrus ;  and  from 

*  RobertMn's  Disquis.  concerning  Indiai  p.  126.      f  ibiiL 
p.  lU. 
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this  river,  by  a  land-carriage  of  five  days,  it  ytas 
conducted  to  the  river  Phasis,  by  which  it  was 
borne  to  the  Black-sea :  by  the  other  the  goods 
of  Hindostan  were  carried  from  the  bank  of  the 
Indus  either  to  the  river  Oxus,  or  directly  to 
the  Caspian,  and  from  the  Caspian  were  con- 
veyed to  Constantinople  by  the  same  course 
which  brought  the  silks  of  China. 

The  commerce  of  Greece  had  indeed  been 
much  enriched  in   consequence  of  an  event, 
which  had  occurred  eighty-nine  years  before 
the  loss    of  Eg3rpt,   or  just  a  century   after 
the  commencement  of  the  Venetian  republic. 
*  When  the  Persian   empire  had  been  re-esta*- 
blished,  two  hundred  and  twenty- six  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
people  of  that  country  appear  to  have  renounced 
the  antipathy,  which  had  withdrawn  their  an- 
cestors from  maritime  affiiirs,  and  engaged  with 
so  much  vigour  in  the  trade  of  India,  that  they 
acquired  a  large  share  of  it,  and  entirely  en- 
grossed the  commerce  of  silk.     As  the  use  of 
this  commodity  had  become  very  general  in  the 
Grecian  court,  the  exorbitant  encrease  of  price, 
•   occasioned  by  the  monopoly  which  the  Persians 
enjoyed,  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance, 
when,  in  the  year  551,  the  silk- worm  itself  was 
produced  in  Europe,  and  a  domestic  supply  of 

*  Robertson's  Disquis,  concemiog  India,  p.  109,  Ac, 
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silk  was  speedily  furnished  to  the  Grecian  ma- 
nufacturers. The  short-lived  insect  it  was  in- 
deed impracticable  to  convey  from  China  to 
Greece,  but  the  eggs  were  safely  carried  in  a 
hollow  cane,  and  hatched  in  Europe.  Vast 
numbers  were  soon  reared  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  particularly  in  the  Pelopennesus ;  the 
propagation  was  afterwards  extended  to  Sicily 
with  equal  success ;  and  the  example  of  the 
tieighbouring  island  was  from  time  to  time 
imitated  by  several  towns  of  Italy.  For  the 
introduction  of  this  important  staple  of  manu- 
facture the  people  of  Europe  are  indebted  to 
two  Persian  monks,  who  having  been  employed 
as  missionaries  in  India,  had  penetrated  into 
China,  where  they  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  process  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  ♦ 
has  on  this  occasion  lamented,  that  the  art  of 
printing  had  not  been  introduced  from  China, 
instead  of  the  silk-worm  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  silk-manufacture.  If  indeed  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Chinese  did  really  possess  that  art, 
it  is  possible,  as  he  has  remarked,  that  the  come- 
dies of  Menander  and  the  entire  decades  of 
Livy  might  thus  have  been  perpetuated :  but 
the  general  benefit  of  this  early  introduction 
of  printing  would  soon  have  been  intercepted 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  Itc  vol.  4.  p.  7P« 
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in  the  confusion  and  ignorance  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  the  silk-manufactures  of  the  Floren- 
tines a  later  period  has  been  indebted  for  the 
literary  elegance  of  the  Medici,  from  which 
Europe  was  then  capable  of  receiving  a  durable 
and  encreasing  improvement. 

For  the  establishment  of  Italian  manufac- 
tures preparation  was  made  in  the  same  cen* 
tuTy,  in  which  the  formation  of  the  Venetian 
republic  prepared  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
commerce  of  Italy;  and  the  two  operations 
were  effects  of  the  same  cause,  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  *  Great  numbers 
of  .rich  and  noble  families  retired  to  the  city 
of  Florence,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  territory,  but  be- 
cause this  city  was  secured  by  its  situation  from 
the  ravages,  to  which  almost  all  the  other  cities 
of  Italy  were  then  exposed.  This  concourse 
of  inhabitants  was  the  source  of  the  aggran- 
dizement, by  which  Florence  was  afterwards 
distinguished ;  and  as  t  a  situation  so  remote 
from  the  sea  was  naturally  unfitted  for  main- 
taining a  foreign  trade,  the  industry  of  its  in- 
habitants was  necessarily  directed  to  manufac- 
tures. 

The  southern  extremity  of  Italy  might  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  have  been  particularly 

^  AnderMm,  toL  1.  p,  21.    t  Robeitton'i  Diiquit.  p.  147. 
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adapted  to  the  commencement  of  a  commerce 
with  the  Greek  empire,  especially  as  the  Greeks 
long  maintained  possession  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  peninsula;  and  accordingly 
Amalfi  did  early  become  a  considerable  empo- 
rium of  the  Grecian  trade.  But  as  the  situa- 
tion of  Amalfi,  however  convenient  for  a  com- 
munication with  Greece,  was  less  commodious 
than  Venice  for  maintaining  a  commercial  con- 
nection with  the  northern  and  western  countries 
of  Europe,  so  it  is  observable  *  that,  like 
Genoa,  but  even  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
that  town  was  subjected  to  the  local  disadvan- 
tage of  being  excluded  from  the  neighbouring 
country  by  a  range  of  very  difficult  mountains. 
Amalfi  accordingly  became  a  mere  port,  which 
served  to  attract  a  portion  of  a  valuable  traffic, 
and  preserve  it  for  Pisa,  and  Genoa ;  but  Ve- 
nice, which  was  so  much  better  circumstanced 
for  extending  the  benefits  of  commerce  over 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  became  the 
great  and  permanent  station  of  the  trade  of 
Italy.  That  republic  indeed,  with  Capua  and 
Naples,  might  have  continued  to  flourish,  if  it 
had  not  been  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
new  dominion  established  by  the  Normans  in 
the  south  of  Italy ;  this  power  it  was,  which 
crushed  the  prosperity'  of  these  more  exposed 

•  Mitford's  Hbt.  of  Gretce,  toI.  6.  p.  SdS.  note. 
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communities,  and  propelled  commerce  and  in- 
dustry farther  towards  the  west. 

The  commercial  communcation  with  the  Greek 
empire  was  the  principal  channel  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  commodities  of  the  east  to  Europe,  in 
the  interval  between  the  loss  of  Egypt  and  the 
ninth  century,  or  during  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  The  encreasing  taste  for  these  luxuries 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  caliphs  and  their  subjects  on  the, other,  did 
afterwards  indeed  open  a  more  convenient  com- 
munication by  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ; 
and  though  this  communication  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  crusades,  which  commenced  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  century,  yet  it 
was  renewed  by  the  activity  of  the  Venetians, 
when,  after  the  subversion  of  the  Latin  em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  they  found  themselves 
supplanted  in  that  city  by  their  rivals  the 
Genoese. 

Though  it  appears  from  this  review  of  the. 
situation  of  Italy,  and  of  its  connection  with 
the  eastern  empire,  that  its  commerce  was  not 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  that  these  very  irrup- 
tions on  the  contrary  were  productive  of  ef- 
fects, which  tended  to  restore  its  languishing 
industry  ;  yet  so  unfavourable  to  such  an  in- 
fluence was  the  military  government  of  the 
Goths  and  Lombards,  who  successively  pos- 
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sessed  themselves  of  the  country,  that  the  his* 
toridn  of  commerce  ^  dates  the  beginning  of 
its  revival  only  from  the  year  800,  when  the 
illustrious  Charlemagne,  who  had  twenty-six 
years  before  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards,  was  acknowledged  as  the  western 
emperor.  About  this  time  this  prince  rebuilt 
many  decayed  cities  of  Italy,  in  particular 
Genoa,  which  afterwards  became  the  commer- 
cial  rival  of  Venice,  and  Florence,  which  be- 
came the  most  distinguished  seat  of  Italian 
manufactures.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this 
monarch's  reign,  in  favouring  the  interests  of 
commerce,  confined  to  his  government  of  Italy. 
The  violences  which  he  employed  for  estab- 
lishing  the  Christian  religion  in  his  German 
conquests,  however  irreconcilable  to  the  mild* 
ness  of  its  genuine  dictates,  were  unquestion* 
ably  conducive  to  the  difiiision  of  cmnmerce 
through  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
since  they  not  only  introduced  into  those  coun- 
tries the  habits  of  a  more  improved  society^ 
but  established  a  regular  and  frequent  corres- 
pondence with  the  countries  of  the  south.  The 
connection  which  Charlemagne  formed  with 
the  eastern  caliph  must  yet  more  directly  have 
encouraged  the  commerce  of  the  west,  since 
it  facilitated  the  opening  of  those  communi- 

♦  AodtfioB,  toL  1.  p*  9S» 
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cations,  which  had  been  obstructed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Mahometans. 

For  preparing  the  commercial  industry  which 
was  to  be  extended  through  the  northern  and 
western  regions  of  Europe,  Italy  was  particu- 
larly qualified  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  political 
arrangements.  The  connection  of  commercial 
prosperity  with  the  principles  of  free  and  equal 
government  is  obvious  in  theory,  and  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  historical  examples;  and 
Italy  appears  to  have  been  destined  by  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  various  causes,  act- 
ing from  the  very  commencement  of  its  modern 
history,  to  become  the  scene  of  a  multiplied  sys- 
tem  of  republican  independence.  The  species 
of  feudal  government  established  by  the  Lom- 
bards was  naturally  fitted  to  give  being  to  a 
distribution  of  the  country  into  a  multitude  of 
petty  states.  Not  like  the  system  of  .vassalage 
introduced  afterwards  in  Prance  by  Charles 
Martel,  which  was  essentially  a  dependance  on 
a  military  leader,  that  of  the  Lombards  waij  the 
haughty  stipulation  of  a  proud  nobility,  and 
mast  have  directly  tended  to  generate  a  distinct- 
ness of  political  interests,  which  would  terminate 
in  an  actual  separation  as  soon  as  the  control  of 
the  sovereign  power  should  have  been  with- 
drawn. The  removal  of  this  control  was  begun 
by  the  successes  of  Charlemagne,  the  sove- 
reignty of  northern  Italy  having  been  thereby 
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transferred  to  a  foreign  monarch,  whose  domes- 
tic engagements  did  not  permit  him  to  exercise 
a  very  vigilant  supremacy  over  his  Italian  terri- 
tory ;  it  was  carried  farther  by  the  change 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  fourth  emperor 
of  the  west,  Lewis  11.  at  which  time,  as  this 
prince  left  no  children,  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  with  it  the  crown  of  Italy,  became  plainly 
elective,  and  the  Italian  aristocracy  acquired 
that  encrease  of  importance,  which  such  a  form 
of  government  must  bestow  on  the  electors. 
When  the  Italian  aristocracy  had  done  its  work, 
in  generating  a  distinctness  of  political  interests^ 
and  a  multiplied  division  of  territory,  it  was 
gradually  enfeebled  by  the  action  of  the  causes 
which  have  been  specified  in  the  fifteenth  lec- 
ture ;  and  thus  was  removed  out  of  the  way  an 
order  of  men,  which  had  prepared  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Italian  republics,  but  would  from 
this  time  have  obstructed  the  formation  of 
those  municipal  governments,  in  which  alone 
commerce  could  attain  to  prosperity.  The  esta* 
blishment  of  Italian  independence  was  finally 
favoured  by  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Roman  pontifiT  and  the  German  emperor,  which 
paralyzed  the  remaining  power  of  the  sovereign 
of  northern  Italy,  and  permitted  the  cities  ot 
Lombardy  to  assert,  at  the  peace  of  Constance 
concluded  in  the  year  1 1 8S,  their  ahnost  entire 
liberty. 
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In  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  modem 
Italy  it  should  be  noticed,  that  *  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  Venice  was  the  only  city 
which  enjoyed  an  extensive  traffic,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly the  magazine  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 
all  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Adriatic ;  that 
the  trade  of  Amalfi  flourished  only  in  the  tenth 
century;  and  that  the  people  of  Pisa  and 
Genoa,  who  afterwards  became  the  rivals  of 
the  Venetians  themselves,  were  not  distin- 
guished before  the  eleventh,  Amalfi  served 
merely,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  at- 
tract to  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  a  por- 
tion of  the  Grecian  commerce,  which  it  speedily 
transmitted  to  the  other  seaports  on  the  same 
shore,  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Pisa  presents  itself  to 
us  in  a  two-fold  character ;  as  the  trading  state 
which  excited  and  disciplined  the  commercial 
activity  of  Genoa,  and  as  the  port  which  fa- 
voured and  encouraged  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Florence;  and  in  either  view  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  its  people  would  have 
been  unavailing  in  an  earlier  period.  Genoa 
likewise  discharged  a  double  function ;  it  was 
primarily  the  competitor  of  Venice  for  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  secondarily  it  served 
to  transmit  to  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which 
had  been  successively  communicated  through 

*  RevoL  d'ltalie,  tome  8.  p.  44d. 
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Amalfi  and  Pisa:  in  neither  respect  however 
could  its  aggrandisement  have  been  sooner 
useful,  as  the  crusades,  which  began  near  the 
dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  furnished  the  be- 
casion  of  the  mighty  struggle  between  the  two 
great  maritime  powers  of  Italy,  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  adjacent  country 
could  not  have  been  well  prepared  for  receiving 
the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  the  ex- 
treme agitations  of  Genoa,  before  those  memo- 
rable expeditions  had  directed  to  the  9ea  the 
exertions  of  their  people. 

It  is  deserving  of  attention,  that  the  difiii- 
sion  of  commerce  throughout  Europe  has  been 
powerfiiily  assisted  by  the  conjoint  influences  (j£ 
the  two  religious  dispensations,  which  divine 
revelation  has  in  different  periods  communi- 
cated to  the  world.  The  historian  of  coca- 
merce*  has  remarked,  that  the  great  resort  of 
the  clergy  to  Rome  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  open  that  correspondence  throughout  the 
west,  by  wliich  the  tradeoi  of  Italy  were  ena- 
bled to  disperse  every  where  the  rich  merchan- 
dise of  Greece  and  the  Levant,  and  in  this 
view  has  particularized  the  conquests  of  Char- 
lemagne in  Germany,  and  the  later  successes  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  in  Livonia  and  Prussia, 
as  having  promoted  the  commerce  of  those 
countries.    On  the  other  hand  the  (c)  pro- 

^  AndenoD^  vol.  1.  iutrod.  p.  vii. 
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scribed  condition  of  the  Jews  had  the  inevita* 
ble  operation,  as  the  same  writer  has  observedt 
of  rendering  them  the  active  agents  in  manag- 
ing the  new  system  of  traffic.  Having  no 
country  properly  their  own,  and  being  every 
where  encountered  by  the  antipathy  of  the 
Christians,  they  naturally  applied  themselvea  to 
the  occupations  of  trade,  more  especially  as  the 
Christian  nations  generally  debarred  them  from 
the  hereditary  possession  of  lands,  and  did  not 
allow  them  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  corpora- 
tions of  handicrafts  in  towns  and  cities.  Thus 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  one  reli- 
gion introduced  a  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  region  of  commerce  and  comparative  re- 
finement and  the  poorer  and  less  improved 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  persecuted  state 
of  the  other  supplied  a  description  of  persons, 
'  who  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  converting  that  intercourse  into 
a  commercial  connection. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  bigotry  of 
the  Christians  favoured  in  one  important  res- 
pect the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Jews,  by 
giving  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  profits  to 
be  acquired  by  supplying  loans  of  money.  The 
latter  *  had  been  commanded  not  to  lend  mo- 
ney at  interest  among  themselves,  though  t 

^  Esodut,  cb.  22.  ▼.  2S.   LenU  ch.  25.  r.  36.    DtuU  ch. 
23.  ▼.  19«        t  Oeut.  Gh«  2$.  v.  20, 
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they  were  permitted  to  accept  such  a  profit 
from  strangers ;  and  the  Christians,  not  consi- 
dering that,  like  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee, 
this  prohibitioii  also  had  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  political  distribution  of  the 
Jewish  people,  adopted  it  as  a  commandment 
of  perpetual  obligation.  By  the  council  of 
Nice  accordingly  the  clergy  were  first  forbid- 
den to  receive  interest  for  money,  under  the 
penalty  of  degradation ;  and  t  by  Charlemagne 
the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  laity :  the 
regulation  of  this  prince  was  adopted  in  Eng* 
land  under  the  government  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  had  probably  received  it  from 
his  neighbours  of  Normandy.  By  this  erro- 
neous reasoning  the  Christians  were  induced  to 
abandon  a  profitable  species  of  trafiic  wholly  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  thereby  encouraged  to  be- 
come dealers  in  money,  while  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  (c/)  almost  every  other  lucrative 
occupation. 

Severe  indeed  have  been  the  oppressions,  to 
which  this  unhappy  people  have  been  sub- 
jected ;  but  confined  as  the  Jews  have  gene» 
rally  been  to  the  exercise  of  mercantile  occu- 
pations, the  persecutions  which  they  have  sus- 
tained, while  they  fulfilled  the  denunciations  of 
the  divine  revelation,  have  also  been  beneficial 
to  the  modern  system  of  Europe,  by  sending 

*  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  59. 
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them  into  the  places  in  which  they  could  be 
more  serviceable  to  commerce,  and  by  hinder- 
ing them  from  engrossing  in  these  places  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  oapital.     The  Jews  * 
had  maintained  themselves  in  Persia  from  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  greater 
part  of  (e)  ten  of  their  twelve  tribes  having  re- 
mained behind,  when  Ezra  with  the  two  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  returned  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  his  country;  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  many  of  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  returned  with  Ezra,   must 
have  been  tempted  to  seek  refuge  where  so 
many  of  their  brethren  had  been  long  estab- 
lished.    These  t  eastern  Jews,  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  patriarch  established  at  Tiberias 
after  the  ruin  of  the  capital,  created  a  prince 
of  the  captivity,  who  resided  in  Babylon,  and 
regulated  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Persian  empire,  while  the  patriarch  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  those  of  the  western 
countries.    Under    this    superintendence    the 
Jews  of  the  east  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity 
t  until  the  year  1039 ;  but  in  that  year  a  vio- 
lent persecution  of  the  sultan  destroyed  the 
prince  of  the  captivity,  shut  up  (/)  the  Jewish 
academies,  and  drove  the  professors  with  the 

VOL.  III.  M 

t  BaiDage's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  book  6.  ch.  2.  Lond. 
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greater  part  of  the  people  into  the  west :  *  ano^ 
ther  persecution,  which  they  suffered  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  completed 
the  ruin  of  this  part  of  the  nation.     When  the 
Jews  of  Europe  had  been  thus,  in  the  very  pe- 
riod of  reviving  commerce^  reinforced  by  the 
accession  of  so  many  of  those  of  the  east,  they 
must  have  become  possessed  of  too  great  im- 
portance in  the  general  system,  if  their  prospe- 
rity had  not  been  repressed  by  the  action  of 
some  strong  spirit  of  hostility ;  this  however 
was  soon  afterwards  supplied  by  the  crusades, 
t  the  champions  of  those  expeditions  directing 
against  them  whose  ancestors  had  crucified  4^he 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  same  animosity  by 
which  they  were  actuated  against  the  infidels, 
who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  scene  of 
his  ministry  and  sufferings.     But  it  is  remark- 
able that,  though  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  adverse  to 
the  Jews,  t  they  often  experienced  protection 
from  the  princes,  who  were  sensible  of  the  be- 
nefit which  they,  received  from  the  services  of 
such  agents ;  and  the  court  of  Rome  in  parti- 
cular has  been  noted  for  extending  to  them  a 
toleration,  which  it  did  not  grant  to  the  here- 
tics of  the  Christian  profession. 

The  crusades,   which   excited  this  hostility 

*  Basnage's  Hift.  of  the  Jews,  book7*ch.  14.         f  Ibid, 
t  Ibid,  book  7.  ch.  17—21. 
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against  the  Jews,  were  also  directly  instru- 
mental in  awakening  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Christians  of  the  west,  a  benefit  which . 
may  be  considered  as  derived  from  that  in- 
fluence of  papal  union,  by  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  combined  against  the  Mahome- 
tans. Indeed  *  the  pilgrimages  performed  to 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury substituted  for  the  canonical  penances, 
and  were  greatly  multiplied  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh,  were  (g)  often  connected  with  com- 
mercial speculations.  Robertson  has  remarked, 
on  the  authority  of  William  of  Tyre,  that  many 
of  the  pilgrims,  by  exchanging  the  productions 
of  Europe  for  the  more  valuable  commodities 
of  Asia,  particularly  those  of  India  at  that 
time  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  caliph,  both  enriched  themselves, 
and  procured  for  their  countrymen  such  a  sup- 
ply of  eastern  luxuries,  as  encreased  the  desire 
of  possessing  them,  and  disposed  the  Europeans 
to  exert  their  best  eftbrts  for  extending  a  traffic 
so  gratifying.  When  these  pacific  journeys 
had  terminated  in  the  hostile  migrations  of  the 
crusaders,  the  number  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  participating 
the  refinements  of  oriental  luxury,  was  greatly 
augmented  ;  and  while  the  mere  occupation  of 

M  2 
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transporting  and  supplying  the  armaments  of 
\7estem  £urope»  excited  the  activity  of  the 
maritime  cities  of  Italy,  the  temporary  posses* 
sion  of  the  Greek  empire  transferred  to  the 
crusaders  the  emporium  of  the  eastern  com- 
merce, and  even  the  loss  of  that  acquisition 
gave  occasion  to  more  extended  enterprises  of 
the  Italian  merchants.  These  expeditions  in- 
deed formed  a  grand  and  interesting  epoch  of 
the  trade  and  manufacturers,  not  less  than  of 
the  manners,  the  politics*  and'  the  religion  of 
western  Europe.  Two  of  the  commercial  gifts 
which  we  have  received  from  them,  continue 
to  this  day  to  exercise  our  activity ;  for  the 
introduction  of  silk  added  to  the  objects  of  our 
domestic  industry,  and  that  of  sugar  supplied 
the  great  inducement  to  the  commerce  of  the 
western  archipelago. 

'  The  historian  of  commerce  *  has  justly  men- 
tioned, as  a  general  cause  which  favoured  the 
restoration  of  that  of  Europe,  the  revival  of  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  ancient  civil  or 
Roman  law,  which  he  however  has,  erroneously 
as  it  seems,  though  conformably  to  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  a 
copy  of  the  Pandects  supposed  to  have  been 
found  at  Amalfi.  The  feudal  law  was  in  its 
time  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  Europe, 
by  maintaining  a  spirit  of  political  independ- 

*  Anderson,  toI.  1.  p.  79. 
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ence»  and  that  distribution  of  the  orders  of 
society  which  was  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  mixed  and  ba1anced«governments ;  but 
its  principles,  being  those  of  a  military  commu- 
nity, were  unfavourable  to  industry  and  com- 
merce. In  the  system  of  Europe  however  two 
heterogeneous  ingredients  were  combined,  a 
military  aristocracy  and  the  industry  of  towns  : 
in  the  earlier  period  of  modern  history  the  for- 
mer predominated,  and  the  industry  of  towns 
was  in  a  very  low  condition  ;  but  industry  by  de- 
grees prevailed  against  the  disdain  and  oppres- 
sion of  a  haughty  nobility,  an  estate  of  the 
commons  was  constituted  in  every  feudal  go- 
vernment, and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
were  overthrown  or  controlled  by  the  fran- 
chises of  citizens.  When  the  composition  of 
European  society  was  undergoing  a  change  so 
favourable  to  the  industrious  portion  of  each 
community,  it  was  natural  that  the  venerable 
code  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  had  been 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  amidst  the 
struggles-  of  the  feudal  period,  should  be  gra- 
dually restored  to  authority;  and  this  in  its 
turn,  as  it  contained  all  the  principles  of  the 
most  refined  equity,  and  many  curious  regula- 
tions of  the  concerns  of  traders,  must  have 
powerfully  assisted  and  encouraged  that  spirit 
of  commerce,  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its 
re-establishment. 
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The  maritime  law  indeed  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire was  subjected  to  modifications  accommo- 
dated to  the  altered  circumstances  of  Europe* 
The  laws  of  Rhodes  {K)  had  been  of  the  highest 
reputation  during  the  continuance  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  were  adopted  as  the  code  of 
ancient  navigation.    A  new  code  was  however 
introduced  by  the  people  of  Amalfi,  whose  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  comprised  within  the 
tenth  century ;  another  system,  called  the  laws 
of  Oleron,  is  (i)  said  to  have  been  promulgated 
in  that  island  ,by  Richard  I.  of  England  in  the 
year  1 1 94,  when  he  was  returning  from  Pales- 
tine :  the  merchants  of  •  Wisbuy  in  the  Baltic, 
in  a  somewhat  later  period,  formed  a  new  code 
which  was  almost  universally  received,  and  is 
still  acknowledged  in  the  north  of  Europe :  and 
t  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  people  of  Barcelona  framed  another,  which 
was  formally  adopted  in  the  year  1255  by  the 
Venetians  then  established  at  Constantinople, 
and  under  the  name  of  Consolato  del  Mar  was 
observed  by  the  other  trading  states  of  Italy, 
and  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  deserving 
of  attention  that  the  last-mentioned  code  con- 
tains, (Ar)  distinctly  stated,  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  law,  for  which  the  British 

*  Anderson,  vol.  !•  p.  96.        f  Esiai  sur  rinfluence  des 
Croisadesy  p.  S75* 
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government  has  contended  with  America  and 
France. 

The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  from  the  towns  of  Italy  was  to  those 
of  the  Netherlands.  •  In  the  year  96o,  the 
woollen  manufacture,  i/^hich  had  been  already 
established  in  Flanders,  was  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  institution  of  yearly  fairs  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  an  exemption  from  all  tolls  or 
duties ;  and  the  pensionary  De  Witt  remarks^ 
that  (/)  before  this  time  there  were  scarcely  any 
merchants  in  all  Europe,  except  a  few  in  Italy 
who  traded  to  the  Levant.  That  this  should 
have  been  the  first  country  of  the  west,  into 
which  any  considerable  spirit  of  manufacture 
should  have  been  introduced,  has  been  ascribed 
by  this  judicious  statesman  to  its  proximity  to 
France,  the  inhabitants  of  that  fruitful  land  be- 
ing enabled  by  its  superfluous  produce  to  pur- 
chase for  themselves  the  good  apparel  which 
was  wrought  by  the  industry  of  the  Flemings. 
The  manufacture  thus  encouraged  continued  to 
improve  during  (m)  three  centuries,  until  it  was 
injured  by  the  regulations  of  the  halls,  which 
were  introduced  unSer  the  pretence  of  prevent- 
ing frauds,  but  really  intended  to  confine  to  the 
cities  the  industry  of  the  Flemish  workmen; 
these  regulations,    contrary  to  the  wishes  of 

*  De  Witt's  True  Interest  and  Polit.  Maxims  of  the  Rep. 
of  Holland,  part  1.  ch.  11.  Lond.  1746.      • 
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those  who  planned  them,  drove  the  manufac- 
ture .  into  the  villages,  where  in  the  contests 
with  France  it  was  exposed  to  the  violences  of 
war.  The  bad  policy  of  the  Flemings  however 
had  the  useful  effect  of  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  manufacture,  as  from  the  villages  of 
Flanders  it  was  driven  by  the  hostilities  of  the 
French  into  Brabant;  and  as  the  Brabanters 
acted  with  as  little  wisdom,  it  was  among  them 
again  so  disturbed  by  tumults,  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  fugitive  artisans  into  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  discovery  of  the  silver-mines  of  Germany, 
which  occurred  about  the  year  968,  afforded  a 
seasonable  supply  of  a  circulating  medium  for 
the  industry  of  the  north.  So  great  had  been 
the  scarcity  of  money  in  these  countries,  that 
their  exchanges  *  had  been  effected  by  barter, 
and  not  by  purchase ;  their  rising  trade  must 
therefore  have  been  very  powerfully  assisted  by 
a  discovery,  which  so  critically  furnished  a  con- 
venient medium  of  commerce.  In  process  of 
time  indeed  the  supply  (n)  appears  to  have  been 
rendered  by  the  discovery  of  several  new  mines 
inconveniently  abundant.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  prices  of  merchandise  of  every  kind 
had  been  so  much  encreased  in  Germany  by 
that  depreciation  of  money,  which  was  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  a  great  augmentation  of 

•  De  Witt's  True  Interest  aad  Polit.  Masums  of  the  Rep: 
of  HoUaDd,  part  1.  ch.  II. 
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its  quantity,  that  much  embaFrassment  was  oc- 
casioned, and  the  decline  of  commerce  became 
a  subject  of  general  complaint.  The  historian 
however  adds^  that  commerce  was  in  general 
more  flourishing  than  ever  ^  and  we  know  that 
the  extraordinary  supply  of  silver  was  soon 
afterwards  absorbed  in  the  great  extension  of 
the  Indian  trade,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  these  countries  the  wool- 
len manufacture  of  the  Netherlands  is  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest,  sini*e  it  created  a  de- 
mand for  English  wool,  wnich  was  the  grand 
staple  commodity  of  England  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  and  ultimately  introduced  into 
it  the  manufacture  of  that  substance,  the 
first  of  those  fabricks  which  have  so  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  improvement  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  British  empire.  When 
^  the  export  of  wool  thus  formed  a  consi- 
derable addition  to  the  older  exports  of 
leather,  (o)  tin,  lead,  and  corn,  England  was 
enabled  not  only  to  procure  a  supply  of  foreign 
commodities,  but  even  to  accumulate  a  capital, 
which  was  afterwards  employed  in  domestic 
manufactures.  During  this  period  however 
the  trade  of  England  was  managed  (p)  princi- 
pally by  German  and  Italian  merchants;  nor 
can  that  commerce  which  was  properly  Eng- 

*  AadorsoDy  vol.  1.  p.  1S5. 
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lishy  any  more  than  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  same  country,  claim  any  considerable 
commencement  preceding  the  reign  of  Edward 
III. 

From  this  account  of  the  progress  of  com- 
merce from  Italy  to  the  Netherlands  it  must 
not  be  inferred,  that  France  was  during  this  pe- 
riod destitute  of  commercial  industry.  *  Even 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there  were  various 
manufactures  of  wool,  iron,  and  glass  in  the 
southern  cities  of  that  country,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Marseilles  maintained  a  trade  with 
Alexandria.  In  the  time  of  the  cnisades  the 
habits  of  commercial  industry  had  indeed  given 
such  a  peculiar  character  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  provinces,  that  the  Provincials,  or 
people  of  Provence,  were  (q)  proverbially  con- 
trasted with  their  northern  countrymen,  as  at- 
tentive only  to  gain  while  the  others  were  de- 
voted to  arms.  But  though  the  ancient  com- 
merce of  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  vici- 
nity of  Italy  and  Spain,  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  destitute  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
they  did  not  form  the  scene  of  any  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  commercial  prosperity,  as  they 
were  not  in  the  route  by  which  the  commerce 
of  Italy  was  diifiised  through  the  west.  Pecu- 
liar circumstances  determined  the  direction  of 
that  trade  to  the    Netherlands,  which,   with 

*  Andersoni  vol.  1.  p.  38. 
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little  superfluity  of  their  own  produce,  were 
contiguous  to  the  more  fertile  country  of 
France  on  the  one  part,  and  on  another  were 
adjacent  to  the  example  of  Italian  industry ; 
the  proximity  of  England  too  was  soon  found  to 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  industry  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  furnishing  an  abundant  siipply  of  (r) 
the  material,  upon  which  it  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed. 

England  had  enjoyed  some  portion  of  com- 
merce from  a  yet  earlier  period.     It  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  *  Bede,  that  London  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  an  em- 
porium of  various  nations,  which  resorted  thi- 
ther by  sea  and  land,  a  description  however 
which  implies  only  a  traffic  of  a  passive  na^- 
ture.     t  The  trade  of  England    must  after- 
wards have  been  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Danes,  as  in  the  reign  of  Canute  its 
|>eople  were  subject  to  the  same  sovereign  with 
all  the  trading  people  of  the  north  of  Ekirope, 
and  secured  from  the  attacks  of  pirates  by  the 
power  of  so  considerable  a  prince^   In  the  char- 
ter indeed  of  Henry  I.  no  mention  of  com- 
merce occurs,  and  it  had  probably  been  much 
reduced  during  the  violences  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  government:   but  under 
Henry  IL  all  the  French  ports  on  the  ocean, 

*  AndersoD;  vol.  1.  p,  24*       \  Macphenon's  Annals  of 
Commerce,  vol.  1.  p.  289. 
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except  Boulogne  and  Calais,  becoming  con- 
nected with  the  crown  of  England,  it  began  to 
recover  from  its  temporary  depression ;  and, 
(^)  though  burgesses  were  still  held  in  con- 
tempt, it  was  however  judged  expedient  to 
extend  protection  to  merchants  by  a  particular 
provision  of  the  Great  Charter.  Manufacturing 
industry  was  also  known  in  England,  though 
not  so  early.  *  A  considerable  number  of 
Flemings,  driven  from  their  own  country  by  an 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  came  to  England  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  hoping  to 
receive  protection  from  his  queen,  who  was  of 
their  country.  These  foreigners  were  in  the 
year  1111  collected  by  Henry  I,  and  placed  in 
a  district  called  Ros  in  Pembrokeshire,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Welsh,  that  prince 
having  observed  that  they  did  not  live  in  har- 
mony with  his  English  subjects ;  and  this  esta- 
blishment gave  the  true,  though  but  a  feeble 
beginning,  to  the  finer  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth.  Cloth  of  Ireland  is  also  (/)  mentioned, 
as  having  been  stolen  at  Winchester  some  time 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  together  with  a 
quantity  of  two  sorts  of  the  manufacture  of 
England. 

The  third  and  last  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
more  considerable  commerce  of  Europe,  within 
the  period  which  I  am  at  present  reviewing,  was 

*  Macpherson'8  Annals  of  Conunercei  ^oL  1.  p.  S16. 
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the  formation  of  the  grand  confederacy  of  the 
Hanse-towns,  or  associated  cities  of  Germany. 
The  peculiar  government  of  this  country,  the 
members  of  which  were  almost  independent, 
and  connected  rather  by  a  law  of  nations  than 
by  a  political  union,  was  naturi^y  fitted  for  re- 
ceiving and  maturing  that  spirit  of  commerce, 
which  had  been  nourished  in  the  little  re- 
publics of  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  established 
in  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  Indeed  both 
the  policy  of  the  sovereign  and  the  disorderly 
violence  of  the  nobles  co-operated  with  the  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  government  to  ag- 
grandize the  commerce  of  Germany  :  the  em- 
perors found  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to 
the  cities,  that  they  might  obtain  their  support 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  overbearing 
aristocracy  ;  and  (u)  amidst  the  general  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority, the  cities  were  at  once  excited  and 
enabled  to  associate  for  their  common  security. 
The  commercial  cities  of  the  Rhine  first 
adopted  the  scheme  of  a  confederation.  This 
earlier  effort  was  indeed  repressed  by  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  but  more  favourable  circum- 
stances  soon  afterwards  occurring,  the  example 
was  eagerly  imitated,  and  in  the  year  1241  was 
formed  the  Hanseatic  league,  composed  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Germany. 
The  formation  of  this  league  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  having  completed  the  progress  of 
the    interior    commerce    of  Europe,   since  it 
subsisted  in  prosperity  and  power  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  began  the  period  of  a  distant  na- 
vigation and  extended  traffic;  (v)     Connecting 
the  commerce  of  Italy  with  that  of  the  Baltic, 
and  thereby  providing  for  the  interchange  of 
all  the  variety  of  commodities,  with  which  the 
several  nations   of  Europe  could  supply  their 
reciprocal  wants,  it  fulfilled   what  appears   to 
have  been  one  of  the  destinations  of  the  Ger- 
man   government,    that    of    (w)    extending 
throughout  Europe  the  industry  of  the  Italian 
traders.     How  intimately  this  association  was 
connected  with  its  Italian  origin,  appears  from 
the  observation  of  *  a  German  historian,  that 
the  decline  of  its  prosperity  was  consequent  on 
that  of  Venice,  when  this  great  emporium  had 
suffered  by  the  memorable   discovery  of  the 
new  route  to  the  east     Nor  did  it  interfere 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  but  formed  with   it  also  an  amicable 
confederation  of  general  industry ;  for  t  the 
voyage  and  return  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean  being,   in  the  imperfect  state  of 
navigation,   too  great  an  enterprise  for  a  single 
summer,   it  became   necessary  to  employ  the 
ports  of  Flanders,   particularly  Bruges,  as  an 

•  Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  519.        f  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  ISl. 
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intermediate  station,  and  thus  to  share  with 
the  merchants  of  that  country  the  benefits  of 
trade. 

In  this  review  of  the  first  period  of  the  com- 
merce of  modern  £urope  it  should  not  be 
omitted,  *  that  Iceland,  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  the  year  861,  and  had 
been  colonized  in  the  year  878,  maintained 
during  several  centuries  a  considerable  carrying 
trade  in  the  northern  seas,  the  ships  of  that  set- 
tlement visiting  Britain,  Ireland,  the  adjacent 
islands,  France,  Germany,  and  all  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe ;  that  t  to  the  year  978 
belongs  the  earliest  undoubted  account  of  a 
herring-fishery,  which  was  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way ;  that  t  to  the  reign  of  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land, contemporary  to  Henry  I.  an4  Stephen 
of  England,  belongs  the  first  authentic  notice 
of  such  a  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  and 
that  $  the  Dutch  refer  the  commencement  of 
their  own  to  a  time  somewhat  later,  supposing  it 
to  have  begun  about  the  year  1 1 65.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  coal,  which  since  the  in- 
vention ot  the  steam-engine  has  proved  so  pow- 
erful an  agent  in  manufacture,  ||  was  brought 
to  London  from  Newcastle  at  least  as  early  as 
the  year  1245.  ^  . 

Though  since  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  the 

•  Macphergon,  vol  1.  p.  260,  261.  f  I^'^-  P*  ^*" 

t  Ibid.  p.  325.        i  Ibid.  p.  S37«        D  Ibid.  p.  395. 
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Christians  of  Spain  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  great  struggle  with  that  people,  yet  those 
parts  of  the  peninsula  which   were  free  from 
their  dominion,   gave  attention  to  the  pursuits 
of  commerce.  *     Towards   the    close    of  the 
tenth  century  the  people  of  Biscay  began  to 
employ  themselves  in  manufacturing  their  ex« 
cellent  iron,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but 
also  for  the  supply  of  other  nations ',  the  port 
of  Bilboa  also  began  to  have  shipping,  and  to 
maintain  a  considerable  foreign  trade.     On  the 
mediterranean   coast    Barcelona,  t  which  had 
been  the  principal  station  of  the  intercourse 
of  the   Moors  of  Spain  with  the  countries  of 
the  Levant,  t  continued  under  its  Christian  go- 
vernment to  enjoy  a  considerable  commerce, 
and  became  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  (of) 
of  its  maritime  regulations.     The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture  too  II  of  Catalonia,    which   appears 
to  have  been  well  established  before  the  year 
1243,   continued  to  flourish  in  Barcelona  and 
many  other  towns  of  the  province,  until  the 
union  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  with  that  of 
Castile  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  former 
country,  and  other  causes,  which  affected  the 
general  government,  destroyed  the  industry  of 
Spain.    The  Moors  themselves,   at  once  the 
mathematicians  and  the  chemists  of  this  early 

^  Anderson^  vol.  1.  p.  53, 143.        f  MacphenoD,  voL  1. 
p.  299.        t  Ibid.  p.  386.        II  Ibid.  p.  416. 
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period,  assisted  the  commerce  of  the  Christians 
by  communicating  to  them  two  most  important 
discoveries,  the  decimal  notation  of  arithmetic 
which  the^^  had  brought  from  the  east,  and 
l^e  art  of  distillation  which  they  had  learned 
from  the  Egyptians ;  by  the  former  of  these 
communications  they  facilitated  the  calcula- 
tions of  merchants,  and  by  the  latter  they  (y) 
encouraged  agriculture,  and  multiplied  the 
objects  of  commerce.  The  decimal  notation  • 
was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  year 
81 S;  the  art  of  distillation  about  the  year 
1150. 

In  the    commercial  history  of  this  period 
it  is  important  to  notice  the  introduction  of 
bills  of  exchange,   an  indispensable  instrument 
of  the  extension  of  commerce.     Anderson  has 
supposed  this  kind  of  negotiation  to  have  been 
practised  in  the  year  1 1 89,  but,  as  t  the  au-* 
thor  of  the  Annals  of  Commerce  conceives, 
without  sufBcient  authority.     The  latter  writer 
refers  its  original  to  letters  of  credit  addressed 
successively  by   Richard  and   John    kings  of 
England  to  the  merchants  of  Italy  in  favour  of 
the  agents  employed  by  them  in  that  country, 
the  second  instance  occurring  in  the  year  1202'. 
Though  these  letters  were  not  strictly  bills  of 
exchange,   yet  the   transition  to  such  a  con- 

VOL,   III,  V 

*  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  39,  S3.  f  Macpherson,  vol.  U 

p.  548,  367. 
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trivance  waa  so  obvious,  especially  in  a  cowabey. 
maintaining  a  very  general  commerce,  and  re<- 
ceiving  money  from  all  the  west,  that  it  may 
tie  believed  to  have  been  adopted  nearly  ^bqiiit 
the  same  tune.  Ifhe  fij^'st  expresj}  mention  how- 
ever of  bi)ls  of  exchange  *  vfi\\s%  he  r«fei7^d 
to  the  year  1255,  in  which  the  Roman  ppjatiff 
i^uthorised  th^  Italians,  who  had  advancM 
money  for  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  iSii* 
cily,  to  draw  upon  the  English  prelates  foxs 
sums  alleged  to  have  been  advanced  tq  them 
by  merchants  of  Sienna  and  Florence.  Mo* 
dern  Europe  thus  appears  to  have  been  in-? 
(^ebted,  for  this  commodious  cpntrivance  of 
tipansferring  mercantile  cr^djtfs  and  aivoidi^^g 
the  hazard  a^d  expense  of  reciprocal  remit- 
tances of  money,  to  the.  same  eccle3ia9tical 
influence,  to  which  it  owed  so  much  of  it9  por 
litical  cotipbination.  The  convenience  of  mer- 
chants would  qertainly  haye  ^t  length  suggested 
such  an  expedient  as  this  ipt^rchang^  of  local 
credits ;  but  the  extended  connections,  tbci  pe^ 
cuniary  exactions,  and  the  political  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  papacy,  seem  to  have  anticipated  the 
progress  qf  commercial  contrivance^  and  pro- 
vided for  traders  a  method  of  negotiating  their 
payments.  The  contrivance  however  Was  not 
wholly  new,  for  it  appears  in  one  instance  at 
least  to  have  been  adopted  in  Athenian  com- 

*  MacphenoD,  tol.  1.  p.  405. 
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meree, .  though  not  to  have  been  generally  or 
systematically  practised.  *  Isocrates  describes 
a.  stranger,  who  had  brought  some  cargoes  of 
grain  to  Athens,  ^s  delivering  to  a  merchant 
named  Stratocles  a  letter  of  exchange  on  some 
place  in  the  Black-sea,  where  a  sum  of  money 
was  due  to  himself;  Stratocles  appears  to  l^ave 
required  the  additional  security  of  a  banker  of 
Athens,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  waa  not  re- 
sident in  that  city.  The  expeflient  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the 
dangeis  both  of  the  sea  and  of  piracy,  to 
wliich  the  conveyance  of  money  would  have 
been  exposed. 

The  modem  system  of  funding  appears  alsp 
to  haire  had  its  commencement  wi[thin  the  period 
now  considered,  and  to  have  at  the  same  time 
given  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  the  ori- 
ginal bank,  which  was  in  truth  b^t  an  office 
fox  the  management  of  a  public  debt.  The 
republic  of  Venice,  t  grievously  exhausted  in  a 
struggle  with  the  Grecian  emperor,  who  had 
become  jealous  of  its  commercial  prosp@rity» 
was  about  the  year  1 1 75  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  having  fecourse  to  a  forced  loan,  wl^h  was 

*  TrapeziticaSy  p.  550.  quoted  by  De  Pauw,  Recherches 
Philos.  tur  lea  Grecs,  tome  1.  p.  SS5.  Berlin,  1787.  \  Hin. 
de  Veniie  par  Laugier,  tome  2.  p.  120,  Macj^enoo,  toI.  1. 
p.  341. 
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levied  in  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  a 
bank  was  established,  at  which  the  interest  was 
paid,  and  the  shares  of  the  principal  sums  trans- 
ferred  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  creditors 
to  other  persons.  Though  this  was  in  its  very 
origin  connected  with  the  government,  and* 
the  state  did  actually  on  two  occasions  convert 
its  funds  to  the  use  of  the  public,  its  credit 
continued  unimpaired.  This  was  however  not 
a  bank  of  deposit,  being  limited  to  the  sums 
which  had  been  lent  to  the  government :  the 
first  bank  of  exchange  and  deposit  t  is  said  to 
have  been  established  at  Barcelona  in  the  first 
year  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  currency  of  credit  t  is  said  indeed  to  have 
been  established  in  very  ancient  times,  as  we 
«re  told  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  exhausted 
by  the  expenses  of  their  marine,  and  of  their 
auxiliary  troops,  devised  for  this  purpose  the 
singular  expedient  of  enclosing  within  little 
sealed  purses  certain  unknown  substances,  which 
bore  a  stipulated  value.  Of  the  result  of  this 
contrivance  we  have  not  been  informed,  nor 
how  long  it  continued  to  be  employed.  It 
may  however  have  maintained  its  credit  in  (z) 
the  confidence  of  a  free  and  a  mercantile  govern- 
ment.    In  our  own  time  and  country  the  expe- 

*  Macpheraon,  vol.  l.p.  S4S.  f  Ibid.  note,    t  Rechcrchec 
PbQof.  iur  les  Grecs,  tome  1.  p.  356. 
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ritnent  of  public  confidence  has  been  fully  tried, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  can  sustain  a 
currency  of  credit  in  the  most  difficult  situation, 
without  any  other  diminution  of  value  than  such 
as  would  equally  affect  a  metallic  currency,  if 
its  quantity  had  been  equally  augmented. 


{a)  Before  this  event  writings  of  importance 
in  Europe  were  executed  upon  the  Egyptian 
papyrus^  but  after  it  upon  parchment.  This, 
Mr.  Macpherson  remarks,  is  of  itself  almost  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  interruption.  Annals  of 
Commerce,  vol.  1.  p.  245. 

(V)  The  great  mart  of  Indian  goods  was  held 
at  Alexandria.  Before  the  reduction  of  Palmyra, 
effected  in  the  year  273  by  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian,  these  goods  were  conveyed  by  that  city  to 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Euphrates,  for  being  eighty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  from  the  nearest  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  afforded  a  very  commo- 
dious station  in  the  progress  through  the  desert, 
which  separated  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  from  Syria  and  Palestine.  Palmyra 
with  its  independence  lost  the  spirit  of  industry, 
and  sunk  into  that  decay,  in  which  it  exhibits 
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the  ruin  of  human  magnificence  amidst  the 
desolation  of  nature.  But  the  new  Persian 
empire,  which  had  been  founded  by  Artaxerxes 
in  the  year  230,  appears  to  have  renounced  that 
alienation  from  maritime  enterprise,  by  which 
the  earlier  empire  had  been  characterised,  and 
to  have  entered  largely  into  the  trade  of  India. 
Robertson's  Disquis.  sect.  2. 

(c)  Basnage  has  given  a  summary  of  the  de- 
crees of  councils  and  the  edicts  of  princes  issued 
against  the  Jews  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
church.     These  prohibited  intermarriages  be* 
tween  Christians  and  Jews,  and  even  the  ordi- 
nary intercourses  of  society ;  they  forbad  the 
latter  to  have  Christian  slaves,   or  to  be  em<- 
ployed  as  physicians  by  Christians ;  they  de- 
prived them  of  dignities,  offices,  and  honours ; 
they  even  endeavoured  to  exclude  them  from 
the  trade  of  money,  but  here  they  were  defeated 
by  the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties ;   they 
frequently  forced  from  them  their  children,  tx> 
educate  them  as  Christians ;  and  they  compelled 
them  to  wear  some  peculiar  badge,  by  which 
they  should  be  distinguished  as  a  degraded 
people.     To  justify  some  of  these  severities 
various  enormities  were  alleged  against  them : 
but  Basnage  has  remarked,  that  these  accusa« 
tions  were  not  urged  against  them  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  though  in  the  earlier  ages 
their  jealousy  of  Christianity  might  be  supposed 
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to  have  been  more  vehement;  that  they  were 
blways  followed  by  tumultuary  violences  of  the 
Christians,  which  discredit  the  imputations; 
and  thai  the  narratives  were  blended  with  ac- 
counts of  legendary  miracles,  which  encrease 
the  suspicion.  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  book  7,  ch. 
11,  12,  and  18. 

(£?)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  note  they  continued  to 
be  employed  as  physicians,  until  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  learning  among  the  Christians 
bad  given  the  latter  a  superiority.  The  medi- 
cal reputation  of  the  Jews  had  probably  been  de- 
rived from  their  intercourse  with  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  in  which  country  they  had  been  very 
numerous.  , 

(e)  This  separation,  by  which  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  nation  was  restored  to  its  coun- 
try, appears  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
earlier  separation  of  the  people  into  two  dis- 
tinct kingdoms,  which  had  preceded  the  capti- 
vity three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years.  ^  Dean 
Graves,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol. 
2.  p.  162,  &c.  first  edition,  has  considered  the 
operation  of  the  division  of  the  government 
upon  the  two  parts  of  the  nation,  and  shown 
it  to  have  been  an  arrangement  most  salutary 
to  their  religious  principles,  as  it  bad  bi  en  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  chastisement  of  the 
idolatry  of  Solomon;     A  much  more  extensive 
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influence  may  however  with  very  great  proba- 
bility be  ascribed  to  that  subsequent  division, 
by  which  so  considerable  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple was  left  in  captivity.  Basna^e  concludes, 
book  6.  ch.  2.  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
strangers,  who  are  mentioned  as  appearing  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
apostles  began  to  preach  there  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not  proselytes,  but 
Jews  of  the  dispersion.  If  this  be  so,  which 
seems  the  more  reasonable  opinion,  the  great 
success  of  the  apostle  Peter  in  preaching  to  this 
assemblage  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  separa- 
tion had  prepared  in  various  countries  a  de- 
scription of  men,  who  were  most  accessible  to 
the  arguments  of  these  inspired  teachers.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  prophecies  of  the  ancient 
scriptures,  they  were  qualified  to  estimate  the 
truth  of  their  alleged  completion ;  and  estrang- 
ed from  the  pride  of  temporal  dominion,  they 
could  not  be  strongly  tempted  to  stifle  their 
conviction.  Such  a  view  presents  a  beautiftii 
harmony  in  the  plan  of  the  divine  government, 
the  same  arrangement  which  had  purified  the 
principles  of  the  Jews,  serving  afterwards  to 
prepare  in  various  countries  the  original  socie- 
ties of  the  Christian  church  :  and  it  serves  to  ex- 
plain to  us  why  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
people  as  ten  of  its  twelve  tribes,  were  en- 
tirely thrown  off  from  the  small  minority  of  two 
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tribes  six  centuries  before  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion completed  its  period. 

(y*)  The  most  ancient  of  these  was  establish- 
ed at  Nabardea  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  220  or 
230,  and  ruined  by  the  capture  of  that  town  in 
the  year  278.  Two  others  were  founded  in  the 
same  century ;  two  more  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth ;  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  tenth, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  ten 
thousand  Jews.  These  academies  seem  how- 
ever to  have  been  employed  almost  solely  in 
teaching  the  absurdities  of  the  Talmuds  and  the 
Cabbala.  The  Misnah,  or  collection  of  tra- 
ditions, had  been  completed  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century  :  but  this  work  being  both 
confused  and  defective,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  compose  a  commentary  or  Talmud,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  following  century  one  was 
framed  in  Judea,  and  another  at  Babylon ;  the 
latter  of  these,  which  is  preferred  to  the  other 
called  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  in  the  year  500  or  SOS.  This 
collection,  which  contains  a  multitude  of  things 
most  offensive  to  common  sense,  is  preferred  by 
the  Jews  to  the  sacred  writings  :  they  compare 
the  scripture  to  water,  and  tradition  to  wine  ; 
tliey  say  that  the  law  is  salt,  the  Misnah  pepper, 
and  the  Talmud  precious  spice ;  and  they  main- 
tain, that  he  who  sins  against  Moses  may  be 
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forgiven,  but  that  he  who  contradicts  the  doo 
tors  deserves  death.     The  Cabbala,  which   tf 
the  tiLystical  science  of  Judaism,  was  first  com- 
mitted to   writing  by  Shneon  JpchaideS,  who 
lived  some  years  after,  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salenu     Basnage,  book  3,  ch.  4,  5,  6,  and  lO. 
When  these  academics  had  been  prohibited, 
^nd  many  of  the  Jews  were  driven  into  the 
west,    they  learned  both  from  the  Moors  and 
Christians  to  admire  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  from  the  twelfth  century  they  became  dis* 
tinguished  for  the  knowledge  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  sciences.     The  most  celebrated 
of  theae  learned  Jews  were  Aben  Esra  and  Mai- 
monides,  both  Spaniards.    Brucker's  Hist.  Crit. 
Fhilos.  pier.  2.  part.  1.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  $  15,  16. 

( jf)  This  was  probably  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged,  by 
the  Saracens,  who  allowed  a  fair  to  be  annually 
held  in  Jerusalem  on  the  fifteenth  of  Septem- 
ber. The  trade  thus  managed  at  Jerusalem  was 
probably  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  for  the 
purchase  of  eastern  goods,  which  were  brought 
thither  by  Ba^sora,  the  Euphrates,  and  cara- 
vans.    Macpherson,  vol.  1.  p.  241. 

(A)  The  emperor  Antoninus  issued  the  fol- 
lowing edict :  **  I,  the  master  of  the  world ; 
let  every  thing  relative  to  naval  affairs  be  deter- 
termined  by  the  maritime  code  of  the  Rho- 
dians,  as  often  as  that  shall  not  directly  contra* 
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our  laws/^  Volusius  Maximus  de  Lege 
Rhodiaca,  quoted  in  Savary*s  Letters  on  Greece^ 
p.  72,  73.  DubL  1788. 

(i)  The  famous  maritime  laws  of  Oleron  are 
usually  ascribed  to  Richard  I.  though  none  of 
the  many  writers,  who  had  occasion  to  mention 
them,  have  been  able  to  find  any  contemporary 
authority,  or  even  any  antient  satisfactory  war- 
rant for  affixing  his  name  to  them.  They  con«. 
sist  of  forty-seven  short  regulations  for  avier- 
age,  salvage,  wreck,  &c.  copied  from  the  an- 
cient Rho<lian  maritime  laws^  or  perhaps  more 
immediately  from  those  of  Barcelona.  Ibid.  p. 
358. 

(Ar)  The  two  hundred  and  seventy-third 
chapter  contains  the  following  regulations :  1. 
An  enemy's  cargo  in  the  ship  of  an  enemy  are 
both  good  prize ;  2.  A  neutral  cargo  in  the 
ship  of  an  enemy  is  subject  to  ransom  ;  3.  An> 
enemy's  cargo  in  a  neutral  ship  is  good  prize, 
and  ought  to  be  delivered  by  the  neutral  vessfel 
in  some  secure  port  for  the  captor.  Essai  sur 
rinfiuence  des  Croisades,  p.  376. 

(0  This  judicious  writer  must  however  be 
understood  to  have  qpoken  only  of  merchants 
established  in  certain  situations  ;  since  Ander- 
son has  observed,  that  very  early  in  the  eighth 
century  mention  is  made  of  merchants  trading 
into  inland  coimtries,  probably,  as  he  adds, 
like  our  modern  pedlars :  vol.  1.  p.  27. 
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of  the  same  prince  in  the  year  1 S62  the  same 
liberty  wa3  given  to  them  as  to  foreigners. 

(q)  Frond  ad  beJia^  Frtmnciaks  ad  victuaUoi 
was  repeated  even  by  children.  Esprit  des 
Croisades,  tome  4.  p.  433. 

(r)  How  much  English  wool  was  then  con- 
sid^r^d  as  superior  to  that  of  Spain^  appears 
from  tb?  injunction  issued  by  Henry  il.  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  r^ign,  that  cloth,  in 
which  Spanish  wool  had  been  mixed  with  Eng* 
lish^  should  he  (lurned.  Macphecson,  vol.  1. 
p.  347*  It  is.  said  that  the  fine  wool  of  Spain 
has  been  produced  by  a  breed  of  sheep,  de^ 
rived  from  some  which  were  allowed  to  be 
transported  thither  in  the  year  1464  from  the 
Cotswold  hills  of  Gloucestershire.  Anderson^ 
vol.  1.  p.  280. 

{$)  In  the  parliament  held  at  Merton,  it  was 
enacted,  that  a  st^erior  lord,  who  should  dis- 
parage his  ward,  being  under  fourteen  years  of 
age»  by  marrying  her  to  a  villein  or  a  burgess, 
should  for&it  the  wardship  of  the  lands.  Mac- 
pherson,  vol.  1.  p.  389. 

(/)  This  Irish  manufacture  appears  to  have 
been  very  prosperous,  for  the.  late  earl  of  Char- 
lemont  has  proved  (Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irisb 
Acad.  vol.  1.)  by  the  following  testimony  of  a 
Plorentine  writer,  that  the  serges  of  Ireland 
obtained  a  decided  preference  at  Florence  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
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■  •  >    • 

Edward  III.  was  but  endeavouring  to  esUblish 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  England. 

Similimente  passamo  en  Irlanda, 
La  qual  fra  noi  e  degna  de  fama 
Per  le  nobile  sate  cfae  ci  manda. 

Dlttamondi;  lib.  4.  cap.  26. 

(ti)  Nous  aVons  deja  vu,  que  la  commerce  de 
PAUemagne  commenca  a  fleurir  au  milieu  du 
droit  de  diffidation  ;  il  monta  au  plus  haut  degre 
pendant  que  ce  droit  subsista,  et  tomba  insen- 
siblement  en  decadence  des  qu'il  fut  aboli. 
Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  510. 

(t^)  This  connection  was  formed  through  the 
southern  cities,  particularly  Augsburgh  and  Nu- 
remberg, which  had  aiv  epiporium  at  Venice. 
Ibid.  p.  513. 

(w)  Quod  si  verum  est,  qupd  aiunt,  ibi  opes 
esse,  ubi  negotiatores,  fatearis  nece^se  est  opu- 
lentissimos  esse  Gcrmanos,  qpoirum  pars  maxi- 
ma lucris  inhians    mercaturis  intenta  alienas 

ionge  lateque  provincias  p^rvagatur, ac  non 

nisi  divei|  domum  revertitur.  iEnea^  Sylv.  1.  c. 
p.  697.     Ibid.  p.  514. 

(a?)  Among  these  regulations  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  Catalans  in  the  year  1227 
framed  the  first  navigation-act.  Macpherson, 
vol.  1.  p.  386. 

(jf)  The  political  advantage  of  this  particular 
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sort  of  encouragement  has  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  as  consisting  in  constituting  probably 
the  richest  granary  for  the  relief  of  the  public 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  in  which  the  grain  pro- 
duced under  its  influence  may  be  withdrawn 
from  distillation,  and  converted  into  food* 
Essay  on  the  Princ.  of  Population,  p.  160. 
Lond.   1803. 

(z)  Within  the  period  of  history  considered 
in  this  lecture  an  attempt  was  made  in  China  to 
introduce  a  paper-currency  for  the  relief  of  the 
government,  but  it  failed  through  the  want  of 
confidence.  In  the  year  1236  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals  was  prohibited  in  that  country, 
except  as  they  might  be  required  for  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  notes  were  issued,  which  were  formed 
of  the  middle  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree.  The 
scheme  was  abandoned  after  some  years.  It 
was  resumed  in  the  year  1368,  but  then  entirely 
failed.  The  example  of  China  was  in  the  year 
1 294  imitated  in  Persia  ;  it  lasted  there  however 
but  three  days,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
monarch.  The  more  orderly  government  of 
China  could  compel  submission  for  a  time ;  but 
in  Persia  neither  fear  nor  confidence  main- 
tained the  currency.  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia, 
vol.  1.  p.  4f3l — 436. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


Of  the  Instory  qf  Learnings  from  the  suppress 
sion  qf  the  western  empire  in  the  year  476  to 
the  commencement  qf  the  fourteenth  century. 

That  learning,  which  had  graced  the  impe* 
rial  dignity  of  Rome,  yielded  to  the  combined 
operation  of  various  causes  of  decay,  some  of 
which  inwardly  consumed  the  principle  of  in- 
tellectual vigour,  and  others  by  an  external  and 
violent  agency  repressed  and  crushed  its  ener- 
gies. Cicero  *  appears  to  have  anticipated  the 
decay  of  that  eloquence  which  he  himself  had 
so  zealously  cultivated,  but  probably  was  ra- 
ther influenced  by  a  persuasion  of  the  consum- 
mate excellence  of  his  own  exertions,  than  by 
any  observation  of  the  corruptions  to  which  his 
successors  might  be  exposed.  The  prediction 
was  however  very  speedily  fulfilled,  for  about 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
the  causes  of  the  actual  corruption  of  eloquence 

VOL.  III.  o 

*  TttBcul.  lib,  2.  cap.  %, 
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were  investigated  in  a  treatise  which  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  Quintilian,  by  others  to 
Tacitus.     The  powers'  which  had  been  formed 
amidst  the  agitations  of  the  republican  go\ern- 
ment,   displayed  themselves  in  the  tranquillity 
which  was  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  an 
imperial  authority,  and  the  traditional  anima- 
tion of  liberty  continued  for  some  time  longer 
to  invigorjite   the  genius  of  Rome ;   but   the 
chilling  influence  of  despotism  gradually  pre- 
vailed, the  oratory  and  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  dwindled  rapidly  into  the  pedantry 
of  grammarians,  and  when  the  external  causes^ 
of  decay  began  to  operate,  little  could  be  found 
to  excite  our  regrets.   Aulus  Gellius,  who  Jived 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  has  in 
his  Aitic  Nights  reviewed  the  literature  of  his 
age,  and,  *  with  the  single  exception  of  his 
master,  the  philosopher  Favorinus,  has  recorded 
only  the  names  and  pretensions  of    obscure 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians :  how  much  in- 
deed the  Roman  literature  had  then  fallen  from 
its  height  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  com- 
mendation bestowed  in  this  work  on  Sulpicius 
ApoUinaris,  and  claimed  by  himself,  as  tlie  only 
person  at  that  time  capable  of  understanding 
the  writings  of  Sallust.     Poetry  however  seems 
to  have  degenefkted  less  rapidly  than  oratory^ 
probably  because  it  makes  its  appeal  to  nature^ 

*  Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie  par  Ginguen^,  tome  1.  p.  20. 
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and  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  factitious 
circumstances  of  society.  Though  therefore 
the  classic  poetry  of  the  age  of  Augustus  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  declamatory  ver- 
sification of  Lucan  and  Juvenal,  by  the  tenuity 
of  Silius  Italicus,  and  by  the  bombast  of  Statins, 
yet  even  in  the  fourth  century  Claudian,  how- 
ever liable  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  same 
imputation  with  the  last-mentioned  writer, 
could  compose  poems  which  may  now  be  read 
with  gratification. 

External  causes  added  their  destructive  power 
to  those  which  were  internally  wasting  the  in- 
tellect of  the  Roman  people.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  establishment  of  it  in  a  country  in  which  a 
different  and  more  cultivated  language  was  indi- 
genous. The  evil  which  was  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  this  great  change,  was  aggravated  by 
the  subsequent  division  of  the  empire,  which 
restored  indeed  a  local  government  to  Italy, 
but  interrupted  its  communication  with  the  still 
existing  literature  of  Greece.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage could  yet,  it  is  true,  boast  some  little 
lustre,  but  the  genius  of  Italy  was  exhausted, 
for  •  almost  all  the  Latin  writers  of  this  time 
were  strangers :  Claudian  was  an  Egyptian  ; 
Ausonius,   Prosper,   and  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 

o  2 

*  Hist  Liu.  dltalie  par  Gioguea^,  tome  1.  p.  45. 
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were  Gauls ;  Prudentius  a  Spaniard ;  Aurelius 
Victor  an  African ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
a  native  of  Antioch.  The  introduction  of  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  armies,  and  even  into 
high  stations  of  dignity  and  command,  must  have 
hastened  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  litera* 
lure ;  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  calami- 
tous wars,  foreign  or  domestic,  must  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  learning,  as  it  des- 
troyed the  leisure  of  study  without  presenting 
the.  excitement  of  triumph  ;  and  at  length  the 
doom  of  letters  was  sealed  by  the  suppression 
of  the  western  empire,  which  transferred  Italy 
to  the  domination  of  successive  tribes  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  Boethius,  who  was  con- 
temporary to  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom, and  who  perished  by  his  barbarous  seve- 
rity, is  considered  as  concluding  the  series  of 
the  Roman  writers  ;  while  awaiting  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Gotliic  prince  in  the  tower  of 
Pavia,  he  composed  his  (a)  Consolation  of  Phi- 
losoT>liy,  which  was  the  last  ray  of  the  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Italy. 

When  causes  so  numerous  and  so  powerful 
co-operated  for  the  extinction  of  the  learning 
of  the  west,  it  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  enquire  what  were  those  other  causes,  which 
preserved  some  remaining  sparks,  and  thus  en- 
abled succeeding  generations  to  relumine  it  in  a 
more  favourable  period.     These  causes  existed 
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in  the  religion  and  the  legislation  of  the  ancient 
empire.  The  emperors  of  the  fourth  century  (tl) 
had  encouraged  a  literary  spirit  among  their 
Christian  subjects,  for  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion against  its  pagan  opponents,  and  with  this 
view  had  erected  libraries  for  their  use.  The 
barbarian  conquerors  of  the  empire  on  the  other 
hand  in  general  respected  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion  amidst  all  their  depredations,  and  the  con- 
vents became  the  asylums  of  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  antiquity,  and  (c)  the  schools  of  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  middle  ages.  Italy,  the 
peculiar  repository  of  the  treasures  of  ancient 
learning,  was  also  particularly  favoured.  Theo- 
doric,  the  first  Gothic  sovereign,  •  employed 
as  his  minister  the  learned  Cassiodorus,  and 
this  eminent  man  exerted  his  influence  with 
considerable  success  for  the  revival  of  letters, 
until  a  renewal  of  the  troubles  of  that  unhappy 
period  deprived  him  of  every  hope.  Even  then 
however  he  cherished  for  better  times  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  literature,  retiring  into  a  mo- 
nastery which  he  had  founded  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  collecting  about  him  an  ample  li- 
brary. While  the  monasteries  preserved  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  the  ritual  of  the  church 
preserved  some  relicks  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  composed.     In  this  view  t  the  obsti- 

*  Introd.  to  the  Liter.  Hist,  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Cent.  p.  S4.    Lond.  1798.        f  I^'^*  P*  ^- 
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nate  adherence  of  the  western  church  to  the 
use  of  the  Latin  liturgy,  however  inconsistent 
with  genuine  devotion,  proved  a  beneficial  prac- 
tice, as  it  was  instrumental  to  the  transmission 
of  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement.  Nor 
was  the  influence  of  religion  confined  to  (d)  the 
protection  of  those  studies  which  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  literature  ; 
science  indeed  was  most  effectually  promoted 
by  the  contentions  of  the  church,  for  (e)  the 
dispute  so  violently  agitated  about  the  proper 
day  for  celebrating  the  resurrection  of  Christ* 
gave  occasion  to  a  strict  observation  of  the 
lunar  period,  as  (^)  the  desire  of  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  received  regulation  has  since 
given  occasion  to  the  correction  of  that  of  the 
sun. 

The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  was  in 
some  degree  continued  through  the  darkest 
times,  was  however  the  pt'incipal  cause  why, 
when  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  it 
was  still  employed  throughout  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  composition,  and  became  the-  com- 
mon instrument  of  literary  communication.  The 
Theodosian  code  was  that  which  chiefly  prevail- 
ed in  the  western  empire,  but  *  it  was  a  di- 
gest of  that  code  prepared  in  the  year  S06  by 
tl)e  desire  of  Alaric  the  king  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Gaul,  which  combined  with  the  Roman  law 

•  Butler's  Hone  Jurid.  Subsec.  p.  80,  8 1 . 
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the  usages  of  the  Goths.  Such  a  system  ne- 
cessarily became  the  object  of  frequent  atten- 
tion among  the  barbarian  conquerors,  as  well  as 
among  the  conquered ;  and  the  perpetual  re- 
currence  to  such  a  standard  of  tlie  Latin  lan- 
guage must  have  maintained  among  the  think- 
ing classes  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
speech,  and  while  it  checked  the  progress  of 
corruption,  must  have  determined  them  to  re- 
tain as  the  language  of  scholars  that  which 
was  still  so  much  superior  to  the  rude  dialects 
of  the  northern  nations.  No  contrast  can  how- 
ever be  more  striking  than  that  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  languages,  which  are  considered  as 
classical.  The  language  of  Greece  had  attain- 
ed to  maturity  in  the  remote  antiquity  of  Hoiher 
and  Hesiod,  and  even  the  age  of  Alexander 
preceded  above  three  centuries  the  reign  of 
Augustus :  but  this  long  priority  of  commence- 
ment was  far  from  being  connected  with  a  cor- 
respondinjf  priority  of  decay,  for  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  literature  may  be  considered  as 
completed  within  the  period  of  five  centuries, 
whereas  the  learning  of  Greece  was  scarcely 
deteriorated  in  the  eastern  capital,  and  was  at 
length  transferred  with  much  of  its  original  vi- 
gour to  Italy,  as  soon  as  this  country  was  fitted 
for  its  reception.  The  literature  of  Greece  ap- 
pears thus  to  have  been  the  indigenous  plant, 
which  could  maintain  its  bloom  tluougb  succes- 
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sive  ages,  unless  extirpated  by  the  hand  of  vio« 
lence;  but  that  of  Italy  to  have  been  a  ten* 
der  exotic,  which  could  flourish  only  under  the 
kindly  influence  of  a  careful  cultivation. 

From  the  suppression  of  the  western  em* 
pire  in  the  year  476,  or  at  least  from  the  death 
of  Boethius  in  the  year  524,  to  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  the  illustrious  Charle- 
magne employed  his  utmost  efibrts  for  the  resto- 
ration of  learning,  was  a  long  interval  of  vio- 
lence and  ignorance.  In  this  interval  the  rough 
process  was  performed,  which  incorporated  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  north  with  the  corrupted  na^ 
tions  of  the  south,  and  prepared  the  materials 
of  new  combinations  of  policy;  and  such  a 
process,  however  in  its  consequences  important 
to  the  subsequent  improvement  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world,  was  during  its  continuance  incon- 
sistent with  the  security,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  If  therefore  the 
system  of  western  Europe  had  during  such  a 
period  of  almost  three  centuries  been  aban- 
doned to  the  results  of  its  own  agitations,  tliough 
the  religion  and  jurisprudence  of  Rome  might 
still  have  maintained  some  knowledge  of  its 
ancient  language,  the  minds  of  men  must  have 
been  long  disqualified  for  recovering  the  learn- 
ing which  that  language  comprehended,  for 
even  Charlemagne  would  have  sought  in  vain 
the  instructors  of  his  empire.    But  in  the  geo- 
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graphical  and  political  circumstances  of  the 
iiystem  an  asylum  had  been  provided  for  the 
Aigitives  of  religion  and  learning,  driven  away 
from  the  continent  by  the  violences  of  this  dis- 
astrous time ;  there  they  securely  prosecuted 
and  transmitted  such  studies  as  were  connected 
with  their  profession  of  Christianity,  and  thus 
preserved  for  a  more  auspicious  period  some 
portion  of  the  ancient  knowledge;  and  from 
this  retreat  their  successors  were  ready  to  be* 
come  missionaries  of  piety  and  literature  for  the 
instruction  of  the  continental  nations,  as  soon  as 
these  enjoyed  some  degree  of  tranquillity  and 
leisure  for  listening  to  their  precepts. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
disputed  question  of  Irish  antiquity,  no  doubt 
can  reasonably  exist  in  regard  to  the  important 
function  discharged  by  this  island,  in  sheltering 
the  exiled  learning  of  the  continent  of  £urope. 
The  express  and  unobjectionable  testimony  of  % 
Bede  must  be  rejected,  before  it  can  be  held 
that  ecclesiastical  learning  was  not  in  this  period 
strenuously  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
most  munificent  liberality  was  not  exercised 
towards  numerous  students  of  the  adjacent 
island  of  Britain,  who  resorted  thither  for  the  - 
instruction,  which  the  troubled  state  of  their 
own  country  denied  to  them  at  home.  This  our 
island,   situated  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of 

*  Vol.  1.  of  these  Lectures,  p.  216,  note  (c). 
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the  ancient  empire,   but  also  beyond  the  earlier 
ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians,  was  as  it 
were  a  separate  world,  into  which  the  disorder 
and  violence  of  the  other  countries  of  the  west 
had  no  admission,  and  yet  so  near  that  an  easy 
communication  was  afforded  for  the  transmis* 
sion  of  the  influences  of  reason  and  religion. 
Rude  indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  the 
asylum  which  it  supplied,  but  mere  tranquillity 
was  important  to  those  who  fled  from  barbarian 
contention,  and  this  at  least  they  found  and 
enjoyed  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  also  at  length  became  a  scene  of 
northern  depredation,  the  Danes  having  ex« 
tended  their  ravages  to  this  sequestered  island : 
the  visitation  was  however  well  accommodated 
in  time  to  the  intellectual  and  religiousinterests 
of  the  continent,  for  (g)  it  commenced  at  the 
termination  of  the  eighth  century,  just  when 
the  government  of  Charlemagne  was  fully  esta- 
blished, and  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 
demanded  that  men  capable  of  communicating 
instruction  should  even  be  forced  from  theit 
retreat.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  operation 
appears  to  have  been  most  curiously  combined. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  *  Mezeray,  that  the  Saxon 
war  of  Charlemagne  gave  the  impube  to  the 
descents  made  by  the  Normans  on  the  coast  of 
France,  these  northern  people,  who  had  been 

*  Abreg^  Cbron.  tome  l.p.  506. 
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driven  backward  by  the  arms  of  the  French, 
seeking  vengeance  on  the  conquerors  of  their 
country  and  the  adversaries  of  their  religion  ; 
and  we  may  also  with  probability  ascribe  to  the 
same  cause  those  other  enterprises,  by  which 
they  sought  to  acquire  settlements  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  power.    The  times  of  the  events 
correspond  sufficiently  to  this  latter  conjecture. 
Charlemagne  *  began   his  great  war  with  the 
Saxons  in  the  year  772,  in  which  he  plundered 
their  famous  (A)  temple  at  Paderborn  in  West- 
phalia;  and  twenty-five  years  afterwards  the 
first  wandering  party  of  Danish  pirates  appeared 
on  the  coast,  of  Ireland.     It  seems  then  to  be 
a  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the  long  series  of 
hostility  which  subdued  and  civilized  Germany, 
sent  abroad  (f)  those  maritime  ravagers,  who  (k) 
drove  from   Ireland  the  teachers  of  learning 
and  religion,  to  give  their  valuable  assistance 
in  the  improvement  of  an  empire,  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  modern  polity  of 
Europe.     And  if  we  add  to  this  consideration 
that  other  of  the  Norman  establishment  formed 
within  France  itself,  which  so  powerfully  in- 
fluenced the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  two 
great  governments  of  France  and  England,  we 
shall  perceive  an  extraordinary  example  of  the 
difiusion  and  ciroulation  of  the  agency  of  poli*- 
tical  causes.    Nor   does  the  influence  of  our 

*  Abreg«  Chron.  tome  1.  p«  467; 
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island,  in  extending  her  important  assistance 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  appear  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  direct  supply  of  instructors 
which  she  afforded  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Iceland  has  been  described  *  as  discharging  a 
similar  function  in  awakening  the  literary  spirit 
of  the  north  ;  but  this  remoter  island  (/)  ap- 
pears to  have  received  from  Ireland  its  earliest 
knowledge  of  letters  and  religion,  and  to  have 
furnished  to  Denmark  and  Norway  their  scalds 
or  bardic  chroniclers. 

The  claim  of.  Irish   antiquity  presents  itself 
to  our  minds  like  (m)  those  towers  which  cha- 
racterise our  country,   simple  but  not  wholly 
artless,  venerable  for  a  duration  which  embar- 
rasses enquiry,  and  perplexing  our  speculations 
concerning  the  purpose   for   which  they  had 
.  been  erected.     Perhaps  however  the  time  may 
at  length  have  arrived,  when  its  real  preten* 
sions  may  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  his- 
torical antiquity.     Mr.  O'Conor  has  analysed 
this  question,  and  appears  to  have  shown,  (n) 
that  the  claim  does  fairly  extend  to  the  age  of 
the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  about  three  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  asra ;   that  the  (o)  pa- 
gan religion    of  this  island  was  that-  of  the 
Druids,   probably  received  from  a  Phoenician 
origin ;  and  that  its  early  inhabitants  were  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  classes  of  Celtic  tribes, 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  192, 
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one  of  which  had  migrated  from  Gaul  and 
Britain,  and  (p)  the  other,  which  became  pre- 
dominant, from  the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 
The  enquiry  is  however  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  course  of  lectures,  only  as  it 
tends  to  justify  an  opinion,  that  the  earlier  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country  contained  some  pe- 
culiarities, which  were  favourable  to  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  banished  learning  of  the  continent. 
A  people  which  had  been  trained  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  (q)  Druidic  learning,  and  long  ac- 
customed to  seek  their  chief  gratification  in 
the  delights  of  (r)  music  and  of  poetry,  though 
the  Druids  were  naturally  adverse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  religion  which  would  destroy  their 
own  importance  and  authority,  was  surely  not 
unprepared  for  regarding  with  extreme  res- 
pect the  professors  of  a  different  school,  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  been  themselves  pro- 
selyted to  the  religion  of  these  strangers. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  instructors  (s)  sup- 
plied from  this  retreat  Charlemagne  directed 
his  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  learning,  as  his 
reign  was  also  the  epoch  of  the  policy  and  of 
the  commerce  of  modern  Europe.  Disgusted, 
*  it  is  said,  by  the  barbarous  style  of  a  peti- 
tion presented  to  him  by  certain  monks,  who 
addressed  him  in  the  vernacular  dialect,  he 
formed  the  resolution   of  establishing  schools, 

*  Eiprit  dit  Crois.  tome  2.  p.  d52. 
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that  the  Latin  tongue  might  not  experience  a 
similar  corruption.  One  of  these  schools  was 
erected  in  each  of  the  cathedral  churches  and 
of  the  richer  abbeys,  theology  being  taught  in 
the  more  considerable,  and  the  Latin  language 
in  the  others ;  and  the  plan  was  completed  by 
founding  the  two  principal  seminaries  of  Rheims 
and  Paris,  afterwards  denominated  universities, 
and  celelirated,  more  especially  that  of  the  capi- 
tal, for  the  learned  men  who  there  received  their 
education.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  he 
received  chiefly  from  Ireland.  Eagerly  availing 
himself  of  the  arrival  of  learned  strangers  from 
this  our  native  land,  he  placed  them  in  these 
institutions,  that  they  might  impart  to  bis  sub-* 
jects  the  information  which  they  possessed ;  and 
such  was  the  influence  of  this  encouragement, 
that  (0  21  Freoch  writer  has  described  almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  with  a  train  of 
philosophers,  as  migrating  to  the  new  Solomon* 
The  literary  care  of  this  illustrious  prince  was  not 
however  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  stu-* 
dies  which  might  be  considered  as  ecclesiastical. 
Anxious  to  improve  the  native  literature  of  his 
people,  •  he  formed  a  collection  of  the  mili- 
tary songs  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  even 
transcribed  them  with  his  own  hand.  His  own 
fame   has  suppressed  this  poetical  collection, 

*  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux  du  12  et  13  Siedes,  tome  1.  pref. 
p.  12. 
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his  adventures  and  those  of  his  captains  sup- 
plying (w)  topics  much  more  interesting  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  but  the  Teutonic 
bards,  whose  works  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
preserve  from  oblivion,  may  be  considered 
as  the  fathers  of  the  poetry  of  France. 

France  was  not  however  dependent  for  its 
poetry  on  a  single  original.  Placed  between 
the  Germans  of  the  north  and  the  Arabs  of 
the  south,  it  received  contributions  from  either 
side,  and  before  the  end  of  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering,  poured  into  Italy  it- 
self the  first  scanty  stream  of  modern  genius. 
It  has  indeed  been  vehemently  disputed,  whe*  • 
ther  the  northern  or  southern  provinces  of 
France  possess  superior  pretensions  to  the  cre- 
dit of  having  formed  the  national  poetry  of 
that  country ;  and  the  dispute  is  connected 
with  the  comparative  consideration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  northern  nations  and  of  the  Sa- 
racens on  the  genius  of  the  F.rench.  It  *  is 
however  certain  that  these  provinces,  nearly 
as  they  were  divided  by  the  Loire,  formed  two 
distinct  districts  of  literature,  differing  not 
only  in  the  nature  of  their  productions,  but 
also  in  the  very  language  in  which  they  were 
respectively  composed.  The  northern  provinces 
were  the  region  of  the  romances  of  chivalry, 

*  Le  Giand,  Fabliaux  du  12  et  IS  Siecles,  tome  1.  pref. 
p.  6. 
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which  were  (t;)  anciently  composed  in  metre  ^ 
the  southern  were  the  territory  of  a  lighter 
species  of  poetry,  devoted  (w)  chiefly  to  amor- 
ous subjects :  and  the  dialects  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts were  distinguished   by  the  different  de- 
nominations of  langue-fToil  and  langue-cToc^  de- 
rived from  the  different  forms  of  the  mono- 
syllable of  assent,  which  has  become  otii    in 
the  maturer  language  of  France.     The  latter 
of  the  two  names  of  these  earlier  dialects  was 
afterwards   changed  for  Provenfaty  the  name 
of  Provence  having  been  very  widely  extended 
through  the  southern  parts  of  France,  when  a 
count  of  the  district  properly  so  named  had 
possessed  himself  of  many  neighbouring  territo- 
ries.    The  two    dialects  had  been   originally 
comprehended  under  the  common  denomina- 
tion of  the  romance  language,  intended  to  ex- 
press a  modification  of  the  Roman  or  Latin 
tongue  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Germany ; 
but  when  the  poets  of  the  south  had  given 
such  celebrity  to  their  peculiar  dialect,   that  it 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  language, 
the  appellation  which  had  been  extended  to  both, 
became  limited  to  that  of  the  northern  provinces, 
the  dialect  of  which  was  gradually  improved 
into  the  modern  French.    From  this  name  of 
the  dialect  in  which  they  were  composed,  the 
compositions  of  the  northern  poets  received 
the  appellation  of  romances,  which  in  more 
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modern  times  has  been,  from  the  character  of 
these  original  tales,  applied  to  all  narratives 
departing  from  the  probabilities  of  life.  The 
poets  of  the  two  districts  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  names  trouoeurs  and  troubadourif 
which  are  however  synonimous,  both  signi- 
fying inventors^  and  being  equivalent  to  the 
word  poets ;  those  of  the  north  were  named 
ttouveurSf  those  of  the  south  troubadours. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction 
in  £urope  (.r)  very  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained ;   these  have  however  been  const- 
dered  in  *  a  recent  publication,  which  appears 
to  have  decided  the  controversy.     In  estimat- 
ing the  req>ective  pretensions  of  the  northern 
scaldSf  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  authors  of 
the  classical  tales  of  antiquity,  it  is  concluded 
that  ail  may  have  contributed  to  supply  the 
wonders  of  this  species  of  composition,  which 
may  thus  have  been  a  combined  result  of  causes 
the  most  remote  and  various.     The  northern 
poetry  of  the  scalds  appears  to  have  furnished 
from  its  cold  and  gloomy  region  the  wild  and 
terrible  imagery  of  romances,   the  malignant 
spirits  which  send  storms  to  agitate  the  deep^ 
and  pestilence  to  ravage  the  land,  and  the  po« 
tent  spells  which  repel  violence,   or  awake  the 
sleepers    of   the    grave.      The    Arabian    fic- 
tions,  with  less  terror,   have  more  of  variety 

VOI-.   III.  p 

•  DuQlop't  hikt.  •£  Fictipo,  Toh  1.  p.  130«  &c  Edinb.  1814. 
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and  splendour.    In  the  early  scaldic  odes  we 
find  no  dragons,  giants,  magic  rings,  or   en- 
chanted castles,   as  in  the  stories  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  and  to  the  Persian  peris  we  must  refer 
the  original  of  the  European  fairies,  which  have 
probably  derived  their  name  also  from  that 
Persic  appellation.     These  oriental  materials  of 
romance  Mr.  Dunlop  very  reasonably  conceives 
to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  first  by  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
by  the  crusaders,  especially  as  the  local  situa- 
tion of  Armorica  or  Britany,  in  which  pro- 
vince   they  found   the  earliest   and  most  fa^ 
vourable   reception,    was  not  convenient  for 
a  direct    communication    with    the   Saracens 
of  Spain.    The  ancient  stories  of  Greece,  it 
is  admitted,    may  (y)  also  have  contributed 
their  stores  of  fiction,  as  numerous  correspon- 
dences may  be  remarked.     The  Calypso  or 
Circe  of  Homer  may  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
totype of  the  sorceress,  who  in  romantic  tales 
detains  the  knight  from  his  quest ;   the  story  of 
Andromeda  might  have  given  birth  to  the  fa- 
bles of  damsels  rescued  by  their  knights  from 
the  jaws  of  sea^monsters :  the  enchanted  ar- 
mour  of  the   Iliad  and  the  iEneid,   the  giant 
Polyphemus  and  his  cave,  the  griffins  guarding 
mines  of  gold,  the  expedition  of  the  golden 
fleece,  the  apples  and  dragon  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  the  king's  daughter  who  is  an  enchan* 
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tress  and  saves  her  knight ;  these  resennrble  the 
embellishments  supposed  to  have  been  received 
from  (jj:)  the  Arabians  :  the  story  of  the  Titans 
confined  by  Jupiter  in  gloomy  prisons  under 
the  custody  of  strong-armed  giants,  as  given  in 
the  theogony  of  Hesiod,  is  more  similar  to  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  Gothic  imagery.  But 
the  writer  whom  I  have  quoted,  very  justly 
remarks,  that  such  fictions  were  af);er  all  but 
the  embellishments  of  chivalrous  adventure^ 
and  that  this,  which  was  the  substantial  ground- 
work, must  be  sought  (jad)  in  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  manners  which  characterised  the  age 
and  the  countries  of*  romance. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  this  kind  of  com-  ' 
position  being  referred  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  before  which  time  the  language 
in  which  they  were  written  had  passed  into 
England  by  the  Norman  conquest,  the  court 
of  England,  then  much  more  splendid  than 
that  of  France,  was  to  them  the  great  scene 
of  patronage  and  encouragement.  The  first 
French  romances  being  accordingly  composed 
in  England  or  Normandy,  and  for  the  English 
government,  naturally  treated  of  traditions 
belonging  to  the  people  of  England :  these 
were  supplied  by  the  alK)riginal  Britons,  who 
readily  associated  with  the  Nornrans,  as  the 
conquerors  of  the  Saxons  their  ancient  adver- 
saries, for  which  reason  also  they  were  them* 

p2 
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selves  acceptable  to  the  new  possessors  of  the 
government :  and  thus  the  adventures  of  the 
British  Arthur,   of  which  too  the  French  mins- 
trels had  before  acquired  some  knowledge  in 
Britany,  became  the  subject  of  the  original  ro- 
mances, composed  in  the  language  of  a  foreign 
country.     The  traditions  of  this  first  hero  of 
romantic  story  *  had  been  collected  in  Britany 
by  Walter  Calenius,  or  Gualtier,  as  he  is  some* 
times  called,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  Geofirey  of  Monmouth, 
who  founded  on  them  a  chronicle  of  Britain, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  about 
the  year  1 140.    The  t  oldest  of  the  French  me- 
trical romances,  which  is  founded  on  this  chro^ 
nicle,  and  entitled  Le  Brutt  was  written  about 
the  year  1155  by  Robert  Wace  a  native  of  Jer- 
sey.   In  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  French  metrical  romances,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,   appeared  in  England  and  Normandy* 
These  %  were  for  the  most  part  reduced  into 
prose  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  of 
the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and  in  this  form 
were  presented  and  received,  as  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  serious  history,  while  the  compilers 
diisparaged  the  metrical  originals  as  unworthy  of 

«  Hitt  of  Fiction,  toI.  l.p.  16S,  &c.        f  Ibid.  p.  166. 

%  Ibid,  p,  167. 
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attention,  that  they  might  recommend  their 
own  productions. 

When  Normandy  became  again  connected 
with  the  French  government,  which  was  natu- 
rally actuated  by  a  political  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land, the  native  minstrels  abandoned  the  praises 
of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  celebration  of  the  pala- 
dins of  Charlemagne.  The  (bb)  first  work 
which  furnished  any  materials  for  these  compo- 
sitions, was  the  chronicle  attributed  to  Turpin 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  contemporary  of 
Charlemagne,  but  not  really  written  until  the 
end  of  the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  the  earliest  of  the  metri- 
cal romances,  which  preceded  those  written 
in  prose,  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX. 
or  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  The 
prose  compositions  of  this  class  of  fictitious 
narratives  were  superior  to  those  of  the  former, 
*  as  the  Saracen  adversaries  of  Charlemagne 
were  a  more  romantic  people  than  the  Saxon 
enemies  of  the  British  hero,  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  tales  of  eastern 
magnificence.  Their  dates  cannot  be  well  as- 
certained, but  are  supposed  not  16  have  been 
more  ancient  than  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  (cc) 

Before  I  conclude  the  consideration  of  the 

*  Hist,  of  Fiction^  vol.  1.  p.  391. 
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literature  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France 
I  mnst  mention  that  *  Le   Grand  ascribes  tx> 
them  exclusively  the  first  formation  and  the  nl* 
timate  improvement  of  the  French  theatre,  their 
romances  and  tales  of  the  thirteenth  century 
having  prepared  the   way  for  the  mysteries, 
moralities,  and  farces  of  the  three  succeeding- 
ages,  and  the  eminent  men,   who  afterwards 
carried  the  French  drama  to  its  highest  per- 
fection, Moliere,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  having^ 
been  born  in   these   very  countries.     To  the 
troubadours^  or  the  poets  of  southern  France, 
the  dramatic  art  t  was  always  unknown  ;   nor 
were  their  lyric  compositions  ever  connected 
with  the  recital  of  a  story. 

The  trouveurs  appear  to  have  received  some 
of  their  materials  from  the  supplies  of  eastern 
invention,  though  the  troubadours^  who  lived 
in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Spain,  seem  to 
have  been  much  more  largely  indebted  to  the 
orientals*  The  learning  of  the  Arabian  em- 
pire, which  was  contemporary  to  the  greatest 
ignorance  of  the  western  Christians,  was  indeed 
a  very  important  agent  in  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  Europe.  In  reviewing  the  va- 
rious arrangements  by  which  the  intellect  of 
modern  Europe  has  been  excited  and  improved, 

*  Fabliaux,  &c.  tome  1.  pref.  p.  54,  SB ;  tome  2.  p.  74, 75. 

t  Hist.  Litt.  des  Troubadours,  teme  1.  p.  443.    Paris, 

1774.     . 
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we  discover  three  distinct  organs  successively 
conveying  to  the  imperfect  system  each  some 
peculiar  influence  of  mind,  accommodated  to 
the  exigency  of  each  period  of  its  gradual  for- 
mation. When  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
gave  the  first  rude  form  to  the  system,  and  in- 
structors were  necessary  for  qualifying  the  eccle- 
siastics to  perform  the  duties  of  their  sacred  cha- 
racter, these  were  furnished  from  this  our  island, 
in  which  ecclesiastical  learning  had  been  pro- 
tected during  the  agitations  of  the  continent. 
Ecclesiastical  learning  however,  though  import- 
ant, and  in  the  first  instance  the  most  necessary, 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  education  of  modern 
Europe,  and  another  organ  was  required,  which 
should  supply  other  intellectual  objects,  fitted 
for  the  general  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  of  the  imagination  which  paints, 
and  of  the  understanding  which  analyses  na- 
ture. The  proximity  of  the  Arabian  establish- 
ments in  Spain  appears  then  to  have  furnished 
the  assistance  which  had  become  necessary  in 
the  progress  of  European  improvement,  com- 
municating not  only  to  the  Christians  of  the 
peninsula,  but  also  to  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants of  France,  the  primary  principles  of  the 
poetry  of  modern  Europe,  and  also  all  the 
knowledge  of  science  which  could  then  be  pro- 
cured. That  science  indeed  was  chiefly  Gre- 
cian in  its  origin,  and  from  Greece  much  more 
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correct  notions  of  literary  composition  might 
have  been  directly  received :  but  if  the  trea* 
sures  of  classical  literature  had  been  at  this 
time  poured  into  the  west,  the  meanness  and  po- 
verty of  the  languages  which  were  then  begin- 
ning to  be  formed,  would  have  been  utterly 
despised,  and  modern  Europe  would  not  have 
possessed  a  literature  properly  its  own.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  restoration  of  classical 
learning  in  Italy  did  actually  for  a  considerable 
time  suppress  the  cultivation  of  the  modem 
language  of  that  country,  though  it  had  been 
already  improved  by  the  genius  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarca,  and  Boccacio.  How  overpowering  then 
would  have  been  the  superiority,  if  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  had  been  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  west,  while  it  was  yet  doubtful, 
whether  the  modern  dialects  could  be  at  all 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  literary  composition ! 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  modern  lan« 
guages  had  received^ a  decided  character,  and 
could  sustain  the  comparison  without  ruin  i 
the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  eastern  em- 
pi  le  accordingly  sent  at  that  time  into  the 
western  countries  the  missionaries  of  that  li- 
terature which  it  had  sheltered  from  the  ages 
of  antiquity ;  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  correct  models  of  classical  taste  was  thus 
at  length  combined  with  the  originality  of  ver- 
nacular composition  to  form  new  results  oi 
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genius,  instead  of  imitations  which  could  serv9 
only  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  masters. 

The  earlier  caliphs  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abbasides,  which  began  to  build  the  city  of 
Bagdad  in  the  year  762,  acquired  in  that  city 
the  love  of  learning,  and  transmitted  it  through 
the  long  line  of  their  successors;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  rival  caliphate  of  Cordova 
introduced  into  Europe  the  same  spirit  of  mu- 
nificent patronage,  which  it  maintained  there 
until  the  year  W27,  when  this  caliphate  was 
suppressed.  The  love  of  poetry  (^dd)  had  be- 
longed to  the  original  Arabians,  and  though 
forgotten  amidst  thQ  violences  of  a  rapid  and 
extended  career  of  conquest,  recurred  to  their 
minds  as  afforditlg  their  highest  gratification, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  established 
among  the  Persians,  who  delighted  in  poetical 
composition.  In  that  country  also  the  study 
of  astronomy  was  (ee)  indigenous,  and  natu- 
rally attracted  the  attention  of  its  new  masters. 
To  the  study  of  medicine  they  appear  to  have 
been  urged  by  the  desire  of  securing  the  long 
and  agreeable  continuance  of  life  amidst  the 
enjoyments  which  empire  had  bestowed:  this 
anxiety  may  have  been  followed  by  very  im- 
portant consequences,  since  •  the  physician 
by  whose  reputation  and  success  it  became  po- 
pular, was  a  Syrian  Christian,  who  was  em- 

«  Hitt,  Liu.  dltall*  par  GiDguen6,  tome  1.  p.  196. 
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ployed  by  the  caliph  to  translate  various  boc^s 
on  medicine  from  the  languages  of  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Greece;  the  Greek  treatises  of 
medicine  were  in  this  manner  diligently  stu- 
died by  the  Arabians,  M^ho  may  have  been  led 
by  their  importance  to  extend  their  enquiries 
to  the  mathematics  and  philosophy  of  Greece. 
To  the  literature  of  that  country  they  remained 
however  almost  wholly  strangers.  Homer, 
though  *  translated  into  Syriac  in  the  reign 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  was  never  introduced 
into  the  language  of  Arabia ;  no  Grecian  poet 
indeed,  no  orator,  and  no  historian  except  Plu- 
tarch, was  ever  added  to  the  literature  of  this 
refined  and  inquisitive  people.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  alienation  of  the  Arabians 
from  the  classic  compositions  of  Greece  was 
caused  by  the  horror,  with  which  they  re- 
garded the  pagan  idolatry  of  the  poetry  of  that 
country  :  but  besides  that  this  objection  would 
not  extend  to  the  orators  and  historians,  it 
has  been  remarked  that  the  horror  of  idolatry 
neither  hindered  them  from  preserving  the  me- 
morials of  that  which  had  subsisted  iii  their 
original  country  before  the  time  oi  Mahomet, 
nor  from  studying  the  idolatrous  religion  of 
Hindostan,  when  they  in  the  course  of  their 
conquests  had  become  masters  of  that  country, 
M.  Langles  has  concluded  (bat  the  neglect  of 

*  Hist.  Liu.  d'ltalie  par  Gioguen^,  tome  1.  p.  211. 
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Grecian  literature  arose  from  the  absolute  im- 
possibility  of  attaining  any  knowledge  of  it,  all 
the  Arabian  translations  of  Grecian  composi- 
tions having  been  made  from  very  imperfect  Sy- 
riac  versions  of  the  originals.  It  is  certain  that 
its  chastened  beauties  could  never  have  been 
rendered  attractive  to  the  unrestrained  imagina- 
tions of  the  orientals,  which  delighted  in  a  lux- 
uriance of  metaphor,  and  would  have  regarded 
the  most  figurative  of  the  Grecian  writings  as 
tame  and  uninteresting.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  the  effect,  as  M.  Ginguen^  has 
well  observed,  was  that  the  literature  of  Arabia 
preserved  its  appropriate  character,  its  genuine 
beauties  and  its  blemishes,  instead  of  becoming 
a  Grecian  literature  disguised  in  a  difierent 
and'  unsuitable  language. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabian  empire  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  a  twofold  influence  on 
that  of  western  Europe.  Besides  their  love  of 
poetry,  the  Arabians  indulged  a  passion  for 
narratives  of  marvellous  adventures;  and  these 
seem,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  to  have 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  romances 
of  northern  France  and  of  the  English  court, 
while  their  poetry  served  to  excite  and  to  mo- 
dulate the  strains  of  the  troubadours.  Though 
they  produced  various  heroic  poems  designed 
to  commemorate  the  actions  of  their  distin* 
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guished  men,  yet  *  the  predominant  character 
of  their  poetry  seems  to  be  that  of  lyric  com-* 
position ;  this  was  best  accommodated  to  their 
ardent  imaginations,  which  rejected  the  cold 
simplicity  of  natural  expression.  Their  poems 
of  this  description  have  been  chiefly  of  two 
sorts,  distinguished  by  the  names  t  gazal  and 
cassidahf  the  former  of  which  did  not  exceed 
seventeen  or  eighteen  distichs,  the  latter  con* 
tained  not  fewer  than  thirty.  The  gazal,  which 
is  of  a  lighter  and  Anacreontic  class,  belonged 
t  rather  to  the  Persians  than  to  the  Arabians ; 
the  cassidahf  which  is  of  an  elegiac  nature, 
though  applied  most  usually  to  amorous  sub- 
jects, was  preferred  by  the  graver  Arabians. 

That  the  poetry  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain 
served  to  excite  and  direct  the  poetical  efforts 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  France,  is  not 
merely  inferred  from  the  vicinity,  which  faci- 
litated the  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  some  histo- 
rical circumstances.  In  the  year  1085  §  the 
king  of  Castile,  who  had  married  a  Frenchwo- 
man, a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in- 
vited many  lords  of  France  to  assist  him  in  the 
Moorish   war  j    and  with  their  assistance  re- 

*  Sismondl  de  la  Litt.  du  Midi  de  I'Europe,  tome  I.  p.  (SO. 
f  Herbeloty  art.  Gazal  et  Castidah.  %  Ginguen^,  tom« 
l.p.  224.        §  Ibid. p.  248. 
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duced  under  his  goveminent  Toledo,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  schools.  After  the  con- 
quest great  numbers  of  the  French  auxiliaries 
established  themselves  in  the  city  which  they 
had  assisted  in  acquiring,  while  the  conquered 
Arabs  remained  there,  retaining  their  national 
manners  and  usages,  and  consequently  the 
songs  in  which  they  found  so  much  gratifica- 
tion. In  this  manner  was  a  direct  communica- 
tion opened  between  the  Moorish  minstrels 
and  the  countrymen  of  the  troubadours ;  and 
as  *  the  first  of  these  poets  who  is  known  to  us, 
was  born  in  the  year  1071,  or  but  fourteen 
years  before  the  reduction  of  Toledo,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  commencement  of  the  poetry  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  France  may  be 
strictly  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  songs  of 
the  Moors  upon  a  people  devoted  like  them- 
selves to  (J^  to  gay  enjoyment. 

Though  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  has 
been  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Proven9al,  t  it  was  much  more  cultivated  in 
Languedoc  than  in  the  province  properly  called 
Provence,  and  Toulouse  was  regarded  as  its 
principal  seat.  This  city  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  in  all  ages  a  favourite  abode  of  the  muses. 
Martial  t  has^in  one  of  his  epigrams  characte- 
rised Toulouse  by  the  title  of  Palladian  for  its 

*  Hist,  Lht.  des  Troubadours,  tome  1.  p.  2.        t  Vie   de 
Pjetrarque«  tome  1.  p.  153.      ^  %  ^^^  P*  ^^^ 
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superior  love  of  letters;  Ausoniusi  a  celebrated 
poet  of  the  fourth  century,  was  educated  iher^ 
and  tells  us  that  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  empire,    and  even  the  emperors 
themselves,  sent  their  children  to  that  city  for 
instruction ;  and  when  the  successive  invasions 
of  the  Goths  and  the  Saracens  had  ceased  to 
{gg)  disturb  its  repose,  the  genius  of  the  place 
again  manifested  its  intellectual  influence  in  the 
superior  cultivation  of  that  earlier  poetry,  which 
has  been  transformed  into  the  living  poetry  of 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe.     Such  was  the 
province  which  had  been  placed  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  if  to 
receive  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  germs  of  Arabian  imagination. 

The  troubadours^  who  began  to  compose 
their  poems  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, flourished  during  the  two  which  next  suc- 
ceeded. In  *  this  interval  persons  of  every 
rank,  sex,  profession,  and  character,  applied 
themselves  with  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  poetry  of  France ;  sovereigns,  lords,  ladies, 
ecclesiastics,  monks,  even  an  inquisitor,  liber- 
tines, and  devotees.  Their  compositions  were 
of  various  descriptions.  Far  the  greater  por-^ 
tion  was  employed  in  celebrating  that  spirit  of 
gallantry,  which  was  a  principal  part  of  the 

*  Hist.  Litt.  des  Troubadours,  disc.  prel.  p.  xt.  tome  2. 
p.  42. 
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new-formed  system  of  chivalrous  manners ;  and 
the  troubadours  thus  contributed  in  their  turn 
to  support  an  institution,  from  which  they  were 
supplied  with  their  (JiK)  most  usual,  and  most  in- 
teresting topic :  but  they  also  wrote  poems  histo- 
rical, satirical,  and  didactic ;  and  (ji)  some  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  alternate  couplets, 
and  displaying  the  powers  of  contending  bards. 
Pastorals  they  attempted,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess ;  theirs  was  the  poetry  of  courts,  and  they 
had  accordingly  little  opportunity  of  feeling 
and  admiring  the  beauties  of  rural  uature. 
The  encouragement  which  they  received  was 
great  and  universal,  and  the  new  school  of  poe- 
try was  widely  extended :  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in 
England,  and  even  in  Germany,  says  *  their 
historian,  men  roused  themselves  to  give  at- 
tention to  these  Amphions,  attempted  to  imi- 
tate them  in  the  same  language,  and  then  la- 
boured after  their  example  to  improve  those  of 
their  respective  countries. 

In  this  original  school  of  modern  poetry 
rhyme  was  substituted  for  the  measured  quan- 
tity of  the  classic  versification,  and  has  conti- 
nued (kk)  generally  to  characterise  all  the 
poetry  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
Whence  this  other  character  of  poetry  has  been 
received,  is  however  a  subject  of  even  more 
various  discussion  than  the  origin  of  romantic 

*  HUt.  Litt.  des  Troubadoursi  due.  prel,  p.  Ixxi. 
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fiction.    Some  have  contended  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  degeneracy  of  the  (//)  Latin 
poetry,  alleging  that  gradually,  as  poetic  quan- 
tity was  disregarded  and  forgotten,  rhyme  was 
adopted  in   its  place :  others  have  conceived 
that  the  first  rhymers  were  the  runic  bards  o£ 
the  north   of  Europe,   these  having  been  the 
teachers  of  the  monkish  rhymers  of  the  Latin 
language :  others  maintain  that  the  practice  of 
seeking  poetic  harmony  in  the  similarity  of  ter- 
mination, was  a  part  of  that  forming  influence 
which  was  exercised  by  the  Arabians  on  the  poe- 
try of  modern  Europe,  and  was  received  by  the 
monkish  writers  of  Latin  verses  from  those  who 
composed  in  the  vernacular  languages:   and 
lastly  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  his  very  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  (mm)  has  ar* 
gued,  that  to  compose  in  rhyme  was  a  Celtic 
usage,  transmitted  from  Ireland  to  the  Saxon 
clergy  of  England,  and  to  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  continent,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the 
poets  of  the  modern  dialects. 

From  this  enumeration  of  opinions  it  appears 
that  rhyme  has  been  very  generally  employed  to 
distinguish  poetry  from  prose*  Measured  quan« 
tity,  a  more  perfect  music  of  speech,  seems  to 
have  been  a  character  of  the  noble  language  of 
Greece,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage  only  (m)  as  it  was  a  ruder  dialect  of  the 
former.  Those  nations  which  did  not  possess  an 
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instrument  of  so  much  compass,  were  forced  to 
seek  their  .gratification  in  the  more  simple  ex- 
pedient of  corresponding  closes,  trusting  to  ac- 
centuation for  the  general  music  of  their  line?. 
The  bards  *  of  Iceland  indeed,  perhaps  disqua- 
lified by  the  influence  of  a  severe  climate  for 
producing  harmony  of  either  kind,  appear  to 
h^^ve  devised  a  most  complicated  alliteration, 
rather  as  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  difficult 
composition,  than  as  a  contrivance  for  giving 
pleasure  to  the  ear.  The  bards  of  the  He- 
brews also,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge 
of  their  con>posttions,  appear  (oo)  to  have  dis- 
regarded both  quantity  and  rhyme,  and  to  have 
sought  no  other  characters  of  poetry  than  an 
elevation  of  expression  with  a  solemn  corres- 
pondence of  the  sentiment  in  a  parallelism 
of  choral  chaunt;  but  their  poetry  was  the 
language  of  divine  inspiration,  and  perhaps 
could  not  submit  to  the  technical  combinations 
of  merely  human  composition.  Among  the 
Saxons  too  t  we  «re  unable  to  discover  any  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  ;poetry,  possibly 
because,  in  their  extreme  rudeness  of  manners, 
they  had  not  been  .able  to  invent  any  other 
mode  of  peculiarly  afTeqting  the  .par,   than  the 

VOL.  III.  Q. 

*  *  Uno  Von  Trail,  letter  17.  t  Turner's  hkt.  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  4,  book  6,  ch.  5. 
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quick  return  of  pauses  in  their  diminutive 
verses.  With  these  exceptions,  which  belong 
to  special  cases,  it  seems  that  poetry  must  seek 
to  please  the  organ  of  hearing  eitlier  by  mea- 
sured  quantity,  or  by  rhyme.  Music  is  pro- 
perly the  language  of  sentiment  or  feeling,  as 
speech  is  the  language  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  poetry  to  effect  some  combination  or 
other  of  the  two  species. of  language,  and  to 
delight  us  by  their  united  expression.  But 
however  general  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
rhyming,  the  troubadours  *  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Arabians,  for  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  classes  of  poets  is  suffi- 
ciently discoverable,  the  example  of  the  Ara- 
bian songs  was  much  more  attractive  than  that 
of  the  rhymers  of  monkish  Latin,  and  the  taste 
of  the  French  poets  for  the  combination  of 
poetry  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  by  an  imitation  of 
that  lively  and  poetical  people. 

The  influence  of  the  poetry  of  the  trouha^ 
dours  on  the  poetry  of  JBngland  has  been  no* 
ticed  by  Dryden,  who  t  has  observed  that 
Chaucer  availed  himself  of  the  stores  supplied 
by  their  language  to  enrich  that  of  his  own 
country^  which  until  his  time  was  remarkable 

*  Gingueod,  tome  1.  p.  256.  Sisinondi  de  la  LitU  du  Midi, 
tome  I.  p.  99.  f  ^"'^f-  to  his  Fables  p.  208.  Dryden's 
Works,  Yol.  2.  Lond.  1808. 
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for  its  poverty.  But  the  important  influence 
of  the  poetry  of  Provence  was  exercised  in  the 
formation  of  that  of  Italy.  The  court  of 
Sicily,  it  has  been  remarked  in  *  a  former  lec- 
ture, first  drew  forth  by  its  fostering  encou* 
ragement  the  genius  of  Italian  poetry,  so  that 
t  in  the  time  of  Dante  the  literature  of  Italy 
bore  the  name  of  Sicilian.  Of  the  poets  of 
this  Sicilian  school  t  it  has  been  observed,  that 
their  language  is  compounded  of  the  dialects 
of  Sicily  and  Provence,  and  that  those  of  their 
poems  which  are  named  (pp)  canzoni,  have  al^ 
most  all  the  same  form  -which  had  been  given 
by  the  troubadours,  while  their  (qq)  sonnets,  pro- 
bably Sicilian  in  their  origin,  have  a  distinct 
one  which  has  been  retained  in  the  Italian 
poetry.  The  §  example  of  the  Sicilian  court 
was  soon  followed  in  the  adjacent  peninsula* 
many  poets  appearing  in  its  northern  provinces 
before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
two  of  these,  both  named  Guido,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  one  for  having  re- 
ceived such  a  tetimony  of  the  admiration  of 
Dante,,  that  he  has  been,  though  erroneously, 
supposed  to  have  been  tutor  to  that  great  poet, 
the  other  for  having  determined  by  more  pre- 
cise regulations  the  form  of  the  Italian  sonnet, 

Q  2 

*  Lecture  20.        f  Ginguen^,  toooe  1.  p.  S95.       %  Ibid, 
p.  396.      §  Ibid.  p.  409,  &c. 
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in  which  preceding  poets  had  indulged  some 
caprice.  The  poetry  of  these  Italians,  like 
like  that  of  the  Sicilians,  bears  the  character  of 
the  strains  of  the  troubadours,  with  •  this  infe- 
riority however  common  to  both,  that  though 
the  poets  of  Provence,  like  those  of  the  Ara« 
bians,  applied  their  genius  to  a  variety  of  sub* 
jects,  to  the  achievements  of  war  in  particular 
and  the  pleasures  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  love,  and  were  sometimes  adulatory, 
sometimes  satirical,  and  at  others  the  relators 
of  licentious  but  pointed  stories,  the  Sicilians 
and  Italians  confined  themselves  to  the  single 
topic  of  the  amorous  passion,  which  they  diver- 
sified by  subtle  refinements  and  by  exaggera- 
tions, until  they  lost  all  the  truth  and  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  natural  sentiment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing age  indeed  Dante  and  Petrarca  present- 
ed to  their  countrymen  the  models  of  a  juster 
poetry,  but  these  great  writers  did  not  disown 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  their 
predecessors,  and  t  one  of  the  troubadours  has 
been  celebrated  by  them  both  for  his  ex- 
cellence in  amatory  composition.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  influence  of  the  poets  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  should  have 
been  thus  considerable  in  Italy,  as  t  their  lan- 
guage and  that  of  Italy  had  a  sensible  affinity, 

*  Ginguen^y  tome  1.  p.  433,  434.        f  Hist.  Litt.  det 
Troubadours,  tome  2.  p.  479. 480.        %  Ibid.  p.  944. 
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and  the  crusades  had  established  a  frequent 
and  intimate  communication  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  even  *  by  the  writer 
of  their  literary  history,  that  few  traces  of  ge- 
nius are  discoverable  in  the  compositions  of  this 
class  of  poets  ;  and  we  can  only  say  of  them 
that  they  awakened  the  genius  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  succeeded.  The  t  cause  in- 
timated by  the  historian  is  the  want  of  the 
classic  models  of  antiquity,  a  want  not  expe- 
rienced by  their  successors  in  Italy.  This  in- 
deed will  in  some  measure  account  for  their 
deficiency,  but  does  not  seem  at  all  adequate 
to  its  entire  explanation*  In  the  first  age  of  a 
new  school  of  poetry  unacquainted  with  the 
great  wprks  of  the  ancient  masters,  we  might 
expect  to  find  an  ignorance  of  that  purity 
and  correctness  by  which  these  are  distin* 
guished,  but  we  might  however  hope  to  find 
the  energies  of  native  genius,  irregular  and  ex- 
travagant, yet  original  and  interesting.  The 
grand  cause  appears  to  have  been  that  they 
were  the  poets  of  an  artificial  system  of  so- 
ciety and  manners.  Living  in  the  baronial 
courts  of  France,  and  witnessing  only  the  fac- 
titious manners  of  chivalry,  they  could  not  feel 
the  inspiration  of  that  simple  nature,  which 

*  Hift.  Litt.  dea  IVoubadours,  disc.  prel.  p.  liv.  tome  1.  p. 
468.      t  Ibid,  tome  1.  p.  415. 
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they  never  beheld.  Their  situation  was  indeed 
well  adapted  to  the  function  which  they  actually 
discharged.  The  poets  of  courts,  they  were 
favourably  circumstanced  for  giving  the  first 
refinement  to  the  barbarism  of  modern  Ian* 
guage,  and  attracting  attention  to  vernacular 
composition ;  for  such  offices  they  must  have 
been  best  qualified  by  participating  tlie  compa- 
rative elegance  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
nor  did  they  require  the  elevation  of  sentiment 
which  the  simplicity  of  nature  might  have  in- 
spired. Their  ignorance  too  of  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  and  Rome  was  indispensable 
for  preserving  them  from  the  strong  temptation 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  rich  and  regular  languages  in  which  these 
were  composed.  Even  the  mediocrity  of  their 
pretensions  may  fairly  be  considered  as  condu- 
cive to  the  ultimate  improvement  of  European 
literature.  A  *  late  writer  has  observed  that, 
as  the  troubadours  had  established  from  the  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other  a  common  dialect, 
if  any  man  of  superior  genius  had  arisen  among 
them,  this  dialect  might  probably  have  become 
the  general  language  of  Europe,  at  least  we 
might  suppose  that  it  would  have  continued  to 
be  for  a  considerable  time  the  general  language 
of  poetry.    A  troubadour  of  merit  equal  to  that 

*  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  Hist,  of  the'  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
cent  p.  179.  Lond.  1798. 
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of  the  great  masters  of  Italian  poetry,  might 
thus  have  fixed  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages 
to  the  dialect  of  Provence,  and  have  obstructed 
the  various  and  emulous  improvement  of  the 
diversified  languages,  which  were  just  then 
beginning  to  be  considered  as  capable  of  ex* 
pressing  the  ideas  of  the  educated  classes  of  so* 
ciety.  The  mediocrity  of  these  poets  happily 
precluded  such  a  consequence,  as  would  have 
arrested  in  its  progress  the  general  literature  of 
Europe ;  it  was  sufficient  for  animating  the 
first  aspirings  of  awakened  genius,  but  not 
competent  to  procure  for  the  language  in  which 
they  wrote  an  exclusive  regard. 

Other  causes  co-operated  with  the  mediocrity . 
of  these  early  poets,  to  secure  the  other  dialects 
of  modern  Europe  from  the  danger  of  a  pow- 
erful and  overbearing  competition.  The  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  the  SQuthern  provinces 
of  France  *  acted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  its  conclusion,  in  suppress- 
ing the  poetry  and  the  language  by  which  they 
had  in  the  twelflh  been  distinguished.  The 
circumstances  too  of  the  troubadours  them- 
selves contributed  to  discredit  their  language 
by  bringing  disgrace  on  the  writers.  The 
great  encouragement  originally  given  to  them 
had  induced  great  numbers  of  persons  to  en- 
gage in  a  profession  so  advantageous  and  agree- 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  477. 
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able,  especially  as  the  general  mediocrity 
their  merit  placed  its  rewards  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  candidate ;  and  the  crowd  of 
disorderly  pretenders  thus  brought  forward  ex- 
cited so  mnch  disgust,  that  *  the  whole  tribe 
sunk  into  neglect  and  oblivion  in  the  foup- 
teenth  century. 

The  influence  of  the  Arabians  in  exciting 
tiie  iiiental  energieis  of  western  Europe  was  by 
Ht)  means  confined  to  the  concern. which  they 
appear  to  have  had  in  forming  its  poetry,  but 
may  be  yet  m6re  distinctly  traced  in  its  scien- 
tific education.  Though  the  efibrts  of  Charle- 
magne had  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury introduced  among  the  clergy  soch  a  por- 
tion of  learning,  as  preserved  them  from  de- 
generating into  general  and  total  ignorance,  it 
t  wad  stated  in  the  synod  of  Rheimfs,  after  the 
}apse  of  but  a  single  century,-  that  at  Rome 
itself  scarcely  aiiy  person  possessed  so  much 
learning  as  was  necessary  for  a  porter.  The 
tenth  cerrtury  was  accordingly  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  night  of  the  middle  ages  ;  with  its  con- 
elusion  however  the  light  of  knowledge  began 
to  dawn,'as  the  day-spring  appeared  from  among 
the  Arabians.  Gerbert,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
France,  t  had  in  early  life  been  placed  in  the 

^  Hist,  litt  des  Troubadours,  disc.  prel.  p.  hcxbt,  Ixtx. 
f  Bruckerii  Hist.  Crit.  Philosophiae,  pef.  2.  part  2.  lib.  & 
cap.  2.  i  36.  t  Berington's  Lit.  HiftU  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  p.  202,  203.  Lond.  18U. 
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&inily  of  a  count  of  Barcelona,   and  during 
his  residence  in  Spain  had  visited  Cordova  and 
Sevilloy  in  which  places  he  profited  by  the  in^ 
struction  of  the  Arabian  professors ;  the  repu- 
tation of  the  (n')  various  learning  which  hd 
had  thus  acquired,   introduced  him  to  the  so- 
vereigns  of  Germany  and  France,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  several  appointmerits  in  both 
these  countries  ^  and  in  the  year  999,  he  was^ 
under  ;  the  name  of  Sylvester  II,  advanced  to 
the  papal  throne,  which  in  the  same  century 
had  been  dishonoured  by  monsters   of  proili* 
gacy,  bat  at  this  time  became,   for  the  space 
of  four  years  and  a  half,   the  seat  of  genios 
and  science.     The  superior  attainments  of  this 
eminent  man  in  natural  knowledge  had  indeed 
been  regarded  by  the  ignorant  multitude  as  the 
fruits  of  a  communication  with  evil  spirits,  and 
*  even   a  cardinal  had  originated  the  accusa- 
tion :  but  however  he  might  have  been  traduced 
by  the  uninformed  or  the  malicious,   his  com- 
manding example  could  not  fail  to  excite  many 
jpersons  to  exercise  their  intellectual  faculties  in 
the  various  countries  of  France,  Germany  and 
Italy,   in   which  it  was  successively  displayed. 
From  his  time  accordingly  the  schools  of  th6 
Satacens  of  ^pain  were  respected  as  the  sourceil 
of  science  ;  the  studious  of  the  Christian  coun*- 
tries  ef  the  west  resorted  to  them  fo^  insttuction 

•  Brucketii  Hilt  per.  3.  part  Q.  lib.  2.  cap.  d.  $  41. 
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in  all  the  departments  of  metaphysical,  roathema^ 
tical,  and  natural  knowledge  ;  and  translations 
of  their  books,  which  had  themselves  however 
chiefly  been  translated  from  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  were  eagerly  sought,  and  studied  with 
all  the  curiosity  of  new  discovery.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  channel,  through  which  the  science 
of  the  Arabians  was  conveyed  to  the  Christiana 
of  Europe,  for  a  communication  was  also  esta- 
blished between  that  people  and  the  southern 
Italians,  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Saracens 
assuming  gradually  the  relations  of  amicable 
intercourse,  as  they  acquired  a  fixed  possession 
of  some  districts  of  the  country. 

The  most  generally  attractive  part  of  the  sci- 
entific communications  of  the  Arabians  was  a 
translation  of.  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
which,  with  his  treatises  on  physics  and  morals, 
were  *  by  them  first  made  known  to  the  western 
Christians.  The  logic  of  that  philosopher  was 
indeed  known  long  before,  for  Boethius  had 
made  some  translations  from  the  original,  and 
Charlemagne  had  procured  from  Constantinople 
a  copy,  which  was  consulted  by  Alcuiu  and 
Bede ;  this  part  of  his  writings  had  accordingly 
been  studied  in  Latin  translations  taken  directly 
from  the  original  Greek ;  though  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Porphyry,  preserved  by  Boethius,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Categories,  or  classes  of  philoso* 

•  Hitt.  de  la  Phil.  Mod.  par  Buhle,  tome  1.  p.  696,  te. 
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phical  distribfttioD,  attributed  to  Augustinci  were 
the  more  general  sources  of  information.     To 
his  logic  the  Arabs  *at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  added  the  other  works  of  Aristotle,  dis* 
figured  indeed  by  the  errors  of  their  own  trans*, 
lation,   and  perplexed  by  the  subtilties  of  their 
commentators,   the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
were  Averrhoes  and  Avicenna.     Possibly,  says 
the  historian   of  the  modem   philosophy,   the 
knowledge  of  these  other  works  might  have  gra* 
dually  conducted  the  Europeans  to  the  attain- 
ment of  more  reasonable  principles ;  but  cor- 
rupted as  they  were  in  the  transmission,  they 
served  to  augment  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth 
of  disputation,  in  which  all   minds  were  then 
entangled.     Nor  yet  was  such  a  communication 
ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  received.     The  subtleties  of  this 
disputatious  philosophy  gave  full  exercise  to  the 
minds  of  the  unpractised  reasoners  of  Europe ; 
the  habits  of  disputation  which  it  formed,  in- 
duced a  hardihood  of  controversy,  which  was 
speedily  indulged  in  the  discussion  of  the  mosf 
important  subjects ;  and  the  freedom  unavoid- 
ably permitted  in  disputation  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  pretext,  for  hazarding  and  main- 
taining the  most  obnoxious  opinions.     The* 
tendency  of  this  intellectual  discipline  was  early 
apprehended,  and  accordingly  in  the  beginning 

*  Bmckerii  Hist.  Grit,  p^  2.  part  t.lib.  2.  cap.  3.  sect  h§e. 
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of  the  thirteenth  century  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  proscribed  in  Paris  and  fn  Rome» 
as  £iyouring  the  errors  of  heresy ;  but  the  grati- 
fication experienced  in  the  exercise  of  mental 
ingenuity  prevailed  over  the  defensive  caution 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  in  the  same  century  the 
obnoxious  system  was  by  the  labours  of  Thomaft 
Aquinas  and  of  Albertus  Magnus  established  in 
more  than  its  former  celebrity.  Public  disputa- 
tion indeed  was  the  only  mode  in  which  opinions 
could  be  discussed,  when  the  art  of  printing  bad 
not  yet  furnished  the  means  of  propagating  with 
facility  written  knowledge. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  in  western 
Europe  converted  into  a  new  science,  which  has 
been  named  the  scholastic  theology  or  philoso- 
phy, according  as  it  was,  or  was  not,  connected 
with  the  questions  of  religious  controversy. 
As  this  our  island  supplied  the  ecclesiastical 
teachers  of  the  ninth  century,  so  among  them 
did  it  produce  the  *  true  founder  of  the  scholas- 
tic theology,  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  last 
of  which  names  signifies  a  native  of  Erin  or 
Ireland.  The  philosophical  notions  of  Scotus 
were  derived  from  the  mystical  reveries  of  an 
impostor  of  the  fourth  century,  who  pretended 
to  be  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  disciple  of 
Saint  Paul ;  and  his  knowledge  of  logic  from 
Augustine  and  Boethius ;   furnished  with  these 

^  Btthle,  tome  I.  p.  674k 
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resources  he  taught  at  the.  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald  of  France,  until  the  jealous  apprehension 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  drove  him  into  retirement- 
The  controversy  about  transubstantiation,  which 
was  revived  by  Berenger  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  brought  forward  Lanfranc, 
who  next  distinguished  himself  in  this  field,  and 
is  considered  by  *  many  as  the  father  of  the 
scholastic  system ;  Berenger  employed  the  sub- 
tleties of  logic  in  attacking  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion concerning  the  eucharist,  and  Lanfranc 
used  the  same  weapons  in  the  defence  of  the 
tloctrines  of  the  church.  The  example  of  Lati- 
"firanc  was  followed  with  superior  ability  by  An- 
selm,  who,  like  Lanfranc,  was  bom  in  Italy,  • 
taught  in  Normandy  with  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, and  was  thence  advanced  to  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Canterbury.  At  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  started  the  famous  ques- 
tion of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists,  which  was 
properly  a  metaphysical  discussion  of  the  true 
signification  of  general  terms,  but  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  controversy  concerning  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  persons  of  the  holy  Trinity. 
This  controversy  brought  forward  about  the  year 
1120  the  celebrated  Abeillard,  who  combined 
some  of  the  graces  of  literature,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fathers,  with  the  subtlety  of  dispu- 
tation.    At  this    time  an  admired  teacher  of 

*  Motheim's  Ecdes.  Hist.  cent.  11.  part  S.  cfa.  S. 
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philosophy,  or  rather  of  logic,  this  highly  gifted 
man  *  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  driven 
to  theology  by  the  misfortune  which  punished 
his  love  of  Heloisa.  Having  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  world  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Denis, 
he  was  followed  thither  by  the  importunities  of 
the  students  of  Paris,  who  were  anxious  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instructions^ 
and  was  at  length  persuaded  to  comply  with 
their  request ;  but  conceiving  that  his  monastic 
profession  required  that  he  should  devote  his 
attention  to  theology,  and  at  the  same  time 
conscious  that  his  reputation  was  founded  on  his 
philosophy,  he  determined  to  combine  the  two 
studies,  alleging  the  example  of  Origen  as  that 
of  the  first  Christian  philosopher.  In  this  man- 
ner did  the  influence  of  a  (^ss)  superior  female 
contribute  to  effect  that  combination  of  logic 
and  religion,  which  chiefly  exercised  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  middle  ages :  the  combina- 
tion was  indeed  a  corruption  of  the  simple  purity 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  when  men  bad  wearied 
themselves  with  the  discussions  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  they  were  better  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  appeal,  which  (tf)  the  preachers  of  revela- 
tion made  to  the  authority  of  revealed  truth. 

The  scholastic  system,  though  thus  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  formed  in  the  preceding  ages^ 

*  Berington's  Lives  of  Abeiliard  and  HeloiM,  p.  127*  Bir<« 
mioghaoi,  1787. 
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was  indebted  for  its  maturity  *  to  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Arabians,  who  made  known 
the  other  works  of  Aristotle  to  the  western 
Christians,  hitherto  acquainted  only  with  his 
logic.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  the 
modern  philosophy,  that  the  character  of  the 
scholastic  system  was  much  affected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  received  this  larger  supply  of 
the  Aristotelic  philosophy  from  the  Arabs,  and 
not  from  Constantinople,  for  in  the  latter  case,  he 
conceives,  that  the  reasoners  of  the  west  would 
have  received,  together  with  a  correct  text  of 
the  original,  the  writings  of  the  Greek  com- 
mentators who  understood  their  author,  instead 
6f  being  embarrassed  at  once  by  the  errors  ^f 
the  translators,  and  by  the  vain  efibrts  of  com- 
mentators labouring  to  reconcile  what  they  did 
not  understand.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
communications  the  scholastic  system  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  assumed  a  form 

* 

of  intricacy,  beyond  what  the  simpler  disputants 
of  earlier  times  had  been  able  to  bestow  ;  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  established  a  reputation 
for  superior  subtlety,  which  maintains  his  au- 
thority to  the  present  day  throughout  the  church 
of  Rome. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  people  of  Europe  was 
not  however,  even  in  this  period,   exercised 

*  Buhle,  tome  1.  p.  698,  &c« 
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solely  in  these  scholastic  discussioas,  for  while 
this  scieiice  was  esclusively  cultivated  in  France, 
the  studies  of  law  and  medicine  received  a  lar^ 
portion  of  attention  in  Italy,  the  former  in  tjhe 
the  north,  the  latter  in  the  south. 

The  political  situation  of  Italy  had  prepued 
it  for  restoring   the  study  of  jurispradeace. 
The  municipal  independence  of  its  cities  had 
directed  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the 
consideration  of  their  respective  rights,  and  the 
multiplied  relations  of  affluent  and  improved 
society  had  at  the  same  time  created  a  neces- 
sity for  some  more  perfect  system  of  regulaticm 
than  could  be  collected  from  the  institutions  of 
the  Lombards.    The  knowledge  of  the  law  ^ 
the  ancient  empire  was  accordingly  revived,  and 
*  in  the  year  X 1 28  Irnerus  lectured  on  it  at  Bo- 
logna.   M^en  the  civil  law  had  thus  become  the 
subject  of  academical  lectures,  it  was  gradually 
extended  as  an  authoritative  system  through 
all  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  England 
alone  excepted ;  in  this  (tni)  it  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  common  law  received  from  the 
ancient  government  of  the  Saxons,  though  even 
here  too  (w)  it  was  admitted  as  auxiliary  to  the 
decisions  of  the  national  code.     In  the  same 
city  in  which  Irnerus  explained  the  ciyil  law, 
Gratian  soon  afterwards  formed  his  system  of 
ecolesiastical  legislation ;  and  liis  decree,  which 

*  Giannone>  lib.  zi.  cap.  2. 
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was  published  about  the  year  1150,  became  the 
text  of  another  course  of  academic  lectures^ 
delivered  on  the  canons  of  the  church. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  professor  of 
these  laws,  Dr.  Browne,  in  a  prelection  re- 
cently delivered  in  this  school,  that  the  previ- 
ous neglect,  and  almost  total  suppression  of  the 
civil,  favoured  the  formation  of  the  canon  law, 
which  could  not  have  been  framed  as  long 
as  the  imperial  jurisprudeuce  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power.  The  observa- 
tion appears  to  be  well  founded }  and  we  may 
add  that  the  restoration  of  that  imperial  code, 
occurring  at  the  very  time  when  the  mate- 
rials of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  had 
been  collected,  and  were  just  ready  to  be  com- 
bined into  a  systematic  arrangement,  was  well 
acommodated  to  the  exigencies  of  Europe,  sup- 
plying it  with  those  principles  of  temporal  in- 
dependence, by  which  the  exorbitant  claims  of 
the  papacy  might  be  resisted,  and  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  be  mutually  adjusted. 
The  long  and  vehement  contest  about  investi- 
tures, which  was  urged  between  the  papal  and 
imperial  courts,  had  indeed  been  compromised 
in  the  year  1122  by  the  concordate  of  Calixtus 
II;  but  the  papacy  of  Innocent  III.  began 
near  the  close  of  the  same  century,  and  the 
temporal  independence  of  Europe  was  assailed 
by  that  pontiff*  with  the  utmost  violence. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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While  the  north  of  Italy  was  thus  distin- 
guished by  the  study  of  the  law,  the  south  be- 
came not  less  celebrated  for  that  of  medicine, 
the  school  of  Salerno  having  received  from  its 
Arabian  neighbours  the  medical  knowledge, 
which  these  had  acquired  from  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This  study  *  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  formed  in  Salerno  by 
the  intercourse,  oflen  hostile,  yet  occasionally 
amicable,  which  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Norman  duke,  who  had  become  mastier  of  Sa- 
lerno in  the  year  1075,  the  school  of  this  city 
acquired  considerable  reputation  by  the  arrival 
of  (mv)  a  learned  African  named  Constantine, 
who  had  passed  thirty-nine  years  in  travelling 
for  knowledge,  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country  had  been  compelled  to  seek  in  exile  a 
refuge  fixrni  the  jealousy  of  his  countrymen. 
Its  reputation  was  augmented  and  established 
by  the  labours  of  the  monks  of  Cassino,  who 
had  (^^)  long  employed  themselves  in  medical, 
as  well  as  in  other  studies,  and  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the 
communications  of  the  Arabians. 

Other  species  of  scientific  knowledge  were 
also  received  from  this  active  and  enquiring 
people,  besides  the  medicine  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks;  these  were  mathematics  and 
chemistry.     To  the  Greeks  they  seem  to  have 

*  Giannonei  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  sez.  3. 
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been  Indebted  for  (yy)  a  large  portion  of  their' 
^eometry^  while  it  is  most  probable  that  their 
knowledge  of  (^zz)  algebra  was  received  from 
India,  together  with  the  decimal  notation  of 
arithmetic.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  that 
the  Arabians  received  the  principles  of  their 
algebraic  science  from  a  treatise  on  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  composed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage by  Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  JBven  if 
this  were  admitted,  it  might  still  be  true  that 
the  science  was  of  eastern  origin,  since  Dio- 
phantus might  have  received  in  Alexandria  from 
an  eastern  source  the  principles  of  his  reason- 
ings :  but  Mr.  Hutton  *  has  rejected  the  sup- 
position as  insufficient  and  inadmissible,  and 
maintained  the  direct  communication  from  In- 
dia. From  two  treatises,  the  Leelaxvuttee  and 
the  Bee;  Gunnit  or  Beja  Gunnita^  which  have 
been  translated  into  the  Persian  language,  it 
appears  that  the  Indians  possessed  a  degree 
of  jilgebraic  knowledge  much  superior  to  that 
(aad)  which  can  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Dio- 
phantus, and  even  to  that  [bbb)  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Arabians :  all  the  rules  of  the 
science  too  are  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  In- 
dia, nearly  as  they  were  stated  by  the  Italian 
authors,  w1h>  received  them  from  the  Arabians ; 

K  2 

*  TracU  on  Math,  and  PhU.  Subjects,  vol.  2.  traot  S3; 
Lond.  1812. 
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and  with  them  are  found  the  two  rules  of  JnUe 
position^  which  probably  gave  being  to  the  more 
improved  analysis  of  algebra.  By  the  Arabians 
the  science  appears  to  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Christians  through  two  different  channels, 
for  the  Italians  received  it  (ccc)  directly  from 
the  east,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  Spanish 
Christians  were  instructed  by  the  Arabians  of 
their  own  country,  though  no  distinct  account 
of  this  communication  has  been  transmitted, 
nor  have  any  early  treatises  of  algebra  been 
discovered  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  To  India 
we  must,  agreeably  to  the  express  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Arabians  themselves,  refer  (^ddd)  the 
ingenious  and  most  useful  contrivance,  by  which 
all  numbers  are  represented  in  a  decimal  ar- 
rangement of  ten  characters,  a  contrivance  which 
has  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  modern  practice 
of  arithmetic. 

While  the  Arabians  can  claim  little  more  than 
the  credit  of  transmitting  other  sciences,  they 
may  boast  of  having  been  the  inventors  of  che- 
mistry, the  (eee)  early  nomenclature  of  which 
indeed  sufficiently  attests  its  original. 

To  this  study  they  appear  to  have  been 
impelled  by  the  joint  influence  of  the  two 
strong  principles,  which  urge  men  to  shun  dis- 
solution, and  to  acquire  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, for  {fff^  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  which  should  at  once  banish 
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disease  and  bestow  opulence,  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  research.  Forgetting  the  sensual  para- 
dise, which  in  the  fervour  of  their  fanaticism 
had  stimulated  their  efforts,  the  successful  dis- 
ciples of  Mahomet  confined  their  views  of  hap- 
piness to  the  world  which  they  had  conquered, 
and  hoped  to  realize  their  wishes  by  the  assist- 
ance of  chemistry.  Their  •  first  systematic 
treatises  on  this  subject  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Geber,  who  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  hegira,  or  the  ninth  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  To  the  Europeans  the  processes  of 
the  Arabians  were  probably  first  communicated 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades.  Arnold  t  of  Villa 
Nova,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  1250, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Europeans,  who  gave 
attention  to  these  operations ;  his  views  were 
entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  Arabians,  for 
he  appears  to  have  prosecuted  the  study  only  in 
the  expectation  of  discovering  the  grand  elixir 
and  the  philosopher's  stone.  Roger  Bacon 
about  the  same  time  applied  himself  to  experi- 
mental researches  with  more  reasdtiable.  views, 
and  (jggg)  with  greater  success,  though  he  too 
was  in  some  measure  led  aside  from  the  pur- 
suits of  genuine  philosophy  by  the  visionary  ex- 
pectation of  accomplishifig  the  transmutation 

*  Elem.  of  Chem.  Philos.  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  introd.  p.  10. 
Lond.  1812.    Herbelot,  arc.  Gehcr  w  Giaber.        f  Efem. 
^of  Chem.  Philos.  ibid«  p.  IS. 
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of  metals.     Chemistry,  which  was  thus  an  Ara- 
bian science,  was  very  curiously  modified  by 
the  lively  genius  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
originated,  the  fairies  and  genii  of  the  oriental 
tales  being  supposed  to  exercise  a  dominion 
over  the  elemental   agencies  of  nature;  the 
£inciful  mythology  found  votaries  even  among 
the  more  sober  inhabitants  of  Europe,  where  it 
gave  being  to  the  sect  of  the  ( hhK)  Rosicm- 
sians,  who  taught  that  gnomes^  sj/lphs^  nymphs^ 
and  salamanders^  were  the  presiding  powers  of 
their  operations;  and  the  strange  persuasion, 
that  it  was  possible  to  acquire  a  control  over 
these  imaginary  beings,  and  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the  wishes  <^ 
men,  long  supported  the  hope  of  effecting  the 
discovery  of  the  two  valued  secrets  of  chemi- 
cal enquiry.     When  lord  Bacon  reviewed  the 
state  of  philosophy  in  his  own  time,  he  *  doubted 
whether  the  operations  of  alchemy  and  m^ic 
were  fitter  subjects  of  laughter  or  of  tears :  but 
he  himself  has  compared  them  to  the  labour 
employed  in  digging  for  gold,  supposed  to  have* 
been  buried  in  the  earth,  which,  though  disap* 
pointed  of  its  object,  was  amply  rewarded  by 
the  encreased  fertility  of  the  soil ;    and  such 
visionary  speculations  accordingly  prepared  the 
science,  in  which  Davy  has  rendered  subservi- 
ent to  the  most  extensive  discoveries  of  nature^ 

*  Novum  Organum,  lib.  1 .  apbor*  85. 
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not  indeed  the  sylphs  and  gnomes  of  the  Rosl- 
crusians,  but  the  pervading  energies  of  the 
electric  fluid. 


(ja)  This  interesting  work  supposes  that  the 
author,  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  had  called 
the  muses  to  his  assistance,  and  that  while  they 
were  administering  thieir  feeble  succours,  phi- 
losophy appeared,  drove  away  the  muses,  as 
fitted  only  to  soften  instead  of  strengthening 
the  mind,  and  by  her  instructions  enable  him 
to  recover  his  tranquillity.  It  is  composed  mis- 
cellaneously in  prose  and  verse,  the  latter  of  va- 
rious measures ;  the  prose  is  corrupted  with 
many  of  the  barbarisms  of  the  age,  but  the 
verse  often  resembles  that  of  a  purer  period. 
Ginguene,  tome  1.  p.  56,  57* 

(A)  "  That  they  (the  Christian  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries)  far  excelled  their 
pagan  opponents,  has  never  been  denied.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  was  an  able  and  fluent  writer,  and 
Lactantius  has  often  been  compared,  and  once 
preferred,  to  the  first  name  in  Latin  eloquence. 
Saint  Ambrose  was  a  learned  and  powerful  com- 
poser. To  mention  the  name  of  Saint  Jerome 
is  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  laborious,  profound, 
animated,  and  eloquent  author.     No  one  will 
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dispute  the  merits  of  Saint  Augustine;  and 
Sulpitius  Severus,  the  Christian  Sallust,  claims 
equal  commendation  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
doctrine,  and  the  latinity  of  his  style."  Introd. 
to  the  Lit.  Hist,  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Cent.  p.  26. 

(c)  "  For  five  centuries  together,  reckoning 
from  the  Gothic  establishments  in  Italy,  we  find 
no  one  distinguished  in  any  degree  by  learning^, 
who  had  not  received  a  monastic  education ; 
and  we  might  trace  in  this  way  a  succession  of 
scholars,  and  an  inheritance  of  intellectual 
wealth."     Ibid.  p.  66. 

(df)  The  system  of  instruction  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Ireland,  from  which  the  ecclesiastical 
learning  of  the  west  was  chiefly  derived,  com- 
prehended, professedly  at  least,  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  as  they  were  then  distinguished,  grammar, 
geometry,  mechanics,  arithmetic,  music,  astro- 
nomy, and  versification.  Rer.  Hib.  Script.  Vet. 
a  C.  O'Conor,  epist.  nuncup.  p.  ccxliv.  We 
may  smile  at  such  an  enumeration ;  but  the  sys- 
tem, however  defective,  must  at  least  have  pre- 
served some  tradition  of  these  several  subjects  of 
instruction. 

In  this  lecture  more  particularly  authors  have 
been  cited,  whose  works  have  appeared  since 
the  lectures  were  delivered  }  but  it  is  conceived 
that  they  should  now  be  published  as  they  would 
be  at  this  time  delivered,  rather  than  as  they 
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were  originally  composed  of  less  valuable  ma- 
terials. 

(e)  The  Asiatic  Christians  observed,  as  Easter- 
day,  that  which  followed  next  but  one  after  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month,   with- 
out any  reference  to  the  days  of  the  week, 
whereas  the  Europeans  deemed  it  necessary  to 
fix  the  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  to  Sunday,  that  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  event  had  actually  occurred.     This  dissen- 
sion began  in  the  second  century,  and  continued 
until  the  year  325,  when  the  council  of  Nice  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  the  Europeans  as  the 
general  rule  of  the  church.      Mosh.  cent.  9. 
part  2.  ch.  4.     For  determining  the  time  of  the 
full  moon,   the  Jewish  months  being  lunar,  the 
lunar  cycle,  anciently  invented  by  Meton,   was 
adopted  by  the  council ;   but  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  calculation  would  give  an 
excess  of  one  day  in  three  hundred  and  twelve 
years,  for  which  error  it  was  necessary  to  make 
an  allowance.     On  account  of  the  observance  of 
Sunday  a  solar  cycle  was  also  necessary  \  this 
consisted  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  number  pro- 
duced by  multiplying  together  the  number  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  number  of  years 
in  which  one  leap-year  returned.     The  solar 
cycle  was  afterwards  rendered  more  accurate  bji 
the  correction,  which  has  been  denominated  the 
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new  style.    Beveregii  lost*   Chron»  lib.  9*  Cf^>*- 
3,  4f  and  7- 

fX)  As  it  had  been  observed  that,  too  much 
time  having  been  allowed  for  the  solar  year,  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox  had  receded  ten  days 
towards  its  commencementi  pc^  Gregory  XIIL 
in  the  year  1580,  ordered  that  ten  days  should 
then  be  omitted,  and  that,  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  the  error,  the  intercalary  day  of  every  cente- 
nary year,  except  each  fourth  one  in  succession* 
dM>uld  also  be  omitted,  so  that  in  each  succeed* 
ing  period  of  four  hundred  years  the  computa* 
tion  should  be  reduced  by  the  omission  of  three 
days.  This  corrected  computation,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  new  style,  is  so  near  to  the 
truth,  that  the  error  in  five  thousand  years  will 
only  be  a  day  and  a  half  In  the  year  175S» 
when  the  new  style  was  adopted  in  England,  the 
error  had  amounted  to  eleven  days,  which  were 
accordingly  then  omitted  from  the  account  of 
the  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  very  inconsiderable  en- 
largement of  the  lunar  orbit  would  have  so  en- 
creased  its  periodic  time,  as  to  render  it  precisely 
a  twelfth  portion  of  the  year  ;  and  also  that  a 
very  small  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  would  have  reduced  the  year 
to  a  precise  number  of  days,  without  any  addi*. 
tional  hours,  or  parts  of  hours.  Such  changes 
would  indeed  have  much  facilitated  those  com- 
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potations  of  time,  to  which  the  two  bodies  are 
instrumental ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  would 
they  have  diminished  that  necessity  of  accurate 
observation,  which  improved  the  science  of  as* 
tronomy. 

(^)  The  first  appearance  of  the  Danish  io. 
vaders  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  is  referred  by 
Usher  to  the  year  797,  in  which  they  landed  on 
the  island  of  Rathlin,  adjacent  to  its  northern 
shore ;  in  the  following  year  they  effected  a 
landing  on  the  western  coast  of  Munster. 
OHalloran's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  voL  3.  p.  148, 
152.     DubL  1803. 

(/i)  In  this  temple  the  Saxons  worshipped  the 
idol  Irminsaul,  supposed  to  have  been  a  statue 
or  column  erected  in  honour  of  Arminius,  who 
had  been  the  champion  of  their  liberty  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Roman  government.  He- 
nault's  France,  vol.  1.  p.  48.  Pfeffel,  tome  1. 
p.  26. 

(i)  They  appear  from  the  Irish  accounts  to 
have  been  composed  of  various  tribes,  and  even 
nations.  One  tribe,  called  Leth*Manni,  are  sup* 
posed  by  Usher  to  have  been  Livonians,  Uie 
country  of  these  people  having  been  called 
Letten  or  Letta,  whence  may  have  been  formed 
the  appellation  Leth-Manni,  or  the  men  of  Letta. 
Others  were  called  Fionne-Gail  and  Dubh-GaiJ, 
the  words  Jiomte  and  dttbh  signifying  white  and 
black:    the  former  cf  these    were   probably 
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Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  who  have  light 
hair;  and  the  others  Germans.  O'Halloran, 
vol.  S.  p.  149.  General  Vallancey  conjectures 
that  the  black  invaders  were  a  mixture  of  French 
blood  and  features  ;  certainly,  he  adds,  Frisians 
are  mentioned  among  the  northern  invaders  of 
England.  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hib.  vol.  1.  p.  517, 
518.     Dubl.  1786. 

(A:)  Mezeray  has  remarked  that  the  fury  of 
the  northern  pagans  was  particularly  directed 
against  the  clergy  and  monks,  in  revenge  of 
the  cause  of  their  own  religion  driven  north* 
ward  by  the  arms  of  the  French.  Abr.  Chron. 
tome  1.  p.  508.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland 
had  been  respected  in  all  the  commotions  of 
the  pentarchy  before  the  Danish  invasions. 
O'Conor,  proleg.  part.  2.  p.  clxv. 

(J)  It  is  admitted  by  the  historians  of  Nor« 
way  and  Denmark,  that  the  scalds  were  intro- 
duced into  these  countries  from  Iceland,  that 
some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Iceland  were  Irish^ 
that  the  first  churches  were  erected  there  by 
Irish  monks,  and  that  letters,  still  called  Ira 
Utur,  were  brought  thither  from  this  coun- 
try. It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  the  first 
Norwegian  settlers  found  there  Irish  books* 
It  is  agreed  that  Iceland  was  not  inhabited 
before  the  year  874,  at  which  time  the  Danes, 
possessing  themselves  of  the  maritime  places 
of  Ireland,  drove   the  inhabitants  from  their 
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country.  Poets  among  the  Irish  were  denomi- 
nated scealuidhCi  or  narrators  of  events.  Ibid, 
epist.  nuncup.  p.  xxvi,  xxvii. 

(m)  These  buildings,  it  is  well  known,  have 
been  a  subject  of  much  and  various  specula- 
tion. Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  obscure  enquiry,  if  it  be  considered  that, 
though  they  more  particularly  characterise  this 
country,  they  do  not  belong  to  it  exclusively, 
but  may  be  traced  to  it  across  the  ancient 
continent  even  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Lord  Valentia,  in  his  progress  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Benares,  discovered  at  Bhaugulpore 
two  round  towers,  and  has  remarked  that  they 
much  resembled  those  of  Ireland,  except  that 
they  were  more  ornamented.  Travels  in  In- 
dia, &c.  vol.  1.  p.  85.  Lond.  1809.  The  en- 
graved representations  correspond  to  the  Irish 
towers  in  the  general  proportions,  and  in  the 
elevation  of  tlie  entrances.  They  differ  how- 
ever in  several  particulars :  these  hare  no  win- 
dows except  near  the  tops,  where  they  be- 
come octangular,  the  alternate  compartments 
having  windows  ;  below  the  windows  each  of 
them  is  encircled  by  nine  or  ten  ornamented 
friezes,  with  anotlier  above  the  angular  part ; 
each  of  these  Indian  towers  also  is  covered  by 
a  dome,  which  is  enriched  in  the  lower  part 
with  a  frieze,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  globe. 
Notwithstanding  these  discriminations  the  ge- 
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neral  resemblance  of  form,  and  the  remarkable 
agreement  in  the  distance  of  the  entrance  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  seem  to  constitute  them 
structures  of  the  same  class,  though  the  richest 
and  most  perfect  of  the  order.  Lord  Valentia 
says  of  them,  that  there  is  no  tradition  con- 
cerning them,  nor  are  they  held  in  any  respect 
by  the  Hindoos ;  but  he  adds,  that  tlie  rajah 
of  lyenagur  considers  them  as  holy,  and  lias 
erected  a  small  building  to  shelter  the  great 
number  of  his  subjects,  who  annually  come  thi- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  performing  their  devo- 
tions. A  round  tower  was  also  discovered  by 
professor  Pallas  on  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  city 
of  Bolgari,  nine  versts  from  the  Volga,  of  which 
he  has  given  an  exact  delineation,  with  some 
observations,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  travels 
in  Russia  in  the  year  1 768,  p.  184.  Paris  1788. 
This  building  corresponds  in  its  general  form  to 
those  of  Ireland ;  though  it  differs  in  having  its 
lower  part  angular,  with  the  eotraace  nearer  to 
the  ground ;  in  having  the  diaaieter  of  the 
upper  part  reduced  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
feet  from  the  top,  and  in  being  furnished  with  a 
winding  stair-case  on  the  inside.  No  tradition 
has  been  preserved  of  the  purpose  to  which  it 
had  been  applied,  the  professor  remarking  only 
that  there  is  in  the  inside  a  modern  inscription 
in  the  Arabic  language.  Sir  Charles  Gieaecck^, 
professor  of  mineralc^  to  the  Dublin  Society, 


has  informed  ixie,  that  there  are  toWers  similar  to 
those  of' this  country  on  the  island  of  Gland,  on 
low  ground  near  to  the  shore  opposite  to  the 
main-land,  and  that  in  the  Danish  language  they 
ate  named  warris,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  word  wary.    These  he  supposes  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  approach  of  pirates,  when 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  beginning  to 
be  prosperous.     He  also  acquainted  me  that  he 
has  seeh  similar  buildings  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,    particularly  on  the   Rhine,   where 
they  are  named  wartetij   which  is  equivalent  to 
the  verb  expect.      These  are   always  situated 
near  castles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  serve  as  watch-towers,  when  the  vio- 
lences  of  the  feudal  system  in  a  country  so  di^ 
Tided  rendered  it  necessary  for  every  chief  to  be 
upon  his  guard  against   his  neighbours.     All 
these  towers  resemble  those  of  Ireland  in  then: 
external  appearance,  and  like  them  are  destitute 
-of  stair-cases.     Lastly,  Mr.  O'Conor  has  quoted 
auUiorities  to  prove,  that  at  Corunna  in  Spain 
there  was  a  very  high  pharos  of  excellent  work- 
manship, ad  speculam  Britannics^  which  was  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Hercules.      Proleg. 
patt.  l.p.  xlix. 

The  round  towers  of  Ireland,  of  which  eisfhty- 
four  have  been  enamerated  by  doctor  Ledwich, 
have  been   supposed  by  general  Vallanoey  to 
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have  been  fiire-tetnples  of  Phoenician  or  Per- 
sian origin.      Collect,   de   Reb.    Hib.   voL    4. 
numb.  14,  p.  203  ;  by  others  to  have  been  the 
residences  of  anchorites ;  by  doctor  Ledwich 
to   have  been  belfries,   first  built  by  the  Daneq 
in  the  ninth  century,   Antiq.   of  Ireland,    p. 
155,   &c.  Dubl.    1803;  and   by  Mr.  0*Conor 
to  have  been  used  as  indices  or  gnomons  for 
making    observations   of  the  sun,   as  vfell    as 
for  preserving  the  sacred  fire.     That  they  were 
used  as  gnomons  is  inferred  by  Mr.  O'Conor 
from  an  Irish  term,  Jiadh-nemeadh^  which  he 
translates  into  the  Latin  words  indicia  coelestia, 
and  conceives  to  have  been  used  to  designate 
these  towers  in  the  ancient  annals.  Proleg.  part 
1.  p.  xxxii.'    The  first  of  these  conjectures  seems 
to  be  discredited  by  the  account  of  Hanway, 
that  the  remaining  fire-temples  of  Persia  have 
each  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet,  which  much 
exceeds  the  dimension  of  an  Irish  tower,   and 
are  of  a  pyramidal  form.     Travels,   vol.    1. 
p.  292,   Lond.   1753.     Concerning  their  anti- 
quity Mr.  O'Conor  justly  remarks,  that  they 
must  have  been  very  ancient  even  in  the  time  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  in  the  twelfth  century, 
since  this   writer  alleges  that  in  calm  weather 
such  towers  were  seen  by  fishermen  beneath  the 
waters  of  Lough  Neagh,  a  story  which  implies 
that  they  were  believed  to  have  existed  there 
before  the  lake  was  formed.    It  might  however 
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be  sufficient  for  such  a  story,  that  they  had 
been  built  there  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Griraldus,  or  in  the  century  to  which  they 
have  been  referred  by  doctor  Ledwich. 

When  it  shall  have  been  considered  that, 
though  unusually  numerous  in  Ireland,  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  are  found  near 
the  Ganges,  near  the  Volga,  in  Germany,  iEind 
in  the  Baltic }  and  that  while  those  in  India 
appear  to  have  had  a  religious  character,  those 
of  Germany  and  the  Baltic  seem  to  have  been 
military,  and  again  the  towers  of  Ireland  are 
not  only  found  in  situations  unfit  for  military 
purposes,  but  have  been  by  Giraldus  expressly 
named  ecclesiastical ;  it  may  be  thought  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  they  were  not  limited 
to  one  specific  use,  but  were  a  primitive  order 
of  simple  architecture,  indifferently  applied  to 
any  purpose  which  it  might  suit.  When  it  had 
not  been  found  practicable  to  construct  with 
stone  a  covered  building  of  large  diameter, 
men  might  be  disposed  to  erect  these  narrow 
towers,  even  though,  like  the  first  tower,  that 
of  Babel,  they  should  be  designed  merely  to 
serve  as  conspicuous  objects.  When  such 
buildings  had  been  erected,  religion  would  na* 
turally  appropriate  them  to  the  purpose  of  ex* 
citing  devotion,  and  in  times  and  countries  of 
violence  and  disorder  their  military  conveni- 
ence would  be  discovered.     That  they  should 
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have  been  peculiarly  numerous  in  Ireland,   and 
have  here  borne  an    ecclesiastical  character, 
may  perhaps  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
circumstances,    which  in  pagan,    as    well  as 
in  Christian  times,  procured  for  it  the  appellation 
of  the  holy  island.    Two  circular  buildings  of 
stone  have  been  lately  discovered  in  Ireland^ 
which  are  of  very  large  diameter,  and  have  not 
been  covered.     Mr.  J.  Leslie  Foster  found  one 
of  these  in  a  mountainous  part  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  the  diameter  of  the  area  of  which  was 
ninety  feet,  and  the  wall  twenty  feet  high,  very 
curiously  furnished  with  stair-cases;    and  the 
other,  which  resembles  it,  has  been  since  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Greenough  and  Mr.  Robert  Hut- 
ton  in  Cunnamara,  a  wild  district  of  the  county 
of  Galway.     These  seem  to  have  been  unusual 
efforts  of  architecture  on  a  large  scale,  whereas 
the  narrow  tower,  as  alone  capable  of  being  co-» 
vered,  was  the  more  frequent  structure. 

(n)  Tigemach,  the  Irish  annalist,  acknow- 
ledges the  uncertainty  of  all  traditions  preceding 
this  period.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
year  1088,  and  was  therefore  more  ancient  by  a 
whole  age  than  any  of  the  chroniclers  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  England  can  op- 
pose to  this  pretension  only  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
the  antiquity  of  which,  as  it  is  now  extant,  is 
questionable,  since  it  extends  to  the  year  1154^ 
and  the  author  or  compiler  is  unknown.    Tiger* 
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nach,  it  should  be  observed,  quotes  with  minute- 
liess  more  ancient  authorities.  O'Conor,  epist. 
nuncup.  p.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  cxvii.—- cxix.  proleg. 
part.  1.  p.  XXV.  part.  2.  p.  clxxiv. 

(o)  Ibid,  proleg.  part  1.  p.  xiii,  xx,  &c.  The 
name  Druid  has  been  vainly  derived,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Pliny,  from  the  Greek  word 
which  signifies  an  oak  :  it  is  the  Irish  Draoithe  ; 
and  this  term  is  accordingly  found,  not  only  in 
the  Irish  annals,  but  also  in  the  Irish  version  of 
the  gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  wise  men  of  the  east. 
Festus  Avienus,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, has  declared  that  Ireland  was  named  sacred 
by  the  ancients.  Ibid.  p.  Ixi.  The  most  proba- 
ble solution  of  this  appellation  is  that  Ireland 
was  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  Druidic  religion. 
Festus  Avienus,  it  should  be  observed,  was  a 
Spaniard^  and  professed  to  have  derived  his  re- 
lations ex  inus  Phcenicum  annalibus. 

(p)  The  question  of  the  Spanish  colonization 
of  Ireland  has  been  decided  in  the  most  summary 
manner  by  doctor  Ledwich,  who  rejects  the 
tradition^  as  one  of  those  romantic  fictions,  which 
have  originated  from  the  irruption  of  the  Ara- 
bians into  Spain.  Antiq.  of  Ireland,  p.  2.  &c. 
For  maintaining  this  opinion  he  relies  on  the 
assertion,  that  no  monument  of  such  a  tradition 
exists  more  ancient  than  the  testimony  of  Nen- 
niusy  which  be  refers  to  the  year  830.     This 
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date  however  would  bring  the  story  too  near 
to  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Arabians,  which  had  preceded  that  year  little 
more  than  a  century ;  and  it  should  also  be 
remarked  that  the  romantic  fictions  of  the  con- 
tinent, supposed  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  same  communication  with  the  Arabians^ 
are  referred  to  a  period  later  by  three  centu- 
ries than  the  time  of  Nennius.  That  such  a 
colonization  is  probable,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  that  the  Silures  of  Bri- 
tain had  probably  migrated  from  the  same 
country.  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  1 1 .  And  Cambden 
thinks  it  not  strange,  that  many  should  come 
into  Ireland  from  so  poor  a  country  as  the 
northern  part  of  Spain.  Britan.  vol.  2.  1316. 
Lond.  1722.  That  this  country  was,  in  an- 
cient times  frequented  by  navigators  sailing 
from  Cadiz,  is  attested  by  Aristides,  a  Greek 
writer,  whose  testimony  Mr.  Turner  Kas  quoted 
from  the  notes  of  Gesner  on  the  Argonautica« 
Hist,  of  Engl,  vol*  1.  p.  240.  And  this  histo- 
rian remarks  that  unless  it  be  supposed  to  have 
been  visited  by  Phcenician  or  Carthaginian 
merchants,  we  must  be  unable  to  explain 
why  it  had  been  known  by  name  to  vari- 
ous Greek  writers,  long  before  they  or  the 
Romans  explored  the  Irish  ocean.  The  writ- 
ten tradition  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  (yConor 
through  Irish  authorities  as  iar  as  the  sixth 
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eentury.  Proleg.  part  1.  p.  civ.  part.  2.  p. 
xxvi.  In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  it  has 
been  also  preserved ;  for  general  Vallancey  has 
quoted  six  Spanish  writers,  by  whom  it  has 
been  recorded.  Collect,  vol.  4.  number  14.  p. 
325,  &c.  And  I  have  been  assured,  that  the 
people  of  Corunna  have,  within  our  own  time, 
spoken  of  their  port,  as  that  from  which  their 
countrymen  had  sailed  to  Ireland.  If  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Spaniards  should  have  set- 
tled in  this  country,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  superior  civilisation  may  have  enabled 
them  to  attain  an  ascendancy  over  a  much 
greater  number,  which  had  previously  emi- 
grated from  the  northern  part  of  the  continent. 
The  tradition  indeed  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
credited only  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
chronology  which  had  been  connected  with  it ; 
but  this  is  in  the  account  of  Nennius  reduced 
to  a  simple  statement  of  a  tradition  that  Partho- 
lanus  and  Nimedh  had  led  a  colony  from  Egypt 
to  SpaiUk  Turner,  vol.  1.  p.  240.  About  the 
decision  of  this  question  of  the  Spanish  colony 
as  a  national  one  I  feel  no  concern.  I  confess 
however  that  I  should  regard  it  as  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  moral  administration  of  the 
worlds  that  such  a  migration  should  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  at  an  early  period  into 
this  western  island,  in  which  it  served  to  form 
a  system  of  simple  refinement,  well  fitted  to 
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receive  and  to  protect  the  exiled  religion  and 
learning  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

{q)  Of  their  philosophy  Cssar  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account.  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  6.  cap. 
19.  In  prirois  hoc  volunt  persuadere,  non  in- 
terire  animas,  sed  ab  aliis  post  mortem  transire 
ad  alios:  atque  hoc  maxime  ad  virtutem  ex- 
citari,  metu  mortis  neglecto.  Multa  prsterea 
de  sideribus»  atque  eorum  motu,  de  mundi  ac 
terrarum  magnitudine»  de  rerum  natura,  de 
Deorum  immortalium  vi  ac  potestale  disputant, 
et  juventuti  tradunt.  The  Druids  subsisted  in 
Ireland  so  late  as  in  the  year  1166.  O^Conor, 
proleg.  part  1.  p.  xxviii,  xxix. 

(r)  Csesar  says  of  the  youth  educated  by  the 
Druids  of  Gaul :    magnum  ibi  numerum  ver- 
suum  ediscere  dicuntur.    Itaque  nonnuUi  annos 
vicenos  in   disciplina  permanent.*— Ibid.      He 
adds  indeed  that  these  verses  were  not  commit- 
ted to  writing,  but  speaks  of  this  as  voluntary. 
Strabo  thus  speaks  of  the  Turditani  of  Spain : 
Turditani,  qui  Boeticam  et  Lusitaniam  habitant, 
et  omnium  Hispanorum  doctis&imi  judicantur, 
utuntur  grammatica,  et  antiquitatis  monumenta 
habent  conscripta,  et  poemata,  et  metris  inclusas 
leges,  a  sex  millibus  annorum :  tom.  1.  p.  182. 
Oxon.   That  poetry  was  very  early  cultivated  in 
Ireland,  is  thus  established  by  Mr.  0*Conor. 
niud  tamen  pro  re  comperta  assero,  artem  poeti- 
cam  in  Hibernia  ab  antiquo,  ante  seculum  sex< 
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turn,  excultam  f uisse,  uti  patet  ex  Adamnano  id 
asserente  seculo  septimo,  in  lib.  1 .  de  Vita  Co- 
lumbas  c.  42.  ubi  quaedam  habet  ^^  de  Cronano 
poeta,  qui  ex  more  suas  artis  cantica  modulabi-* 
ter  decantabaf  Neque  id  assero  ex  solo  isto 
Adamnani  loco,  vel  ex  S.  Columbs  versibus, 
quorum  nonnulii  extant,  lingua  vetusta  Hiber- 
nica  scripti,  in  Stowense,  et  in  Bodleiaho,  s6d 
prassertim  ex  vetustis  inedilis  bardorum  reli- 
quiis,  quffi  Tigernacho,  Eochodio,  Malmurio, 
Cenufaeladio,  et  Fortchemo^  quisquis  demum  ille 
fuerit,  sive  Fortchernus  seculi  primi,  sive  alter 
seculi  quinti,  citata  conservantur.  Eodem  enim, 
modo,  quo  opera  veterum  deperdita  in  Photii 
Bibliotheca^  et  in  Eusebii  Praeparatione,  memo- 
rata  procul  dubio  extitere,  sic  a  pari,  procul 
dubio,  etiam  ista  opera  Hibernica  oiim  extitisse 
^cenda  sunt.  Proleg.  part.  2.  p.  Ixvi.  Ixvii; 
The  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  ate  however  re- 
jected by  this  candid  antiquary,  as  inconsistent 
with  chronology,  for,  as  he  has  remarked,  they 
bring  together  Cucullin  or  Conculianus,  who 
died  in  the  second  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
Fingal  or  Fumo  mac  Cumhail  and  Ossian  or 
Qisstn,  who  lived  in  the  third  century.  Saint 
Patrick  who  died  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and 
the  Lochians  or  Danes  who  were  not  known 
before  the  ninth.  Ibid.  p.  xii.  The  objection 
is  applicable,  not  only  to  the  alleged  transla- 
tions of  Macpherson,  but  also  to  the  most  an* 
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cient  Irish  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  which  Mr. 
O'Conor  pronounces  to  have  been  fictions  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Epist. 
Nunc.  p.  ci. 

(s)  Even  that  portion  which  was  furnished 
immediately  by  England,  may  yet  be  consi- 
dered as  primarily  Irish ;  for  that  the  literature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  received  from  Ire- 
land is  attested  by  Bede,  Aldhelm,  and  Alcuin. 
Schools  indeed  were  established  by  the  Irish 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves,  and  Mr. 
O'Conor  even  contends  that  the  university  of 
Cambridge  may  be  traced  to  an  academy  insti- 
tuted by  an  Irishman  named  Furseus  about  the 
year  6SS.     Ibid.  p.  ccxlii— ccxlviii. 

(0  Quid  Hiberniam  memorem,  inquit  Erri- 
cus  Autisipdorensis,  contempto  pelagi  discri- 
mine,  pene  totam,  cum  grege  philosophorum, 
ad  nostra  GaUicana  litora  migrantem,  quorum 
quisquis  peritior  est,  ultro  sibi  indicit  exilium, 
ut  Salomoni  sapientissimo  famuletur  ad  votum  ? 
O'Conor,  proleg.  part.  1.  p.  cxxxix. 
.  (u)  The  most  favourite  of  these  military  songs 
was  that  which  recorded  the  defeat  of  his  army 
at  Koncesvalles  among  the  Pyrenees,  whether 
on  account  of  the  tragic  nature  of  the  event, 
or  because  it  was  fitted  to  excite  shiame  and 
indignation,  or  because  it  was  superior  in  poer 
tical  merit.  It  became  the  most  usual  song  of 
combat,  and  was  sung  in  particular  at  the  bat* 
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tie  of  Hastings.    Fabliaux  du  IC  et  IS 

pref. 

'  (v)  The  diaracter  by  which  the  metre  of  the 
trouveufs  was  generally  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  troubadours^  was  that  the  former  was  a 
series  of  rhyming  distichs,  accommodated  to 
narration^  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was  a 
complex  combination  of  various  rhymes,  such 
as  was  suited  to  lyric  poetry.  Sismondi  de  la 
litt.  du  Midi,  tome  1.  p.  321 — S25. 

(w)  Besides  poems  of  gallantry  they  composed 
others  which  were  historical,  satirical,  or  di« 
dactic.  In  their  historical  and  satirical  poems 
they  indulged  themselves  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  freedom,  particularly  in  animadvert* 
ing  on  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  who  had  pro- 
voked them  by  opposition.  Hist,  des  Troub. 
disc.  prel.  p.  55  &c.  This  liberty  of  animad- 
version may  have  afterwards  contributed  to 
favour  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France. 

(a:)  That  romantic  fiction  had  been  derived 
from  the  scalds  of  the  north  was  first  main- 
tained by  Mallet  the  historian  of  Denmark, 
and  afterwards  by  bishop  Percy :  that  it  had 
been  received  from  the  Saracens  was  suggested 
by  Salmasiusy  and  has  been  since  strongly  sup^ 
ported  by  Warton.  These  are  the  systems 
which  have  been  most  ably  defended.  Dunlop, 
vol.  1.  p.  131---1S5. 
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(jf)  Though  the  classical  authors  were  scarcely 
known^  the  fables  of  the  ancient  mythology 
were  preserved  in  a  number  of  popular  works* 
In  the  thirteenth  century  many  classical  stories 
appeared « both  in  prose  and  in  a  metrical  fbrm» 
veiled  in  tl/e  garb  of  romantic  fiction.  Of  this 
sort  are  the  Latin  works  ascribed  to  Dares 
Phrygius,  and  Dictys  Cretensis  concerning  the 
wars  of  Troy  ;  and  the  still  more  ample  chro* 
nicle  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  formed  from  these 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  metrical 
work  of  Benoit  de  Saint  More.  Ibid.  vol.  1. 
p.  140,  142.  These  materials  were  at  last 
wrought  into  a  distinct  class  of  regular  ro- 
mances, professedly  composed  on  classical  sub- 
jects, which  appear  to  have  been  first  written 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  103—105. 

(z)  Mr.  Hole  has  published  remarks  on  the 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  tending  to 
show,  by  an  examination  of  the  story  of  Sind- 
bad,  that  much  of  these  tales  has  been  derived 
from  other  sources  than  Arabian  invention. 
<<  With  the  tales  of  classic  origin,"  says  he, 
^<  are  interwoven  popular  legends,  which  the 
superstitious  Indian  probably  believed,  and  to 
which  the  credulous  Arab  attentively  listened. 
Some  descriptions  are  copied  from  nature,  and 
some  incidents  are  founded  in  fact.*'  p.  249. 
Lond.  1797-    In  the  tale  of  Sindbad,  which 
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he  calls  the  Arabian  Odyssey,  he  discovers  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus,  and  the  story  of  the  escape 
of  Aristomenes  the  Messenian. 

(aa)  "  The  classical  system,**  says  Mr.  Dun- 
lop,  "  allowing  it  to  be  well-founded  with  re- 
gard to  the  introduction  of  giants,  hippogrifis, 
or  enchanters,  cannot  explain  the  enterprise, 
the  gallantry,  and  romantic  valour,  attributed 
to  the  knights  of  chivalry.**    The  Greeks  how- 
ever, had  their  romances.     The  Milesians,   a 
Greek  colony,  first  acquired  from  the  Persians 
a  taste  for  fictitious  narrative ;  but  before  the 
age  of  Alexander,  which  introduced  a  more 
frequent  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and 
Asiatics,  few  attempts  were  made  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  by  the  Greeks  of  Europe. 
From  that  time  in  various  ages  the  fancy  of 
Greek  writers  has  been  indulged  in  composing 
tales  of  imaginary  adventures.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  these  productions  was  the  Theagenes 
and  Charicled  of  Heliodorus  afterwards  bishop  of 
Tricca  in  Thessaly,  who  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century ;  the  concluding  specimen, 
which  was  entitled  Ismene  and  Ismenias^  was 
written  in  the  twelfth.     In  the  compositions  of 
Heliodorus  and  his  followers,  says,  Mr.  Dunlop, 
we  first  perceive  woman  "  in  any  degree  repre- 
sented as  assuming  her  proper  station  of  the 
friend  and  companion  of  man.**     Hist,  of  Fic- 
tion, voL  1.  ch.  1.    The  ecclesiastical  charac- 
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ter  of  Heliodorus  may  point  our  attention  ta 
the  true  original,  the  Christian  scriptures,  firoiti 
which  the  female  character  has  received  it» 
importance.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr* 
Dunlop,  that  the  romances  of  chivalry  exhibit 
their  heroines  in  a  less  interesting  view  than 
those  of  the  Greek  writers.  Ibid.  p.  309.  The 
female  manners  of  the  romances  of  chivalry 
were  probably  copied  from  life,  whereas  Helio- 
dorus,  with  his  scriptural  knowledge,  probably 
formed  an  ideal  character. 

(^bb)  This  chronicle  treats  of  the  expeditioD ' 
into  Spain,  in  which  occurred  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

(cc)  When  the  subjects  afforded  by  Arthur 
and  Charlemagne  had  been  exhausted,  a  new 
series  was  begun,  the  hero  of  the  first  of  which 
was  Amadis  de  Gaul,  an  imaginary  character. 
There  were  also*  various  other  classes  of  ficti«»' 
tious  narratives :  the  classical,  composed  in  the' 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  chief 
characters  of  which  were  taken  from  ancient 
story,  as  Achilles,  Jason,  and  Hercules ;  spiri- 
tual romances,  the  earliest  of  which  was  comi- 
posed  in  the  year  1529,  aiid  the  most  generally 
popular,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  Bunyaiit 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  comic  or  satirical,  the  first  specimen  of 
which  was  the  work  of  Rabelais,  the  most  ex- 
cellent  that  of  Cervantes ;  the  political^  as  Uie 
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Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Argenis 
of  Barclay;  the  pastoral,  of  which  the  Arcadia 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  to  English  readers  the 
most  interesting  example  ;  and  the  heroic, 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  took  the 
place  of  the  exploded  narratives  of  chivalry. 
The  lofty  extravagance  of  the  heroic  romance 
lost  its  attraction  within  the  same  century  in 
which  it  had  been  introduced;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  modern  novels  of  France  and 
England,  which  with  humbler  pretensions  are 
more  secure  of  lasting  attention,  because  more 
agreeable  to  the  truth  of  nature.  Dunlop,  vol. 
3s  The  Italians  in  the  mean  time,  who  were 
not  a  chivalrous  people,  had  adopted,  under  the 
guidance  of  Boccacio,  a  lighter  species  of  nar- 
rative composition,  to  which  Mr.  Dunlop  justly 
ascribes  an  important  influence  in  suggesting 
to  our  dramatic  poets  the  combinations  of  their 
plots;  vol.  2.  p.  399,  400.  But  since  this 
writer  acknowledges  that  the  Italian  tales  pre- 
sented the  .first  delineations  of  familiar  situa- 
tions and  sentiments,  it  seems  reasonable '  to 
conclude,  that  they  have  also  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  modern  novels,  and  that 
in  these  have  been  united  the  two  distinct 
streams  of  fictitious  narrative.  In  Italy  how- 
ever morals  have  been  too  corrupt  for  the  feel- 
ings which  novels  represent,  the  progress  of  an 
intrigue  being  too  rapid  for  the  anxieties  of 
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passion ;  and  accordingly,  as  Madam  de  Stael 
has  remarked  in. her  own  novel  of  Corinne,  in 
a  country  in  which  love  occupies  so  much  at- 
tention,  there  is  not  a  single  romance.  In 
England,  where  the  general  freedom  allows  a 
more  various  exhibition  of  character,  and  the 
comparative  purity  of  morals  supports  the  sen- 
timent of  passion,  this  sort  of  composition  has 
become  a  trade,  from  which  a  constant  supply 
is  furnished  for  the  occupation  of  the  idle,  or 
the  relaxation  of  the  busy. 

(dd)  In  the  time  of  Mahomet  seven  poems 
were  already  suspended  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  as  the  noblest  productions  of  art ;  and 
Mahomet  was  much  gratified  with  the  judg- 
ment, which  pronounced  one  chapter  of  his 
Koran  equal  in  merit,  and  worthy  of  being  ho- 
noured with  the  same  distinction.  These  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 
Ginguen6,  lome  I.  p.  194,  195. 

(e^)  The  Arabs  however  learned  their  as- 
tronomy from  the  Greeks,  and  consequently 
adopted  the  system  of  Rolemy.  Herbelot,  art. 
Zoharah.  La  Place  ascribes  to  the  Arabians 
the  credit  of  having  made  a  great  number  of 
important  observations,  much  more  exact,  as 
well  as  more  various,  than^those  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy,  though  they  did  not  attempt  to 
make  any  change  in  the  system  of  the  latter  of 
these   astronomers  {   and  from  their  observa- 
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tioii8»  compared  with  those  of  more  modern 
times,  has  been  collected  our  knowledge  of  the 
changes  of  the  solar  and  lunar  orbits,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion. The  first  observations  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  and  the  measure  of  the  earth  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  born  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  he 
determined  to  comprehend  250,000  stadia^  but 
the  length  of  the  stadium  which  he  employed  is 
uncertain.  Systeme  du  Monde  par  La  Place^ 
liv.  5.  ch.  S.  Hist,  de  PAstron.  Mod.  par 
Baillie,  tome  1 .  p.  32. 

The  caliph  Almamon  himself  observed  the  ob« 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  his  astronomers  mea« 
sured  a  degree  of  a  meridian  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  degree  was  determined  to  contain  200,000 
cubits,  of  which  one  is  contained  four  hundred 
times  in  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  great  py- 
ramid ;  so  that  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
was  found  to  contain  24,000  miles.  Decl.  and 
Fall',  &c.  vol.  5.  p.  427,  428.  The  French  astro- 
nomers, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
standard  of  measure,  have  computed  the  qua- 
drant of  the  meridian,  and  found  it  to  contain 
5130740  French  toises;  according  to  which 
computation  the  whole  circumference  contains 
20522960  French  toises ;  and  since  the  French 
toise  is  to  the  English  fathom,  as  215  to  200, 
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that  circumference  must  contain,  ib  English 
measure,  248S7  miles  and  not  quite  a  half,  ex- 
cept indeed  so  far  as  the  quantity  may  be  af- 
fected by  a  difierence  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
forms  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. 

As  the  Arabians  corrupted  chemistry  with 
alchemy,  so  did  they  blend  astronomy  with  the 
reveries  of  astrology,  which  was  however  of 
Chaldean  or  Egyptian  original.     This  folly,  stilt 
prevails,  and  especially  in  Italy :  the  count  of 
Boulainviiliers  wrote  a  very  serious  treatise  on 
the  subject  within  our  own  time.    Encycl.  art. 
Astrologie.    An  astrological  magazine  has  been 
recently  published  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  though  for  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  beautiful,  though  somewhat  mystical, 
lines  of  Lord  Byron  would  almost  persuade  one 
to  calculate  a  nativity : 

Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires— 'tis  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named 
themselves  a  star. 

Childe  Harold,  canto  3,  88. 
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iff)  The  people  of  these  provinces  erected 
among  themselves  a  singular  tribunal,  called 
the  court  of  love,  for  deciding  the  controversies 
occasioned  by  the  subtleties  of  amorous  casu- 
istry ;  and  formed  from  its  determinations  the 
system  which  they  denominated  the  gay  sci- 
ence, gai  saber.  Le  Grand,  tome  1 .  pref.  p. 
57.  They  disputed,  for  example,  which  of  two 
lovers  manifests  mote  passion,  he  who  is  so  jea- 
lous that  he  is  alarmed  at  every  occurrence,  or 
he  who  is  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his  mis- 
tress, that  he  cannot  perceive  that  he  has  good 
cause  for  jealousy.  Vie  de  Petrarque,  -tome  2. 
notes,  p.  59. 

iSS)  ^  ^™  persuaded,  says  De  Sade,  that  it 
was  while  Petrarca  resided  at  Toulouse  and  in 
Gascony,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Proven9al  poets  :  though  the  Provencal  poetry 
had  declined  in  this  country,  since  there  were 
no  longer  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  counts  of 
Toulouse,  it  was  however  still  held  in  honour 
there;  and  Petrarca  arrived  at  Toulouse  but 
six  years  after  the  floral  games  had  been  estab-* 
lished  there  to  reanimate  the  genius  of  the  poets 
of  the  province.  Vie  de  Petrarque^  tome  1 .  p. 
154,  155. 

(hh)  Though  the  ancients  had  some  poetry 
on  amorous  subjects,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
these  should  be  wholly  overlooked,  yet  that  the 
general  character  of  the  ancient  poetry  was  of  a 

VOL.   III.  T 
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very  difFerent  kind,  is  attested  by  Lucian  in  the 
dialogue  in  which  Venus  demands  of  her  son^ 
why  he  had  not  directed  his  arrows  against  the 
Muses.  They,  he  replies,  are  Venerable,  and 
always  thoughtful,  and  occupied  with  their 
music. 

(ii)  In  these,  which  were  called  tensons,  they 
maintained  opposite  sentiments,  almost  always 
on  subjects  of  gallantry,  often  extremely  licen- 
tious. Hist.  Litt.  des  Troub.  disc.  prel.  p.  67* 
68. 

(kk)  The  first  rude  efforts  of  the  English 
drama  were  made  in  rhyme ;  but  the  tragedy 
of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  first  performed  in  the 
year  1561,  set  an  example  of  blank  verse,  which^ 
notwithstanding  the  rhyming  tragedies  of  Dry- 
den,  has  been  happily  established  as  the  proper 
poetry  for  dramatic  dialogue.  Milton  too,  in 
his  greater  poems,  emancipated  himself  from 
the  restraint  of  this  species  of  versification,  and 
in  our  own  days  he  has  been  followed  by  Cow- 
per  and  by  Southey.  But  rhyme,  which  Madam 
de  Stael  has  fancifully  named  **  the  image  of 
hope  and  of  remembrance,"  has  however  con- 
tinued to  constitute  the  general  characteristic 
of  all  our  poetry  except  that  of  the  drama.  In 
the  languages  of  France  and  Italy  also  attempts 
were  made  to  sustain  poetry  without  the  aid  of 
rhyme,  but  with  little  success,  except  so  far 
as  the  dramas  of  Alfieri  in  the  latter  country^ 
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which  yet  seem  to  owe  their  estimation  rather 
to  a  political  feeling  than  to  their  dramatic  me- 
rit, may  have  furnished  more  favourable  exam- 
ples* It  was  natural  that  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  literature  should  have  disposed  men  to 
seek  in  modern  languages  the  same  resources 
of  harmony,  by  which  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Rome  had  been  maintained.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly in  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
says  Mr.  Dunlop,  vol.  S.  p.  174,  175,  hexame- 
ters, or  at  least  what  seem  intended  by  the  au- 
thor as  such,  elegiacs,  Sapphics,  Anacreontics, 
Phaleusiacs,  Asclepiades,  and  in  short  every 
thing  but  poetry/'  Similar  attempts  have  been 
made  with  as  little  advantage  in  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanish  languages,  though  in  France 
an  academy  had  been  formed,  composed  partly 
of  musicians,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
with  accuracy  the  measures  of  poetry.  Baillet 
sur  les  Poetes.  The  German  language  alone 
has  long  and  short  syllables,  like  those  of  anci- 
ent Greece  and  Italy ;  and  Klopstock,  whose 
Messiah  constitutes  the  poetical  epoch  of  Ger- 
many, has  accordingly  constructed  his  verses  of 
4be  hexameters  and  the  iambics  of  ancient  poe- 
try. Allemagne  par  Mad.  de  Stael,  tome  1.  p. 
S471,  279.  Lon.  1813.  Mad.  de  Stael  however 
^as  remarked,  that  quantity  in  the  German  lan- 
guage is  determined  solely  by  a  grammatical 
consideration,  the  radical  syllable  being  long 

T  2 
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and  the  accessories  short  ^  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment, not  being  regulated  by  the  harmony  of 
sound»  must  be  less  suitable  than  that  of  the 
classic  languages  to  the  purposes  of  poetry. 
Ibid.  p.  S70.  In  other  modern  languages  ac- 
centuation has  been  substituted  for  quantity. 

(U)  We  do  not  find  in  the  Greek  poetry  any 
instances  of  rhyming  verses,  which  may  not  be 
supposed  to  have  been  merely  accidental ;  but 
in  that  of  ancient  Rome,  particularly  in  elegiac 
composition,  they  must  be  thought  to  have  been 
sometimes  designedly  introduced  as  ornaments. 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Quasst.  1.  has  cited  even  from 
Ennius  two  remarkable  passages  of  this  nature  : 

Coelum  mitescere,  arbores  frondescere, 
Vites  lastificas  pampirus  pubescere. 
Rami  baccarum  ubertate  incurvescere ; 

and 
Haec  omnia  vidi  inflammari, 
Friamo  vi  vitam  evitari, 
Jovis  aram  sanguine  turparL 

(mm)  The  use  of  rhyme  among  the  ancient 
Irish  Mr.  O'Conor  attributes  to  the  prevailing 
practice  of  accompanying  songs  with  the  music 
of  the  harp,  the  rhyme  according  most  distinctly 
with  the  instrumental  music.  Proleg.  part.  2. 
p.  Ixxii.  For  this  practice,  as  well  as  for  their 
musical  skill,  he  has  quoted'  various  decisive 
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authorities,  ibid.  p.  Ixxiii.  '^  De  Hybernicis 
cytharistis  Giraldus  iiiquit»  in  musicis  instru- 
mentis  pros  omni  natione,  quam  vidimus,  incom- 
parabiliter  est  instructa  (Hibernica).  Non  enim 
in  hisy  sicut  in  Britannicis  quibus  adsueti  sumus, 
instrumentis  tarda  et  morosa  est  modulatio,  ve- 
rum  velox  et  praeceps,  suavis  tamen,  et  jucunda 
sonoribus.  Mirum  quod  in  tanta,  tarn  praeci- 
piti  digitorum  rapacitate,  musica  servatur  pro- 
portion &c.  Eadem  babent  Clynnus  et  Polydo- 
rus :  Hibemi  sicut  musices  peritissimi ;  canunt 
enim  cum  voce,  turn  Jidibus,  eleganter,  sed  vehe- 
menti  quodam  impetu,  sic  ut  mirabile  sit,  in 
tanta  vocis,  linguaeque,  ac  digitorum  velocitate, 
posse  artis  numeros  servari,  id  quod  illi  ad  un- 
guem  faciunt.  Longe  ante  hos  auctor  vitas 
Kierani  M.  S.  apud  Usserium  inquit  regem  Mo- 
moniae  Oengusium  citharistas  habuisse  optimos, 
qui  dulciter  coram  eo  acta  heroura  in  carmine 
citharizantes  canebant.  Atqui  floruit  Oengusius 
anno  489." 

The  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  com- 
posed Latin  verses  in  rhyme,  was  Aldhelm, 
who  had  been  educated  by  Maildulphus  an 
Irishman.  Ibid,  proleg.  part  8.  p.  Ixviii.  So 
far  then  as  this  practice  was  received  on  the 
continent  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  must  be 
originally  ascribed  to  the  Irish :  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
year  384  by  pope  Damasus,  who  was  a  Spaniard, 
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ibid,  part  1 .  p.  xcvi ;  which  may  prove  it  to 
have  had  there  a  Celtic,  though  not  an  Irish 
original. 

The  Leonine  verses,  afterwards  introduced, 
combined  poetic  quantity  with  rhyme.  Those 
of  Gulielmus  Pictaviensis,  mentioned  by  Usher 
in  his  Sylloge,  epist.  29,  are  among  the  earliest 
specimens  extant  of  this  kind  of  versification. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  Parisian  monlT  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
hut  these  rhymes  are  much  more  ancient,  and  he 
could  only  have  perfected  the  invention.  Gin* 
guen6,  tome  l.  p.  253. 

Of  all  modem  languages  the  English  appears 
to  be  best  fitted  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  by 
its  rhymes,  as  it  abounds  in  monosyllables, 
which  distinctly  mark  the  correspondences  of 
sound,  and  present  them  to  the  ear  single  and 
unmixed.    * 

(nn)  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Zeunius  in  his 
Introd.  in  Ling.  Latin,  cap.  1.  sect«  1.  The 
origin  of  the  Latin  language  he  refers  to  the 
Pelasgians,  or  the  earliest  inhabitants  both 
of  Greece  and  Italy ;  sect.  2.  Agreeably  to 
this  opinion  Tacitus  remarks,  forma  literis  La- 
tinis,  quae  veterrimis  Grscorum;  Annal.  11. 
cap.  14.  It  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  passive 
of  Suetonius,  de  lUust.  Gram.  cap.  1.  in  which 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Eunius,  the  most  anci* 
ent  of  the  Iiatin  writers,  are  called  Semi-Gre* 
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cians.  But  how  much  the  Latin  language,  6ven 
in  its  maturity,  was  felt  to  be  inferior  to  tlie  pa- 
rent-language of  Greece,  appears  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Quintilian :  tanto  est  sermo  Graecus 
Latino  jucundior^  ut  nostri  poets,  quoties  dulce 
carmen  esse  voluerunt,  illorum  id  nominibus  ' 
exornent.  Inst.  Orator,  lib.  12.  cap.  10.  sect.  2. 
(^oo)  Lowth,  though  he  contends  that  He- 
brew poetry  must  have  been  in  some  degree 
metrical,  because  we  obftrve  in  many  instances 
that  the  initial  letters  correspond  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  and  also  because  the  forms  of 
words  employed  in  it  are  altered  from  those  of 
ordinary  language,  admits  that  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  even  the  number  of  syllables,  can- 
not be  precisely  determined.  De  Sacr.  Poesi 
Heb.  prasl.  3.  The  same  writer  remarks,  that 
the  peculiar  structure  of  Hebrew  poetry  ac- 
commodates it  in  such  a  manner  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiment,  each  poem  being  com- 
monly divided  into  equal  periods,  and  each  pe- 
riod into  its  corresponding  members,  that  it  is 
fitted  for  translation  much  beyond  the  mea- 
sured, but  varied  quantity,  of  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  because  the  forms  of  the 
sentences,  remaining  unaltered  in  translation, 
preserve  much  of  their  original  grandeur.  Is 
not  this  a  peculiar  adaptation  in  compositions, 
with  which  the  unlearned  of  all  nations  should 
kave  tbe  c^portanity  of  becoming  familiar  ? 
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(PP)  '^^  ^^^  troubadours  is  to  be  ascribed  al- 
most all  the  variety  of  measures  employed  in 
modem  poetry,  for  the  structure  of  the  odes  of 
the  Persians  and  Arabians  is  simple  and  uni- 
form. Ginguen6,  tome  1.  p.  286,  €87.  The 
forms  of  the  canzos  of  the  troubadours  were 
extremely  varied;  and  the  Italians,  in  tlieir 
canzoni^  imitated  those  more  particularly,  the 
strophes  of  which  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  verses.     Ibid,  pi  295* 

(^qq)  The  form  of  the  Italian  sonnet  has  been 
weU  described  by  Boileau,  though  he  seems  to 
have  erroneously  conceived  that  it  was  a  French 
invention. 

On  dit,  a  ce  propos,  qu'un  jour  ce  dieu  bizarre 

(Apollon) 
Youla^t  pousser  a  bout  tous  les  rimeurs  Fran- 

9ois, 
Inventa  du  sonnet  les  rigorouses  loix  { 
Voulut  qu'en  deux  quatrains  de  mesure  pa- 

reille. 

La  rime  avec  deux  sons  frappat  huit  fois  Po- 
reille, 

Et  qu'ensuite  six  vers,  artistement  ranges, 
Fussent  en  deux  tercets  par  les  sens  partages. 

(tr)  He  earned  the  praise  of  a  great  ora- 
tor, poet,  philosopher,  and  mathematician ;  but 
more  especially  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
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contemporaries  by  his  mathematical  learning, 
and  his  skill  in  constructing  hydraulic  ma*^ 
chines.  Bruckerus,  per.  2.  part.  2.  lib.  2.  cap. 
2.  S  41. 

(w)  The  poem  of  Pope  by  which  Heloisa  is 
principally  known,  has  done  great  injustice  to 
her  character,  by  representing  her  as  the  slave 
of  licentious  passions.  An  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  philosophy,  she  loved  Abeillard  for  his  ge- 
nius, and  in  the  bloom  of  life,  with  an  exquisite 
sense  of  its  enjoyments,  she  heroically  submit- 
ted to  the  jealous  mandate,  by  which  he  sen- 
tenced her  to  the  idle  seclusion  of  a  convent, 
before  he  would  himself  seek  such  a  retreat. 
She  objected  to  marriage,  not  for  the  profli- 
gate reason  assigned  by  the  px)et,  but  that, 
while  she  proved  the  strength  of  her  affection, 
she  might  not  obstruct  the  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vancement of  the  man  whom  she  loved :  he, 
though  a  canon,  was  not  yet  in  holy  orders, 
and  therefore  was  not  yet  bound  by  the  recent 
law  of  celibacy;  but  if  he  should  marry,  he 
must  renounce  his  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
with  all  hope  of  farther  promotion.  Heloisa, 
though  by  no  means  a  model  of  conduct,  is  yet, 
as  an  historical  character,  entitled  to  our  respect. 
Berington's  Lives  of  Abeillard  and  Heloisa. 

(tt)  Luther  himself  had  made  a  great  pro< 
gress  in  the  most  refined  subtleties  of  scholastic 
learning,  yet  no  one  afterwards  so  strenuously 
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condemned  the  application  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  to  theological  enquiry.  This  great  re- 
former indeed,  with  his  characteristic  vehe- 
mence,  would  have  wholly  exploded  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Grecian  sage ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  his  violence  was  qualified  by  the 

moderation  of  Melancthon.  Bayle,  art.  Luther 
and  Melancihon. 

(uu)  In  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry 
III.  vol.  2.  p.  62.  and  note  (c)«  The  juris- 
prudence of  ancient  Rome  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  if  it  had 
not  become  intimately  connected  with  the  ca- 
non-law, which  was  the  support  of  the  papal 
power.  Hume,  vol.  S.  p.  SOS.  Dub.  178a  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  1.  says  Blackstone,  book 
4u  ch.  S3,  the  laws  of  England  obtained  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  victory. 

(yo)  There  are  four  species  of  courts,  says 
Blackstone,  introd.  sect  S.  in  which  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  are  permitted  (under  different 
restrictions)  to  be  used ;  the  ecclesiastical,  tbe 
military,  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  those  of 
the  two  universities.  He  has  ako,  book  3.  ch. 
S7ft  described  the  jurisprudence  adopted  in  our 
courts  of  equity,  as  derived  from  the  imperial 
and  pontifical  formularies,  which  had  been  iiu 
troduced  by  clerical  chancellors.  Mr.  Wood- 
deson  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  even  our 
l^al  judicatuiea  *^  have  been  long  acquainted 
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with  the  use  of  the  Roman  institutions/'  Vol. 
2.  p.  162.  note  igg)^  The  principles  of  the 
Roman  law  were  most  remarkably  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  our  courts  of  common 
law  in  the  last  century  by  lord  Mansfield,  whose 
professional  practice  had  been  confined  to  the 
court  of  chancery ;  the  law  of  insurance  in  par- 
ticular, rendered  necessary  in  his  time  by  the 
encreasing  commerce  and  opulence  of  England, 
was  almost  entirely,  formed  by  his  determina* 
tions.  Butler's  Sket(:h  of  the  Professional  Cha- 
racter  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

(wv)  Of  this  man  Giannone  says,  lib  lO.  cap. 
11.  sez.  d.  that  by  his  travels  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  various  sciences,  but  particularly  of  medicine 
and  astronomy;  and  that  at  Babylon  he  had 
learned  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  astrono- 
my, and  medicine. 

(.r.r)  These  monks  had  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  medicine  in  particular  from  the 
time  of  John  VIII,  who  was  advanced  to  the 
papacy  in  the  y^ar  873.     Ibid. 

(3/3/)  Geometry  was  named  by  the  Arabians 
handassahf  which  signifies  meanare ;  but  the 
two  sciences  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  were 
almost  always  designated  by  the  name  AkUdts 
or  OcHdeSf  because  the  Greek  Euclid  had  fur- 
nished their  principles.  Herfaek>t,  art.  JSan- 
dassak  et  AkSdes.-    In  the  Tahrir  Hendasmt^ 
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a  collection  of  geometrical  ti^eatises,  are  con- 
tained the  following :  the  explication  of  Eu« 
clid ;  the  Syntasis  Magna  of  Ptolemy ;  the  dafa 
of  Euclid;    the  spherics  of  Theodosius;  the 
spherics  of  Menelaus ;  the  moveable  sphere  of 
Autolycus  ;  the  optics  of  Euclid ;  the  book  of 
Theodosius  concerning  night  and  day ;  a  trea- 
tise on '  the  rising  and  setting  of  the    stars ; 
the  ascendants  or  horoscopes  of  Asclepius;  a 
treatise  of  Aristarchus  on  the  discs  of  the  sun 
and  moon ;  the  lemmas  or  theorems  of  Archi- 
medes; the  conies  of  ApoUonius  and  Thabit 
Ben  Corrah ;  a  treatise  of  the  knowledge  and 
the  extent  of   figures;    Archimedes    on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder ;  and  a  treatise  by  Theo- 
dosius on  the  positions  or  quiescence  of  bodies. 
Ibid.  art.  Tahrir  Hendassiat. 

{zz)  Lucas  de  Burgo,  the  first  European  au- 
thor whose  treatise  on  this  art  was  printed, 
gives  it  this  Arabic  name  Alghebra  e  Almuca- 
bala,  which  is  explained  to  signify  the  art  of 
restitution  and  comparison,  or  opposition  and 
restoration,  or  resolution  and  equation.  The 
name  is  therefore  comp6unded  of  the  arti- 
cle al  and  the  word  jehr^  which  denotes  one  of 
the  modes  of  reducing  equations,  namely  by 
transposing  terms.  Hutton's  Tracts,  vol  2. 
tract  38. 

(jjuw)  Diophantus  composed  in  the  Greek 
language  thirteen  books  of  algebra  or  arith- 
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metic,  of  which  only  six  have  been  hitherto 
printed;  and  also  an  imperfect  book  on  the 
multangular  numbers.  These  do  not  contain 
any  treatise  on  the  elementary  parts  of  algebra, 
but  only  collections  of  difficult  questions  relat- 
ing to  square  and  cubic  numbers,  and  other  cu* 
rious  properties  of  numbers,  with  their  solu- 
tions: and  Diophantus  has  only  prefixed  to 
them  an  address  to  a  person  named  Diony- 
sius,  for  whose  use  they  had  probably  been 
composed,  mentioning  in  it  certain  principles, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him  for  the 
consideration  of  the  problems.    Ibid. 

(^bbb)  From  the  book  of  Lucas  de  Burgo  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  knowledge  which  the  Europeans 
acquired  from  the  Arabians,  extended  only  to 
quadratic  equations,  of  which  they  used  only  the 
positive  roots ;  that  only  one  unknown  quantity 
was  employed ;  that  no  signs  were  substituted 
for  either  quantities  or  operations,  except  some 
few  abbreviations  of  the  words  or  names  them- 
selves }  and  that  the  art  was  applied  only  to  the 
solution  of  certain  numerical  problems.  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  the  Europeans  did  not 
learn  from  the  Arabians  the  whole  of  what  they 
knew  on  this  subject,  for  an  Arabic  manu- 
script, said  to  contain  a  treatise  on  cubic  equa- 
tions, has  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Leyden.  But  it  has  been  disco- 
yered  that  the  Hindoos  solved  problems  treat- 
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ing  of  several  unknown  quantities,  with  appli- 
cations of  algebra  to  geometrical  and  indeter- 
minate questions.     Ibid. 

(ccc)  Tbe  art  was  first  imported  into  Italy 
from  the  east  by  Leonard  fionacci  of  Pisa,  who 
composed  his  arithmetic  in  the  year  1202,  and 
published  it  a  second  time  in  the  year  1228, 
subjoining  the  algebra  as  a  part  of  the  treatne. 
Ibid. 

(^ddd)  Bahsi'uUdin,  the  author  of  the  Khala- 
sat-uUHisahy  who  was  born  at  Balbec  in  the 
year  1575,  distinctly  ascribes  to  tlie  Indian 
sages  the  inrention  of  the  nine  figures  em« 
ployed  to  express  the  numbers  from  unity  to 
nine.  The  Arabian  and  Persian  treatises  aho 
on  algebra,  like  the  earlier  treatises  of  the  Ea« 
ropeana  on  the  same  att,  begin  with  arithmetic, 
which  is  called  in  them  the  arithmetic  of  the 
Indians.  The  origin  of  algebra  is  not  indeed 
noticed  in  them,  but  this,  being  numerical,  was 
probabiy  considered  by  the  authors  as  a  part  of 
arithmetic.  Ibid.  Mr.  Hutton,  to  exhibit  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  numerical  character^ 
haa  given  a  table  containing  four  series,  one  from 
the  Sanscrit,  two  of  the  Arabic  or  Persian,  and 
one  European.  Mr.  O'Conor  has  inclined  to 
think  them  oS  European  origin,  and  has  actu« 
ally  shown  that  the  precise  characters,  which 
express  the  numbers  swen  and  mne^  had  been 
invented  by  Tyro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  and 
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were  used  among  the  Irish ;  but  as  he  has  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  not  employed  to  repre* 
sent  numbers,  being  merely  abbreviated  ex* 
pressions  of  the  syllables  et  and  us,  we  may 
suppose  that  they  have  only  assisted  in  the  mo* 
dification  of  the  characters  originally  received 
from  India.  He  has  also  remarked,  that  the 
character  expressing  Jive  was  used  in  the  Po* 
lyptychus  Remigianus,  written  in  Ijie  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  that  Rabanus  Maurus  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury said  that  it  was  numerical^  expressing  six 
ounces;  and  that  all  the  nine  characters,  ex> 
cept  those  expressing  ^ur  and  «i>,  are  extant 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Guido  of  Arctium.  By 
these  considerations  Mr.  O'Conor  is  much  dis«> 
posed  to  believe,  that  Gerbert,  or  Sylvester  II. 
who  is  known  to  have  written  about  numbers^ 
applied  to  numeration  characters  already  used 
in  Europe  for  other  purposes.  Piroleg.  part.  S. 
p.  clxxvii— clxxx.  Possibly  the  characters  ex- 
pressing ^ve,  seven,  and  nine,  may  have  beea 
adopted  into  a  system  of  Indian  origin.  It 
should  be  considered  that  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  nine  numeral  characters  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  origin  of  the  decimal 
numeration;  and  that  Malmsbury  says,  that 
Gerbert  first  took  from  the  Arabians  his  abacus, 
or  table  of  numeration,  and  gave  rules,  qui^,  a 
■udantibus  abacistis  vix  intelliguntar. 
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(eee)  The  ivords  alcohol  alkahest^  aludel^ 
alembic,  and  alkali,  are  manifesdy  the  terms  of 
an  Arabian  science. 

i^fff)  The  alchemists  pretended  to  resolve 
gold  into  its  principles,  and  thus  to  extract  a 
■ulphur,  whichy  being  mixed  with  some  other 
metal,  as  mercury  or  silver,  should  change  it 
into  gold.  Encycl.  art  Pierre  Philosophale. 
The  first  who  speaks  of  making  gold  is  Zosi- 
muSf  who  lived  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  universal  remedy  was 
not  mentioned  before  Geber  the  Arabian,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh.  Art.  Alchimie.  The  trea- 
tises on  this  subject  may  be  all  reduced  to  this 
instructive  formulary  of  Avicenna  j  "  he  who 
takes  what  he  ought,  and  works  as  he  ought, 
succeeds  as  he  ought :''  and  to  this  encouraging 
precept,  "  labour  and  pray.*'  Art.  Hermetique. 
In  the  year  1452  the  term  transubstantiating  was 
employed  by  Henry  VI.  of  England  in  a  patent 
granted  for  the  practice  of  this  art.  Anderson's 
Hist,  of  Commerce. 

(jSSS)  I"  b^^  epistle  de  secretis  artis  et  na* 
turae  operibus  atque  nullitate  magi®,  to  many 
curious  mechanical  contrivances  he  subjoins 
some  of  a  chemical  nature,  among  which  is  the 
composition  of  gunpowder.  He  appears  how- 
ever to  have  contemplated  only  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  without  proposing  to  render  it 
instrumental  to  the  projection  of  heavy  bodies^ 
Bruckerusy  per.  2.  p.  2.  lib.  2.  c  S.  sect.  2.  §  28. 
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(MA)  The  origin  of  this  society  is  ascribed 
to  a  certain  German,  named  Rosencreuz,  who 
travelled  through  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  four- 
teenth century :  it  was  however  really  formed 
early  in  the  seventeenth,  in  ridicule  of  the  pub- 
lic credulity,  which  it  appears  to  have  deceived. 
Ibid.  per.  3.  part.  1.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  §  33,  34. 
When  the  mythology  of  this  sect  had  been  ex- 
ploded by  philosophy,  it  was  adopted  by  Pope 
as  the  machinery  of  his  elegant  little  poem,  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 
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LECTURE  XXVII. 

« 

Of  the  history  of  France^  from  the  first  tneeting 
tf  the  States  General  in  the  yieer  IdOd  to  the 
accession  qf  Francis  /.  in  the  yiem^  1515. 


Lewis  X 1314 

Philip  V 1316 

Charles  IV .  1322 

Philip  VI 1328^ 

War  with  England 1339 

John 1350 

Treaty  qf  Bretigni 1360 

Charles  V. 1364 

War  with  England     .     .     .     .  - .     .  1369 

Charles  VI 1380 

Treaty  ofTroyes 1420 

•  Henry  VL  qf  England    ....  1422 

Maid  qf  Orleans  > 

Charles  VII.        > ^*^ 

*  The  French  historians  do  not  reckon  this  English  mo- 
narch among  their  princef# 
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War  with  England  ended    ....  1457 

Lewis  XI ;     .     .     .  1461 

Territories  of  tJie   duke  of  Bur-^ 

gundy  J    except  the  duchy  trans- >  1477 
ferred  to  Austria     .....  J 

Charles  VIII 148S 

Italian  expedition  .......  1494 

Lewis  XII 1498 

Italian  expedition  .......  1499 


THE  preceding  lectures  have  completed 
the  view  which  I  proposed  to  take  of  the 
events  of  modern  history  in  the  period  which 
preceded  the  fourteenth  century,  events  not 
interesting  to  those  who  can  contemplate  with 
pleasure  only  the  revc^utions  of  improved  so- 
ciety, but  abundantly  fitted  to  excite  and  gra- 
tify the  curiosity  of  such,  as  are  desirous  of 
penetrating  to  the  primary  principles  of  the 
political  system  of  more  recent  times.  In  that 
dark  and  turbulent  period  the  various  elements 
of  the  political  system  were  agitated  in  one 
great  chaos  of  contending  influences,  destitute 
of  the  order  and  proportion  of  social  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the 
troubled  surface,  the  several  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem tended  gradually  towards  their  respective 
combinations,  and  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  many  of  the  distinctive  cha- 

u2 
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racters  may  be  traced,  which  afterwards  were 
more  completely  developed  in  the  complex  or- 
ganization of  one  connected,  though  diversi- 
fied, aggregate  of  states. 

Italy  has  been  observed,  as  it  became  the 
seat  of  that  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  fur- 
nished a  principle  of  union  to  the  rude  go- 
vernments of  the  feudal  ages,  and  at  the  same 
time  fostered  within  itself  that  republican  inde- 
pendence, which  gave  activity  to  all  the  ener- 
gies of  social  improvement;  and  France  has 
been  considered  in  its  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  monarchy,  pow- 
erful enough  to  maintain  its  own  stability  in 
the  general  struggle,  to  throw  off  from  itself 
new  political  formations,  and  to  support  the 
relations  of  the  system  when  it  should  have 
been  developed.  The  combinations  of  the 
French  monarchy  with  the  papacy,  begun  by 
the  orthodoxy  of  Clovis,  and  perfected  by  the 
policy  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  consti- 
tuted, as  has  been  remarked,  the  primordial 
combination  of  the  modern  system  of  Europe, 
by  connecting  the  great  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  west  with  the  ecclesiastical  principsdity. 
Tills  original  combination  was  perceived  to  be 
resolved  in  process  of  time  into  two  others, 
which  had  their  respective  functions  in  pre- 
paring the  arrangements  of  the  general  system. 
When  the  empire  formed  by  Charlemagne  had 
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by  the  degeneracy  of  its  princes  lost  so  much 
of  its  cohesion,  that  it  sufFer'ed  both  the  Ger- 
man provinces  to  be   detached  from  its  terri- 
tory,   and    the  imperial  dignity  to  be  sepa- 
ratied  from  its  crown,  these  constituted  a  new 
combination  of  political  relations,  that  of  Italy 
and  the  German  kingdom  :   and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  reduction  of  the  consistency 
and  strength  of   the  empire    permitted .  the 
great  province  of  Normandy  to  be  possessed 
by  new  settlers  from  the  north  in  almost  en- 
tire independence,    and   these  to   acquire  so 
much  power  as  to  be  able,  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, to  attain  the  dominion   of  Eng- 
land, thereby  giving  being  to  the  other  great 
combination  of  political   interests,  which  con- 
nected in  a  close  relation  the  governments  of 
France  and  the  adjacent  island.     These  two 
combinations,  it  has  been  also  intimated,  were 
in  different  ways  instrumental  to  the  formation 
of  a  general  system :   that  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many prepared  the    complicated  connections 
of  a  federative  policy,  which  was  begun  among 
the  numerous  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  lax,  yet  involved  con- 
struction of  the  Germanic  empire,   extended 
over  Europe ;   while  that  of  France  and  Eng- 
land  prepared  the  two  great  and  predominate 
ing  governments,  which  shoulcj  by  their  rivalry, 
the  necessary  law  of  their  political  existence. 
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maintain  and  direct  the  federative  system, 
when  its  relations  should  have  comprehended 
all  the  European  states. 

While  these  political  processes  were  thus 
begun,  and  somewhat  advanced  towards  their 
completion,  other  operations  of  a  more  general 
nature  were  modifying  the  social  condition  of 
the  western  nations.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  institutions  of  chivalry, 
that  common  result  of  the  original  manners 
of  the  north,  of  the  influence  of  religion,  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  feudal  governments, 
and  of  Arabian  passion  ^nd  imagination,  had 
given  a  peculiar  character  to  the  people  of 
Europe:  the  long  series  of  the  expeditions 
which  united  the  western  Christians  against 
the  Mahometan  dominion,  while  they  served 
to  awaken  the  dormant  intellect,  and  to  excite 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  west,  had  also 
introduced  a  degree  of  political  co-operation, 
which  only  fanaticism  could  introduce  among 
the  feeble  and  ill-united  governments  of  the  feu- 
dal ages :  and  even  poetry  and  modern  languages 
and  scientific  knowledge,  encouraged  by  the 
protection  of  returning  order,  and  excited 
and  assisted  by  the  example  and  communica- 
tions of  the  Arabians,  had  begun  to  invest 
with  the  moral  dignity  of  mind  the  still  rude 
and  uncouth  forms  of  European  society,  while 
the  oblivion  of  the  classic  literature  of  Greece 
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and  Rome  allowed  to  modem  genius  the  op- 
portunity  of  essaying  its  imperfect  powers, 
freed  from  the  overpowering  competition  of 
superior  excellence. 

It  is  now  our  business  to  pursue  through 
two  other  centuries  the  consideration  of  these 
interesting  changes,  and  to  4iiark  how  the  re- 
sults become  gradually  more  distinct  and  de- 
cided, as  we  approach  nearer  to  that  great 
revolution  of  the  religion  of  Europe,  by  which 
the  sixteenth  has  been  rendered  for  ever  me- 
morable. Intimately  and  essentially  connected 
as  are  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  political  in- 
terests of  states,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
separation  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe  from 
the  papal  supremacy,  would  be  an  important 
crisis  of  its  temporal,  not  less  th^n  o(  its  reli- 
gious concerns^  and  it  will  accordingly  be 
found  that,  as  we  advance  towards  the  time  of 
this  revolution,  all  the  parts  of  the  incipient 
system  will  be  perceived  to  assume  more  de- 
terminate forms,  and  become  more  fitted  to 
discharge  the  several  functions,  which  would 
respectively  belong  to  them  in  the  maturity 
of  an  organized  arrangement  of  nations.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  discussion  I  will  first 
examine  the  combination  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  I  will  then  direct  your  attention  to  that 
other  combination  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  and 
afterwards  I  will  review  generally  the  histories 
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of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
which  by  the  agency  of  these  two  combinations 
were  at  length  to  be  reduced  with  themselves 
into  the  relations  of  a  federative  policy. 

In  three  of  the  preceding  lectures  the  his- 
tory of  the  government  of  France  has  been 
traced  from  the  first  victory  of  Clovis,  in  the 
year  486,  to  the  first  meeting  of  the   states 
general  in  the  year  1303.     At  the  close  of  this 
period  the  feudal  government,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  tenth  century,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  ceased  to  be  the  ostensible 
constitution   of  the   country.     The  habits   o£ 
that  system  did  indeed  long  subsist  in  France, 
and  many  of  its  distinctions  were  abolished  only 
by  the  recent  revolution ;  but  the  pubh'c  go- 
vernment of  the  nation   ceased  to  be  feudal, 
when  its  concerns  began  to  be  debated  in  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  difierent 
orders  of  the  state.     In  the  present  lecture  I 
propose  to  prosecute  this  examination  of  the 
history  of  France  through  the  two  succeeding^ 
centuries,  a  period  comprising  the  whole  series 
of  these   national  assemblies,  and  ending  with 
the  establishment   of  that  species  of  monar- 
chical constitution,  which   thenceforward  con- 
tinued to  be  the  political  form  of  this  principal 
member  of  the   European   system.    Nor   will 
this  review  be  confined  to  the  interior  interests 
of  France,  for  it  is  natural  that  such  a  govern- 
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menty  as  soon  as  it  should  have  attained  the 
maturity  of  its  organization,  should  seek  to 
enter  into  those  external  relations,  which  it 
was  its  function  to  maintain ;  and  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  curious  observation,  to  indicate  the 
circumstances,  remote  and  contingent  as  they 
were,  which  prepared  for  France,  just  in  this 
crisis  of  its  maturity,  the  double  engagement 
of  Italian  projects  of  aggrandisement,  in  its 
separate  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  review  of  the  interior  history  of  the 
French  government  is  particularly  interesting 
to  us,  as  it  presents  a  very  remarkable  contrast 
to  that  of  the  gradual  formation  of  our  valuable 
constitution.  In  the  history  of  the  British  con- 
stitution we  perceive  a  constant  progress  towards 
the  establishment  of  public  liberty,  from  the 
humble  beginnings  of  popular  representation 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  completion  of 
a  mixed  and  balanced  monarchy  at  the  revolu- 
tion which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne : 
in  that  of  the  French  government  we  observe 
the  representatives  of  cities  introduced  at  once 
with  full  and  equal  powers  into  the  assemblies 
of  the  nation ;  but  we  see  these  assemblies 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and 
after  two  centuries  of  interrupted  and  preca- 
rious existence  sinking  into  disuse,  and  giving 
place  to  the  vague  pretensions  of  a  judicial 
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body,  the  parliament  of  the  capital.  To  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  such  a  di&reDce  in  the 
results  of  these  two  great  processes  of  political 
interests,  is  the  raost  e&ctual  method  of  ac- 
quiring a  distinct  conception  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  our  own  government. 

France  under  the  third  race  of  kings  was 
*  until  the  reign  of  Lewis  IX,  which  began  in 
the  year  1226,  wholly  destitute  of  a  legislative 
power,  the  regulations  which  were  made  by  the 
predecessors  of  this  prince,  being  treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  king  and  particular  nobles, 
not  general  determinations  binding  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  community.  The  appeals 
however,  which  were  latterly  introduced,  con- 
tributed much  to  cause  the  king  to  be  regarded 
as  the  guardian  of  the  customs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  this  character  to  the  assumption  oi  a 
legislative  authority  the  transition  was  natural 
and  easy.  The  personal  qualities  of  Lewis  IX. 
favoured  this  important  modification  of  the  go*- 
vemment.  While  the  confidence  inspired  by 
his  virtues  disposed  the  people  to  acquiesce  in 
his  ordinances,  he  was  careful  to  begin  with 
proscribing  only  those  abuses,  of  which  they 
generally  complained,  and  to  manage  their  pre- 
judices with  attention  and  prudence.  The  no- 
bles in  particular  were  conciliated  by  relin- 
quishing to  them  the  fines  levied  for  offencea 

*  Mably,  lib.  4.  ch.  2. 
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committed  within  their  lands.    The  clergy,  jea- 
lous of  the  power  of  the  nobles,  by  which  their 
own  had  been  repressed,  were  of  themselves 
sufficiently  eager  to  aggrandise  the  royal  au« 
thoiity.     But  nothing  contributed  so  much  to 
invest   the    king  with  a  legislative  character, 
as  the  introduction  of  the  new  jurisprudence, 
which  was  substituted  for  the  barbarous  trial 
by  combat.     In  the  reign  of  Philip  IIL  which 
followed  that  of  Louis  IX,  it  was  found  neces* 
sary  to  introduce  into  the  parliament  persons  of 
inferior  rank,  who  were  competent  to  conduct 
the  formalities  of  judicial  proceedings ;  these 
soon  became  the  principals  in  that  jurisdiction, 
of  which  they  had  been  at  first  but  the  humble 
assistants;  and  the  nobles,  disgusted  with  an  at* 
tendance  on  courts  for  which  they  were  so  little 
qualified,  not  only  withdrew  their  own  presence, 
but  abandoned  to  the  kiog  the  appointment  of 
the  persons,  by  whom  they  were  succeeded* 
The  king  accordingly,  at  the  commencement 
of  each  parliament,  nominated  its  members,  and 
these  were  well  disposed  to  enlarge  the  authoi- 
rity  of  the  crown  on  which  tbey  depended,  in 
opposition  to  the  nobles  by  whom  they  were 
despised. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  thus  begun  by 
Lewis  IX,  Philip  IV,  who  began  his  reigft  in 
the  year  1285,  was  the.  acknowledged  le^slator 
of  his  kingdom }  but  the  nation  was  still  cha- 
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racterised  by  a  haughty  spirit  of  independence, 
which  admonished  hitn  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tive  with  a  cautious  circumspection.  In  this 
situation  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  Phi- 
lip, combined  with  the  contest  in  which  these 
embarrassments  involved  him  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  determined  him,  after  some  trials  of  au- 
thority, to  convene  a  general  assembly  com- 
posed of  all  the  orders  of  the  nation.  As  *  the 
nobles  were  limited  by  customs  or  charters  in 
regard  to  the  contributions  which  they  exacted 
from  their  vassals,  they  had  given  little  opposi- 
tion to  {a)  the  attempts  of  the  sovereign  to  levy 
contributions  within  their  lands,  and  were  per- 
haps not  dissatisfied  with  seeing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  thus  punished  for  the  independence 
to  which  they  aspired ;  but  the  uncertainty  and 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  these  operations, 
which  he  was  forced  to  conduct  by  insinuation 
rather  than  by  authority,  rendered  it  desirable 
that  an  assembly  should  be  convened,  the  reso- 
lutiops  of  which  might  experience  a  prompt 
and  general  acquiescence. 

It  might  at  the  first  view  be  supposed,  that 
such  a  measure  would  prove  to  be  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  legislative  power  of  the  crown,  and 
that  the  government  would  thenceforward  be- 
come in  a  considerable  degree  aristocratical,  or 
even  popular.*    But,  in  direct  opposition  to  such 

•  Mablj,  liY.  5.  ch.  1. 
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an  expectation,  the  nation,  as  Mably  has  re- 
marked, appeared  to  have  assembled  only  for 
the  purpose  of  acknowledging  in  a  more  au- 
thentic manner  the  new  prerogative  of  the  so- 
vereign, and  establishing  his  authority.  The 
circumstances  of  the  nation  and  the  crafty  po- 
licy of  Philip  will  however  furnish  an  explana- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  this  first  convention  of 
the  states.  The  feudal  government  of  France 
had  not  been  fitted  to  inspire  sentiments  of  a 
common  intefest,  and  to  dispose  the  nation  to 
act  according  to  a  concerted  plan  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  rights.  Formed  amidst  the  anar- 
cl)y  of  a  declining  dynasty,  it  cantoned  the 
kingdom  into  lordships,  in  each  of  which  a 
chief  exercised  an  almost  independent  power, 
little  connected  with  the  other  barons,  often 
involved  in  hostility  with  them,  and  alienating 
by  his  exactions  and  violences  the  other  orders 
of  the  state.  The  cities  were  adverse  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  nobles,  and  therefore  not  at  all  disposed  to 
unite  their  interests  with  those  of  either  of 
these  classes.  Each  of  the  three  orders  accord- 
ingly, when  they  were  assembled  in  the  states 
general,  endeavoured  to  effect  its  own  purposes, 
not  by  entering  into  a  prudent  compromise  with 
the  others,  but  by  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign.  ,  That  public  spirit,  of  which  the 
French  people  was  then  so  destitute,  might 
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however  have  been  gradually  formed,  if  Philip 
had  not  managed  with  dexterity  the  several  suc- 
cessive assemblies,  which  he  had  occasion  to 
convene.     To  guard  himself  against  this  disad- 
vantage, as  it  seems,  he  did  not  continue  to 
hold  meetings  of  the  states  general  at  certjun 
intervals  of  time,  and  in  certain  places,  :which 
would  have  given  order  and  consistency  to  their 
proceedings^  fmd  might  by  degrees  have  inspired 
them  with  a  sentiment  of  a^  common  interest. 
The  meetings  which  be  held,  were  sometimes 
provincial,  sometimes  confined  to  one  or  more 
bailiwicks ;  on  some  occasions  he  convened  the 
northern  and  southern  states  in  two  distinct  as^ 
semblies;  and  he  carefully  avoided  determiiw 
ing  any  particular  place  or  time  for  such  assow 
ciations.  By  this  conduct  he  disaUed  the  states, 
which  are  commonly  so  formidable  to  the  exe- 
cutive authority,  for  opposing  any  systematic 
resistance  to  his  pretensions^  and  these  meet^ 
ings  even  became  instrumental  to  his  aggrai»* 
disement,  by  causing  the  ancient  parliaments, 
to  which  the  nobles  were  still  in  some  degree 
attached,  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  was  the  direct  influence 
of  these  assemblies  on  the  formation  of  the 
French  government,  the  answer  will  be,  that 
they  served  to  make  a  tramsition  from  the  dfs. 
onion  and  disorder  of  a  feudal  coMtilsution 
to  the  more  eligible  system  of  a  monarchy. 
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which  should  indeed  invest  the  sovereign  with 
the  legislative  power,  but ,  should  yet  admit 
the  existence  of  certain  fundamental  laws,  and 
maintain  some  kind  of  appeal  to  a  public  opi- 
nion. The  importance  of  thenr  influence  in 
this  respect  may  best  be  estimated  from  the  de- 
scription, which  Mably  has  given  of  the  inter- 
nal state  of  France,  as  it  existed  under  Philip 
IV,  and  many  of  the  succeeding  princes.  We 
see  at  once,  says  *  he,  a  legislator  pretending 
that  the  whole  nation  is  subject  to  his  authority, 
nobles  who  had  not  yet  entirely  renounced  their 
private  wars,  and  the  public  order  so  utterly  dis- 
regarded, that  the  sovereign  was  necessitated 
to  give  letters  of  protection,  to  appoint  parti- 
cular guardians  for  the  defence  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  cities,  and  to  cause  the  nobles 
to  guarantee  by  their  power  the  execution  of 
the  royal  ordinances.  In  this  state  of  incohe- 
rency  the  natron  must  have  derived  some  de- 
gree of  public  feeling  from  the  temporary  prac- 
tice qS  assembling  the  states,  though  not  suf^ 
ficient  to  qualify  it  for  the  construction  of  a  free 
censtitution ;  accustomed  to  meet,  however  ir- 
regularly, for  the  consideration  of  the  public 
concerns  of  the  state,  it  at  least  learned  to  regard 
itself  as  one  great  community,  subject  to  a  com* 
mon  government,  and  was  prepared  for  submit- 
ting itself  without  any  violent  struggle  to  the 
authority  of  the  ciown,  while  it  cherished  an 

*  LiT.  6.  ch.  1. 
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indistinct  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  certain 
rights  not  formally  acknowledged. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  very  irregularity 
of  the  composition  of  the  French  monarchy 
assisted  the  transformation  of  the  government, 
which  was  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  states 
general.  Four  great  fiefs,  those  of  Burgundy, 
Aquitaine,  Britany,  and  Flanders,  though  no- 
minally subject  to  the  king,  as  the  feudal  su- 
perior, were  really  so  independent,  that  they 
were  rather  enemies  than  members  of  the  state. 
The  •  haughty  lords  of  these  considerable  dis- 
tricts, not  choosing  to  attend  assemblies,  the 
only  business  of  which  was  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  king,  suffered  the  feudal  princi- 
ples to  be  destroyed  in  their  absence,  while  they 
were  themselves  regarded  as  strangers,  and  even 
as  enemies,  by  the  barons  whom  they  abandon- 
ed to  the  avidity  of  the  prince,  and  who3e  bur- 
thens they  aggravated,  both  by  refusing  to 
share  them,  and  by  the  expenses  which  their 
own  hostilities  often  rendered  necessary.  If 
such  an  inequality  had  not  existed  among  the 
vassals  of  the  crown,  they  would  all  have  been 
included  in  the  conventions  of  the  states,  and 
the  king  must  have  encountered  their  collective 
power ;  but  as  the  more  considerable  in  this 
manner  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  the 
king  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  schemes  of 
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ambition  among  his  less  powerful  vassals  with- 
out interruption,  and  in  due  time  he  found  op- 
portunities of  suppressing  this  very  irregula- 
rity by  uniting  to  his  crown  three  of  these  great 
fiefs,  while  Flanders,  connecting  itself  with  Aus- 
tria, disengaged  itself  wholly  from  the  French 
government,  and  became  a  foreign  territory. 

In  that  great  combination  of  political  in- 
terests, which  was  constituted  by  the  mutual 
relations  of  France  and  England,  the  wars 
which  were  included  in  the  period  now  under 
our  consideration,  a  **  struggle  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  broken  only  once  by  a  regu- 
lar pacification,  where  the  most  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive dominion  in  the  civilized  world  was  the 
prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  recovered  in  the 
conflict,  formed  the  great  crisis  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  French  government.  Such  a  con- 
test could  not  indeed  be  waged  in  the  heart  of 
a  country  without  exercising  some  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  arrangements  of  its  interior  po- 
licy, for  various  important  changes  must  have 
been  effected  in  all  its  existing  interests  by  the 
long  continuance  of  so  much  violence,  and  the 
alternations  of  success.  The  influence  of  these 
wars  was  not  however  the  mere  result  of  the 
persevering  aggression  of  a  foreign  state,  but 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  modified  by  vari% 
VOL,  m.  X 

•  HaUam,  vol.  1.  p  49. 
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ous  internal  dispositions,  which  rendered  the 
country  more  or  less  susceptible  of  the  opera- 
tion of  outward  agencies ;  these  were  the  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  ascertain  the  right  of 

• 

succeeding  to  the  French  crown,  the  hostility 
of  the  Flemings,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  fa- 
miiy  of  Burgundy,  the  alienation  of  the  count 
d'Artois,  the  rivalry  of  the  petty  king  of  Na- 
varre, and  the  contest  for  the  duchy  of  Bri- 
tany.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  every  one  of 
these,  except  the  last,  some  preparation  was 
made  by  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  period  considered  in  the  present 
lecture ;  the  case  of  Britany  required  only  the 
ordinary  struggle  of  a  disputed  succession. 

Before  the  year  IS  16  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  any  law  for  regulating  the.  inheritance 
of  the  French  crown,  the  family  of  Capet  having 
maintained  a  lineal  transmission  of  it  through 
male  heirs  during  more  than  three  centuries  ; 
but  before  the  claim  of  an  English  monarch 
should  be  advanced,  it  was  important  that  a 
rule  of  succession  should  have  been  in  some 
degree  ascertained,  as  it  tended  to  embarrass 
that  pretension,  and  thus  to  assist  in  delivering 
the  country  from  a  permanent  subjugation.  The 
opportunity  was  presented  in  the  succession  of 
^,the  three  sons  of  Philip  IV,  who  followed  each 
other  on  the  throne  of  France.  Lewis  X,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  seems  to  have  appeared 
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upon  the  throne  only  to  furnish  such  an  occa- 
sion, as  he  died  within  two  years,  leaving  a 
daughter  his  only  child.  For  this  daughter  the 
succession  was  claimed,  but  in  favour  of  the 
second  brother,  Philip  V,  it  was  solemnly  de- 
termined that  no  female  could  inherit ;  the  first 
mention  of  that  (&)  Salic  law,  which  soon  be* 
came  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion.  At 
the  death  of  Philip  himself,  which  followed 
within  six  years,  the  same  case  again  occurred, 
and  the  three  daughters  of  this  prince  were  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  third  brother,  Charles 
IV ;  so  that  the  new  principle  was  within  this 
short  space  of  time,  not  only  established,  but  also 
confirmed.  Charles  died  within  seven  years^ 
leaving  two  daughters  and  no  male  posterity ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  as  he  was  the  last  of  the 
sons  of  Philip  IV,  the  succession  passed  to  the 
collateral  branch  of  Valois. 

The  regulation  of  the  succession  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  preserving  principle  of  the  French 
government}  the  other  internal  dispositions 
which  have  been  mentioned,  were  disturbing 
causes  tending  generally  to  assist  the  enter- 
prises of  the  English  power. 

The  hostility  of  the  Flemings  was  primarily 
the  result  of  that  connection  of  commercial  in- 
terest which  attached  them  to  the  English  ;  but 
this  hostility  of  mere  policy  was  converted  into 
an  acrimonious  antipathy  by  the  events  which 

x2 
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occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  his 
sons.  Hiilip  IV,  *  in  resentment  at  the  assist* 
ance  which  they  had  afforded  to  the  English, 
turned  his  arms  against  them,  and  disregarding 
a  pacification  which  had  been  made  in  his  name, 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  county  to  the  crown : 
the  attempt  gave  occasion  to  a  very  bloody 
struggle,  in  which  the  animosity  of  the  Flem- 
ings was  excited  to  the  utmost  vehemence ;  and 
the  war  was  cofiduded  in  the  year  1305,  by  a 
treaty,  which  ceded  to  the  French  king  the 
country  beyond  the  Lys,  and  thus  maintained 
the  feeling  of  irritation.  In  '^uch  circumstances 
peace  could  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  three  sons  of  Phi- 
lip IV.  were  all  successively  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Flemings. 

When  Philip  V.  advanced  his  pretension  to 
the  crown  as  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king, 
the  t  claim  of  the  daughter  of  his  predecessor 
was  supported  by  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  Philip,  though  he  was  able  to  pro- 
Cure  a  determination  in  his  own  favour,  judged 
it  expedient  to  conciliate  the  duke  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  assigning  as 
her  dowry  the  county  of  Burgundy,  since  de- 
nominated Tranche  Comti.  In  this  manner  th« 
two  Burgundies  became  united,  and  a  prepara* 

*  Abrege  de  I'Hist.  de  France  par  Daniel,  tomtf  I.  p. 
tl7,  &c.        t  HenatJt,  Vol  1.  p.d44. 
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tion  was  made  for  the  extraordinary  aggrandise- 
ment  of  the  3urgundian  family,  which  after- 
wards engrossed  the  rich  succession  of  Flanders^ 
with  other  acquisitions. 

The  count  d' Ar^ois  was  driven  into  a  connec- 
tion  with  the  English  immediately  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  gross  misconduct,  but  the 
occjsu^ion  of  that  misconduct  had  been  furnished 
by  a  litigation,  in  determining  which  the  per- 
sonal connections  of  three  of  the  earlier  princes 
of  this  period  probably  had  much  influence. 
The  *  county  having  become  vacant  in  the  year 
1  S02|  the  succession  was  claimed  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  deceased  count,  whose  son,  the  fa^ 
ther  of  the  claimant,  had  previously  died ;  but 
the  inheritance  was  adjudged  by  Philip  IV.  t9 
9  daughter,  on  the  principle  that  in  that  county 
repi*esentation,  which  substitutes  the  child  fpr 
the  parent,  was  not  admitted,  and  that  the 
daughter  was  more    nearly  related  than  the 
grandson.     This  daughter,  it  shoiild  be  ob- 
served, was  jnarried  to  the  count  of  Burgundy, 
and  two  of  her  daughters  were  married  to  two 
ions  of  that  king  who  pronounced  the  judg« 
ment.    In  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  one  of  the 
princes  tims  coQnected  with  the  daughter,  the 
claim  of  the  grandson,  who  had  then  attained 

*  Henaidl,  toU  l.p.  213*  Abrege  de  rHist.  par  Daaid» 
tome  3.  p.  S92,  9tc*  Abrege  Chroo.  par  Mfi^aEesay^  tome  S. 
p.  630. 
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to  maturity,  was  again  urged,  but  was  again  de- 
cided in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  un- 
successful claimant  had  married  a  sister  of  Phi- 
lip VI,  and  when  his  brother-in-law  had  become 
his  sovereign,  chiefly  too  by  his  assistance,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  third  effort  to  establish  his 
pretension ;  but  as  two  decisions  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  judged  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  king  a  pretext,  which  might 
justify  a  new  examination  of  the  cause.  False 
titles  were  accordingly  prepared  by  an  artful  ^ 
forgery :  the  fraud  was  however  detected  and 
exposed}  and  the  count,  dishonoured  by  the 
discovery,  fled  to  the  king  of  England,  whom 
he  urged  to  assert  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
/  France. 

4 

I 

Navarre,  which  comprehended  territories  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  *  in  conse- 
quence of  a  marriage  passed  to  the  family  of 
the  counts  of  Champagne  in  the  year  1234, 
and  again  by  another  marriage  to  Philip  IV.  of 
France  in  the  year  1285,  the  year  preceding 
that  in  which  he  succeeded  to  the  French 
crown.  This  prince  was  succeeded  in  both 
his  kingdoms  by  his  son-in-law  Lewis  X ;  but 
after  his  death  a  separation  should  have  been 
made,  and  Navarre  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  count  d'Evreux,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter :  Philip  V.  however,  and  af- 

*  Henaulty  vol.  1.  p.  190, 205. 
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ter  him  Charles  IV.  the  other  sons  of  Philip  IV. 
retained  possession  of  the  kingdom^  nor  did  it 
pass  to  the  count,  until,  at  the  accession  of  Phi- 
lip  ^VI.  a  new  branch  of  the  royal  family  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  France.    The  count 
d'Evreux  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles, 
who  has  been  unfavourably  characterised  by  the 
appellation  of  (c)  the  Bad,  and  (^d)  by  two  suc- 
cessive   arrangements     concluded    with    the 
French  government,  the  latter  prince  became 
possessed  of  various  properties,  which  rendered 
him  very  powerful  in  Normandy.    In  this  man- 
ner was  the  bordering  kingdom,  of  Navarre 
transferred  to  a  prince  rendered  jealous  of  the 
French  government  by  the  past  detention  of 
his  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of 
districts  within  France  itself,  which  constituted 
him  a  dangerous  adversary.     A  special  occa- 
sion of  hostility  was  also  furnished  to  him,  for 
*  irritated  at  seeing  the  constable  of  France 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  count  of  Angou- 
leme,  which  he  had  resigned  in  the  adjustment 
of  his  pretensions,  he  caused  this  nobleman  to 
be  murdered,  and  then  sought  a  refuge  for  his 
guilt  in  a  connection  with  England.    By  such 
combinations  was  the  little  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, which  had  t  primarily  formed  one  of  the 
two  distinct  sources  of  the  modern  government 
of  Spain,  find  then  had  maintained  a  commu- 
nication of  social  refinement  between  the  Spa- 

*  Abrege  ie  V  UuU  tome  4.  p.  11;        f  VcL  2.  547>  S5^. 
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nish  peninsula  and  France,  rendered  at  thii 
time  powerfidly  instrumental  to  those  agita- 
tions of  the  latter  country,  which  jreduced  its 
government  to  order. 

These  political  influences  appear  thus  to 
have  been  all  prepared  in  the  reigns  of  Philip 
IV.  and  his  two  sons ;  that  of  Britany  was  a 
simple  case  of  a  disputed  succession,  in  a 
duchy  so  considerable  as  to  involve  the  two 
rival  nations  in  its  contentions.  The  duke, 
having  *  no  children,  and  being  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  future  tranquillity  of  his  subjects, 
had  with  the  consent  of  the  states  selected  as 
the  husband  of  his  niece,  and  his  own  successor 
in  the  duchy,  the  count  de  Blois,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  the 'king  ;  but  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  t\e  year  1341,  this  arrangement 
was  resisted  by  his  uncle  the  count  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  the  domestic  contest  became  a  war  of 
twenty-two  years,  in  which  the  king  of  England 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  count  de  Montfort, 
.  id  the  king  of  France  that  of  his  adversary. 
The  contest  was  rendered  especially  remarkable 
by  the  lieroism  of  the  two  countesses,  who  gal- 
lantly maintained  the  struggle,  when  tjl^e  counts 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ; 
such  leaders  probably  added  to  the  spirit  of  the 
war  of  Britany,  by  enlisting  on  either  side  the 
chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  people. 

While  providence,  says  t  Henault,  was  pre- 

«  Abrege  de  YHkU  tome  5.  p.  425.        f  Vol  1.  p.  254. 
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paring  the  way  for  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
memorable  reigns  which  England  lever  beheld, 
by  the  succession  of  Edward  III,  France  saw 
herself  bereft  of  the  last  heir  of  Philip  IV, 
Though  the  Salic  law  had  been  recently  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Philip  V.  the  second  of  his 
three  sons,  yet  the  English  monarch,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  of  theseprinces,  advanced  a 
pretension  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother, 
a  daughter  of  Philip  IV,  alleging  that,  being  a 
grandson,  he  was  more  nearly  related  to  him 
than  Philip  VI.  who  was  but  the  son  of  his 
brother.  To  this  case  indeed  the  Salic  lav  was 
not  directly  applicable,  because  the  claimant 
was  himself  a  male ;  but  it  was  held  that  a  fe- 
male, as  she  could  not  inherit,  was  incapable 
of  transmitting  a  right  of  succession,  and  the 
pretension  was  rejected.  The  claim  was  then 
relinquished,  and  hostilities  afterwards  com*^ 
menced  on  a  difierent  occasion;  it  was  how- 
ever at  length  again  brought  forward,  when 
military  success  had  added  its  weight  to  the 
argument  drawn  from  (e)  proximity  of  blood« 

Philip  VI,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  sent 
ta  summon  the  English  monarch  to  perform 
homage  for  the  territories  which  he  held  in 
France,  and  his  envoy  having  £uled  to  obtain 
an  audience,  he  took  possession  of  the  ^uchy 
of  Guienne  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu.  The 
affiiir   was  however   afterwards  compromised. 
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and  a  war  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
count  d'Artois,   srtung  with  the  shame  of  his 
disgrace,  had  not  sought  and  obtained  protec- 
tion of  the  king  of  England ;  the  French  king 
retaliated  by  giving  his  protection  to-  David 
Bruce  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  dethroned  by 
Edward,,  and  in  the  year  1 SS9  the  war  was  be* 
gun  by  the  English  monarch,  whom  the  count 
d'Artois  was  continually  soliciting  to  the  enter- 
prise.   The  Flemings,  though  irritated  by  the 
dismemberment  which  their  county  had  sus- 
tained, were  slow  in  joining  the  English ;  but 
when  Edward  had  removed  ^the  scruples    of 
their  allegiance  by  assuming  the  title  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  had  gratified  them  by  a 
promise  of  restoring  the  district  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  they  gave  their  assistance. 
Two  years  after  this  commencement  of  the  war 
'the  succession  of  Britany  became  vacant,  and 
the  contention  for  the  duchy,   in  wliich  the 
kings  of  France  and   England  naturally  sup- 
ported opposite  parties,   extended  the  theatre 
of  hostility,  and  multiplied  the  contending  par- 
ties.   The  war,  which  was  continued  until  the 
year  1 360,  was  distinguished  by  various  events 
favourable  to  Edward,  the  memorable  victo- 
ries of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  the  capture  of  the 
king  of  France  made  prisoner  in  the  engage- 
ment fought  at  the  latter  of  these  places,  and 
the  reduction  of  Calais,  which  gave  to  the 
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English  a  convenient  entrance  into  France; 
it  was  then  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigni,  which  ceded  to  the  English  monarch 
various  (/)  territories  of  France  in  entire  so* 
vereignty>  that  prince  renouncing,  on  the  other 
part  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  The  * 
French  historians  agree  in  representing  Edward 
as  induced  to  consent  to  such  a  peace  only  by 
the  impressioni  which  a  tremendous  storm^ 
deemed  by  him  a  special  admonition  of  heaven^ 
had  made  upon  his  mind. 

The  peace  which  was  thus  concluded,  sub- 
sisted only  nine  years.  In  that  interval  John, 
t  whose  extreme  imprudence  had  been  a  grand 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  and  disgraces  of  his 
country,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles 
V,  a  prince  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most 
excellent  qualities,  and  disciplined  to  wisdom 
in  the  school  of  adversity.  Charles  had  during 
the  captivity  of  his  father  been  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, who  even  (g)  disputed  with  him  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom  ;  fortunately  however 
for  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  a 
(A)  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in  Castile,  drew 
t  off  from  him  the  efforts  of  this  prince,  and 
left  him  at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  attention 

*  Abrege  de  PHist.  tome  4.  p.  77-  Abrege  Chron.  tome  4, 
p.  131.  Renault,  vol.  l.  p.  254.  f  Abrege  de  THist.  ibid. 
p.88,90,        X  Ibid.  p.  107,138. 
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agaiost  tbe  foreign  eimi^y.  While  be  w«s  thus 
relieved  frooi  a  domestic  adversary,  *  his  power 
was  »cieased  hy  an  arr^ngemept,  which 
.terwards  indeed  bad  a  directly  contrary 
ration.  The  duchy  of  !Bi)rgundy  had»  in  th^ 
year  following  the  peace,  devolved  to  John  as 
ike  nearest  relative,  and  had  been  by  this 
]Hnnce  given  as  an  appanage  to  a  younger  son* 
Tbe  count  of  Flanders  having  no  other  heir 
thw  a  daughter,  Charles  V.  procured  her  in 
marriage  for  his  brother  the  young  duke  of 
Burgundy,  relinquishing  en  this  occa^on  the 
district  of  Flanders,  which  had  been  formerly 
transferred  to  the  crown  of  France;  and  the 
two  Burgundies  were  thereby  eventually 
united,  with  the  entire  county  of  Flanders,  in 
the  possession  of  one  individual^  the  brother  of 
the  reigning  sovereign. 

When  the  king  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  a  pretext  could  not  long 
be  wanteds  The  reciprocal  renunciations  pre* 
scribed  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  had  been  (j) 
neglected  ^  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  this 
omission  numerous  malecontents  of  the  £ng- 
Ush  territories  appealed  to  the  king  of  France 
as  still  their  superior  lord;  and  Charles,  ea^ 
gerly  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  sum* 
moned  to  his  court,  for  the  performance  of  the 
customary  homage,  the  prince  of  Wales  to 

•  Abrege  de  FHist.  tons  4.  p^  140. 
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whofm  the  king  of  Efigland  had  resigned  his 
provinces  of  France.  The  ptince  treated  the 
summons  with  contempt,  the  king  of  France 
immediately  hegan  hostilities,  and  as  the  ceded 
provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native 
king,  the  English  were  in  a  few  campaigns  de^ 
prived  of  almost  all  their  conquests,  and  even 
in  a  gteat  degree  of  their  original  possessions 
in  Guienne. 

Chai^les  V,  who  thus  resumed  hostilities, 
was  a  wise  and^  able  prince,  and  during  the  re* 
maining  eleven  years  of  his  reign,  France  ex- 
perienced a  series  of  successes,  which  t  entirely 
changed  the  aspect  of  affiiirs.  This  reign  in- 
deed was  the  reign  of  wisdom,  and  the  result 
was  such  as  might  be  Expected  from  a  govern- 
ment of  such  a  description.  Ihe  king  t  at  his 
accession  found  the  English  and  the  king  of 
Navarre  possessed  of  the  finest  provinces  of 
IVance,  and  at  his  death  left  to  the  king  of 
Navarre  but  the  single  city  of  Cherbourgh,  and 
to  the  English  only  Calais,  Bourdeatix,  and 
some  few  places  of  less  importance.  The  reign 
of  his  son  and  successor  Charles  VI.  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  long  period  of  weakness  and 
calamity,  which  formed  a  melancholy  alterna- 
tion of  the  public  fortunes.  The  king  §  haying 
ascended  the  throne  in  his  twelfth  year,  the  go- 
vernment became  immediately  the  prize  of  the 
contention  of  his  (Ar)  four  uneles,  among  whom 

t  Ibid.  p.  214,  t  Ibid.  p.  223.        §  Ibid.  p.  224. 
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was  the  powerful  duke  of  Burgundy;  in  his 
(/)  maturity  an  unhappy  derangement  of  mind 
rendered  him  incapable  of  conducting  the  pub- 
lic afikirS}  except  in  uncertain  intervals  of  re- 
turning reason;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  country,  his  queen  herself  engaged 
so  deeply  in  the  factions  of  the  coiut,  that  she 
at  length  connected  herself  with  the  English, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  her  own  son  from 
the  succession.     Wlien  to  a  government  para- 
lysed by  so  many  causes  of  weakness  was  op- 
posed the  enterprising  vigour  of  Henry  V.  of 
England,  it  cannot  be  deemed  suiprising  that 
the  result  should  have  been  the  loss  of  its  in- 
dependence.    The  war  was  however  long  but 
languidly  maintained  by  the  English,  and  at 
one  time  even  interrupted  by  a  truce  for  four- 
teen years :  Henry  V.  did  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  England  until  the  year  1413 ;  nor  did 
the  dissensions  of  the  French  court  drive  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  into  open  rebellion  until 
three  years^  more  had  elapsed.    The  king  of 
England,  who  before  the  junction  of  the  French 
duke  had  gained    the   memorable  victory  of 
Azincour,  made  afterwards  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  reduction  of  the  northern    provinces   of 
France ;  and  *  in  the  year  14520  was  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  he  should    marry  the  daughter  of  the 

f  Abrege  de  THivt.  toiae  i.  p*  46S«  4M. 
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French  king,  that  he  should  manage  the  go- 
vernment during  the  life  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, and  that  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
he  should  succeed  to  the  French  crown,  which 
from  that  time  should  be  united  to  the  crown 
of  England. 

The  union  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyea 
was  actually  effected,  but  subsisted  only  nine 
years.  Henry  V.  of  £ng|p.nd,  whose  heroic 
spirit  of  enterprise  had  given  the  impulse  to 
this  great  revolution,  was  cut  off  by  a  prema- 
ture death  about  two  years  after  the  conclusion 
pf  the  treaty,  and  the  unfortunate  Charles  VL 
within  the  same  year  followed  him  to  the 
tomb ;  Henry  VI.  of  England',  then  a  minor, 
was  after  the  death  of  Charles  proclaimed  king 
of  France,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  being 
committed  to  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
The  son  of  Charles  VI.  however,  who  was  of 
the  same  name,  still  maintained  his  party  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Loire,  until  a  most 
extraordinary  agent  interposed,  and  established 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The 
young  prince  was  enabled  to  make  this  stand 
against  his  enemies,  chiefly  *  by  a  dissension 
which  had  arisen  between  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  English,  and  which  employed 
in  mutual  hostility  the  forces  of  the  confe- 
derates. 

*  Abrege  de  I'HIst.  tome  5.  p.  1 1, 12,  S4. 
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France  had  been  rescued  from  Edward  IIL 
by  the  influence  of  the  serious  impression  which 
he  received  from  an  alarming  hurricane :  the 
restoration  of  the  government  from  the  more 
complete  conquest  of  Henry  V.  was  primarily 
the  work  of  a  moral  agency  much  more  sin- 
gular and  remarkable  than  the  tempest  of  the 
material  world.  A  young  giri  (m)  in  very  hum* 
Ue  life,  deeply  sensible  of  the  degradation  and 
ruin  of  her  country,  became  persuaded  that  she 
was  specially  commissioned  to  effect  its  deliver- 
ance ;  rejected  at  first  as  an  idle  visionary,  she 
persisted  in  declaring,  that  she  was  delegated 
to  deliver  Orleans  then  invested  by  the  Englisb^ 
and  to  crown  the  native  prince  in  Rheims  at 
that  time  in  their  possession ;  and  when  afler 
some  hesitation  her  proposal  was  accepted,  she 
led  on  the  before  disheartened  troops  to  the  most 
signal  successes,  and  within  the  short  space  of 
three  months  astonished  her  countrymen  by  the 
accomplishment  of  both  her  promises.  When 
she  had  thus  fulfilled  what  she  had  conceived 
to  be  her  appointed  office,  she  *  would  have  re- 
tired to  her  primitive  obscurity;  but  unhap- 
pily for  her  she  was  persuaded  to  conduct  the 
French  army  in  other  enterprises,  and  being 
taken  by  the  English  when  she  was  leading  an 
unsuccessful  sally  from  Campiegne,  die  was 
condemned  and  burned  as  a  witch.  Though 
*  Abrege  Chroa.  tons  4.  p.  469.    Henault,  voL  1.  p.  294. 
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by  the  mighty  influence  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
she  had  excited,  the  English  interest  had  re- 
ceived a  fatal  shock,  it  still  preserved  its  exist- 
ence in  France :  at  length  however  •  its  great 
support,  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  withdrawn  by  a  reconciliation,  which  was 
effected  between  this  nobleman  and  Charles 
VII ;  and  the  war,  though  never  formally  ter- 
minated, ceased  (n)  in  the  year  1457  to  be 
waged  by  either  nation.  The  king  of  England 
t  might  by  the  mediation  of  the  duke  have  ob- 
tained Guienne  and  Normandy  ;  but  fortunate- 
ly for  his  own  country,  as  well  as  for  France, 
he  rejected  the  overture,  and  in  the  event  re- 
tained only  (o)  Calais,  the  adjacent  county  of 
Guisnes,  and  the  empty  title  of  the  king  of 
France. 

In  reviewing  the  operation  of  this  protracted, 
violent,  and  varied  struggle,  as  it  modified  the 
government  of  France,  we  perceive  it  at  first 
bestowing  additional  importance  on  those  as- 
semblies of  the  states,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  what  a  mineralogist  would  term  a 
transition-form  of  the  constitution,  and  ulti- 
mately giving  occasion  to  the  abolition  of  such 
conventions,  and  the  final  arrangement  of  a 
more  simple  monarchy. 

Though  it  had  been  acknowledged  that  the 

VOL.   III.  Y 

*  Abrege  de  THut.  tome  5.  p.  lOS.        f  Ibid.  p.  108. 
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king  was  invested  with  the  legislative  power,  the 
*  right  of  imposing  taxes  had  never  been  coa- 
ceded  by  the  nation,  which  was  on  the  contrary 
always  careful  to  stipulate  that  its  grants  were 
free,  and  that  no  precedent  should  be  inferred 
from  them  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Such  a  pie* 
cedent  might  however  soon  have  been  inferited, 
i^nd  the  right  of  taxation  united  with  that  of 
legislation,  if  the  wars  of  England  had  not  ren* 
dered  the  necessities  and  demands  of  the  state 
so  great,  as  to  excite  the  discontent  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  public.  So  violent  was  this  dis- 
content,  that  if  the  reign  of  Philip  VI.  had 
been  of  longer  continuance,  it  t  would  probably 
have  ended  with  a  general  insurrection,  the 
people  combining  with  the  nobility  against  the 
crown.  The  personal  character  of  this  prince* 
which  was  severe  and  impetuous,  was  indeed 
well  fitted  to  arouse  such  a  spirit  in  the  minds 
of  his  subjects.  In  one  instance  t  he  indulged 
this  disposition  to  such  a  degree  that,  suspect- 
ing some  nobles  of  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  English,  he  caused  them  to  be 
beheaded  without  trial,  though  no  example  of 
the  capital  punishment  of  a  noble  had  previ- 
ously occurred.  A  reign  thus  fitted  to  provoke 
the  discontent  of  the  public  by  its  severity,  was 
succeeded  by  one  well  adapted  to  encourage  it 

*  Mablj,  liv.  5.  ch.  1.         f  Ibid.        %  Abrege  Chron* 
tome  ^  p.  50, 
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by  the  weakness  of  the  government,  John,  the 
unfortunate  sovereign  who  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  being 
destitute  of  every  talent  except  military  cou- 
rage. In  this  manner  did  the  urgency  of  the 
extraordinary  necessities  of  the  public,  assisted 
by  the  contrasted  characters  of  two  succes- 
five  sovereigns,  maintain  among  the  French  the 
usage  of  convening  those  assemblies  of  the 
states,  which  were  so  necessary  for  blending 
and  amalgamating  the  ill-united  members  of 
their  feudal  government. 

John,  intimidated  *  by  the  irritation  of  the 
public  mind,  assembled  the  states  general  in  the 
very  commencement  of  his  reign.  Finding 
however  the  national  assembly  on  this  occasion 
intractable,  he  did  not  again  venture  to  hold  a 
convention  of  the  entire  body,  But  endeavoured 
to  prevail  separately  with  each  district  and  city 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  This  method  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  more  successful  than 
the  former,  the  strange  alterations  of  the  value 
of  the  coin  furnishing  an  indication  of  great 
linancial  embarrassment.  At  length  in  the  year 
1S55,  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  English 
monarch,  Edward  III,  compelled  the  king  of 
France  to  make  a  public  appeal  to  tlie  liberality 
of  bis  subjects;  still  however  he  would  not 

r  2 
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venture  to  combine  in  one  assembly  the  whole 
national  representation!  but  held  two  distinct 
meetings,  one  composed  of  the  states  of  the 
northern^  the  other  of  those  of  the  southern 
provinces. 

The  states  of  the  year  1 S55  formed  the  great 
crisis  of  the  national  resistance  to  the  royal 
power.  To  us,  who  trace  back  the  vindication 
of  our  liberties  to  the  Great  Charter,  extorted 
by  the  English  barons  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  the  adjacent  people  in  cir- 
cumstances apparently  similar,  and  to  mark  in 
what  manner  they  failed  on  this  occasion  to 
establish  for  themselves  the  principles  of  a  free 
government. 

The  states  at  this  time  *  resolved,  that  a  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men  should  be  levied  to  op- 
pose the  English,  and  undertook  to  provide  for 
their  pay :  in  return  for  which  they  obtained  of 
the  king  an  assurance,  that  certain  grievances^ 
which  they  specified,  should  be  redressed.  Anxi- 
ous also  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  the  new 
assessments  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  granted,  they  named  nine  commissioners 
chosen  from  the  three  orders,  whom  the  king 
was  required  to  consult  after  the  separation  of 
the  states,  and  sent  three  deputies  into  each 
bailiwick  to  maintain   the  observance  of  the 

*  Mablj,  llv.  5.  ch.  2» 
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treaty  concluded  with  the  king,  and  to  super- 
intend the  collection  of  the  assessments.  In 
adopting  these  measures  their  conduct  appears 
to  have  been  firm  and  judicious ;  in  many  par- 
ticulars however  they  committed  errors,  which 
blasted  the  hope  of  reformation.  They  ne- 
glected to  require  that  the  distinction  between 
the  states  of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern 
provinces  should  be  abrogated,  and  that  a  ge- 
neral assembly  should  be  annually  convened  in 
some  appointed  place :  they  rendered  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  commissioners  futile  (p)  by 
leaving  them  destitute  of  the  power  necessary 
for  the  effectual  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
even  subjecting  them  to  the  king,  from  whom 
they  were  ordered  to  receive  commissions,  and 
to  the  parliament,  to  which  their  disputes  were 
referred ;  and  also  by  requiring  an  unanimity, 
which  necessarily  embarrased  their  operations  : 
they  employed  themselves  moreover  in  proscrib- 
ing (9)  particular  abuses,  which  would  have 
ceased  of  themselves,  instead  of  establishing 
general  principles  of  liberty,  which  might  have 
become  the  landmarks  of  the  public  rights : 
but  their  great  and  decisive  error  was  a  condi- 
tional law,  which  enacted  that,  if  the  next  states 
should  refuse  to  grant  to  the  king  the  necessary 
subsidies,  he  should  re-enter  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  which  he  had  renounced,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  right  of  prisage.  These 
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stipulations  however,  incomplete  as  they  weret 
might  yet  have  been  effectual  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  government,  when  the  legislative 
power  of  the  king  had  not  been  acknowledged. 
This  admission  had  not  been  formally  made  hj 
the  nation  even  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV, 
who  first  assembled  the  states  general ;  but  it 
(r)  had  been  recognised  before  the  reign  of 
John,  and  the  states  assembled  in  the  year 
1S55,  though  hostile  to  his  demands  of  money, 
allowed  his  right  of  legislation. 

The  states  of  the  year  1 355  were  followed  by 
those  of  the  succeeding  year  in  still  more  ur- 
gent circumstances  of  public  distress.  The 
French  army  had  been  defeated  by  the  English 
in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  king  taken  pri- 
soner, and  (s)  the  dauphin  left  to  manage  the 
government  as  he  might.  The  proceedings  of 
the  states  were  accordingly  more  vigorous  on 
this,  than  they  had  been  on  the  preceding  occa« 
jion.  They  began  by  appointing  a  committee 
of  enquiry  into  grievances,  which  refused  to 
admit  any  agents  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  they 
then  adopted  those  ordinances,  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  preceding  states  for  the  relief  of 
the  public;  and  to  secure  the  observance  of 
their  stipulations  they  required  that  their  ad- 
versaries should  be  dismissed  from  the  adminis- 
tration. This  last  demand  interrupted  the  ne- 
gotiation, for  the  dauphin  immediately 
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the  conventioD,  hoping  to  experience  more  sub- 
mission in  the  meetings  of  the  provinces :  but 
as  he  received  a  peremptory  refusal  of  assistance 
from  the  city  of  Paris,  he  was  forced  to  convene 
in  one  assembly  the  states  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  and  was  then  necessitated 
to  yield  to  the  obnoxious  requisition,  and  re- 
move twenty-two  of  the  ministers  of  his  father. 
But  although  the  states  had  thus  been  en- 
abled by  the  encreased  embarra^isments  of  the 
government,  to  act  with  more  success  than  id 
the  preceding  year,  they  did  not  adopt  more  ef- 
fectual measures  for  the  establishment  of  the 
public  liberty.  Instead  of  rendering  themselves 
an  ordinary  and  permanent  member  of  the  con- 
stitution, ^  they  demanded  only  the  privilege  of 
assembling  at  pleasure  during  a  year,  and  even 
for  the  exercise  of  this  very  limited  privilege, 
made  no  provisional  arrangement  to  determine 
the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  convened : 
very  imperfectly  too  correcting  an  error  of  the 
former  states,  they  continued  to  require  that  at 
least  six  of  the  nine  commissioners  should  be 
unanimous,  and  that  these  six  should  be  com- 
posed of  two  persons  deputed  from  each  of  the 
three  orders :  and  in  their  prosecution  of  mi- 
nute grievances  they  alienated  all  the  tribunals 
and  magistracies  of  the  kingdom,  and  created 
%  host  of  enemies,  who  united  in  strict  coope- 
ration to  frustrate  their  efforts,  as  soon  as  a  dis- 
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solution  of  the  assembly  had  deprived  them  of 
their  coHective  authority. 

That  such  assemblies  should  have  terminated 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  power,  cannot  oc- 
casion surprise*  Instead  *  of  receiving  relief 
from  their  exertions,  the  nation  was  more  un- 
happy after  the  meeting  of  the  year  1356,  than 
it  had  been  before  that  period,  and  therefore 
ceased  to  entertain  any  hope  of  advantage  from 
these  conventions.  The  states  on  the  other 
hand,  conscious  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
public  confidence,  became  much  more  submis- 
sive to  the  crown.  A  popular  insurrection, 
which  under  the  name  of  the  (0  Jacquerie  began 
in  Paris,  and  spread  through  the  provinces, 
favoured  this  change  of  conduct  by  irritating 
the  prelates  and  the  nobles ;  and  the  dauphin 
availed  himself  of  the  crisis  with  a  political  abi- 
lity perfectly  suited  to  his  situation.  The  states 
of  the  northern  provinces  on  this  occasion  voted 
a  subsidy,  which  was  indeed  still  called  a  free 
gift,  and  which  the  dauphin,  careful  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  consented  not  to  consider  as  a 
precedent :  but  on  the  other  hand  this  assem- 
bly abandoned  to  the  prince  the  whole  admi* 
nistration  of  the  government,  requiring  only 
that  he  should  act  with  the  concurrence  of  three 
of  his  ministers,  who  should  countersign  his 
orders,  or,  as  is  added,  affix  their  seals  if  they 

*  Mably,  Uy.  5.  ch.  5. 
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should  not  be  able  to  write ;  and  it  also  allowed 
him  to  dispose  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  subsidy 
agreeably  to  his  own  pleasure.  In  the  precau- 
tions thus  employed  by  the  states  we  may  in- 
(deed  discover  the  principles  of  the  responsibi* 
lity  of  ministers,  and  of  the  separation  of  a  civil 
list  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  nation ; 
these  were  however  unavailing  in  agovernmenty 
in  which  no  regular  control  was  exercised,  by 
which  they  could  be  rendered  operative.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  a  revolution^  was  efiected 
in  Paris  in  favour  of  the  dauphin,  who  was  re- 
ceived into  the  city  without  conditions ;  and, 
the  provinces  imitating  the  example  of  the  ca- 
pital, he  was  in  the  following  year  enabled  to 
address  himself  in  terms  of  authority  to  another 
convention  of  the  northern  states.  The  peace 
of  Bretigni,  which  was  concluded  in  the  year 
1S60,  having  restored  John  to  his  throne,  this 
monarch  received  from  his  son  after  all  these 
struggles  much  more  power,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed :  he  imposed  various 
taxes  without  holding  any  assembly  of  the  states, 
appointing  also  his  own  officers  to  superintend 
the  collection ;  and  when  he  did  convene  such 
an  assembly,  it  confined  itself  to  requests  and 
remonstrances,  while  the  king  deliberated  only 
with  his  council. 

John  died  within  four  years  from  his  resto- 
ration, and  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles 
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V.  of  France,  became  the  period  of  the  ag-^ 
grandisement  of  the  parliament,  which  was 
then  exalted  on  the  ruin  of  the  states  general. 
This  *  prince,  who  as  dauphin  had  governed  the 
kingdom  during  the  captivity  of  his  father,  had 
sufficiently  experienced  their  spirit  of  resist* 
ance  to  the  royal  power,  to  resolve  to  efiect  the 
suppression  of  the  assemblies  of  the  states* 
With  this  view  he  convened  only  the  states  of 
particular  districts,  and  that  he  might  efiaoe 
the  recollection  of  the  states  general,  he  went 
solemnly  to  the  parliament,  and  held  there  as« 
semblies,  which  have  been  since  denominated 
beds  qf  justice.  As  there  were  no  national  as* 
semblies  under  any  of  the  kings  of  the  third 
race  before  Philip  IV,  the  predecessors  of  this 
prince,  to  give  greater  force  to  their  ordi- 
nances, had  been  used  to  come  themselves  to 
publish  them  in  the  parliament  of  the  capital, 
or  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  This  practice 
was  revived  by  Charles  V,  who  also  rendered 
these  extraordinary  meetings  in  some  degree 
images  of  the  national  assemblies,  by  conven« 
ing  prelates,  lords,  and  some  notable  or  princi- 
pal citizens  of  Paris,  together  with  the  ma- 
gistrates who  regularly  composed  the  court. 
Never  was  any  prince  better  qualified  than  this 
monarch  to  effect  such  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  for  he  well  knew  how 

•  Mably,  liv.  6.  ch.  I. 
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to  conceal  his  ambition  under  the  veil  of  pa- 
triotism, and  managed  the  temper  of  the  nation 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  in  executing  his 
plans  of  aggrandisement  he  appeared  to  act 
only  in  obedience  to  the  public  sentiment : 
the  measures  of  his  domestic  policy  were  at 
the  same  time  powerfully  enforced  by  the  sac- 
cess  with  which  he  acted  against  the  foreign 
enemy  of  his  people,  as  he  contrived  to  wrest 
from  the  English  (is)  almost  all  the  territory, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
ci  Bretigni. 

It  would  at  the  first  view  seem,  that  the 
progress  of  the  government  towards  the  full 
establishment  of  the  royal  power,  inust  have 
experienced  a  very  considerable  interruption 
in  a  reign  of  a  character  so  very  differeiit,  as 
that  of  the  succeeding  prince,  Charles  VL 
This  king  having  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  being  in  his 
more  advanced  life  subject  at  intervals  to  at-- 
tacks  of  frenzy,  his  reign  was  an  almost  unva- 
rying scene  of  domestic  faction,  ¥rhich  was  ter- 
minated by  the  decisive  successes  of  Henry  V. 
of  England.  But  Mably  *  has  on  this  occa- 
non  made  a  remark  similar  to  (t;)  one  which  he 
bad  before  made  concerning  the  weakness  of 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  observing  that 
ike  weakness  of  Charles  VI»  in  the  peculiar 

*  Lit*  6.  cb.  4w 
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circumstances  of  France,  served  to  maintainf 
and  even  to  encrease,  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  While  the  feudal  government  conti- 
nued to  be  vigorous,  the  administration  was 
little  sought;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  John 
the  ministers,  whose  dismission  was  required 
by  the  states,  were  very  obscure  men:  but 
when  Charles  'V.  had  attained  to  the  possession 
of  arbitrary  power,  to  share  the  management 
of  public  afiairs  became  the  object  of  the  great, 
who  accordingly  struggled  with  the  greatest 
violence  for  the  possession  of  the  prize.  *  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs  a  prince  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  presensions  of  the  greater  nobles 
must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  violent 
shocks  of  faction,  and  if  he  were  not  compelled 
to  submit  to  some  limitations  of  his  authority, 
xould  at  least  have  enlarged  it  by  no  additional 
powers.  The  feeble  reig^n  of  Charles  VI,  on 
the  contrary,  allowing  an  ample  field  for  the 
ambitious  intrigues  of  the  leaders  of  parties,  all 
conceived  it  to  be  their  own  interest  to  aug- 
ment that  authority,  of  which  they  were  eager 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  exclusive  admi- 
nistration. 

Though  Charles  VIJ.  was  not  equally  inca- 
pable as  his  father,  he  was  yet  of  a  passive  cha^ 
racter,  which  continued  this  indulgence  of  the 
ambition  of  the  great.  The  splendid  successes 
of  his  reign  have  indeed  procured  for  him  the 
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appellation  of  the  victorious,  but  he  had  little 
personal  claim  to  distinction ;  devoted  (w)  to 
festive  gratification,  he  was  rather  a  spectator 
than  an  actor  in  the  restoration  of  his  country, 
and  the  primary  agent  of  the  revolution  was  a 
female  of  obscure  condition.  Under  such  a 
prince  the  great  nobles  would  naturally  conti- 
nue ta  exalt  a  power  which  they  regarded  as 
their  own,  while  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation 
would  be  conciliated  by  the  popularity  of  a  sue* 
cessful  government.  In  this  reign  accordingly 
the  sovereign  *  was  first  furnished  with  the  two 
great  resources  of  dominion,  a  (jc)  standing  army 
and  the  power  of  imposing  taxes ;  the  military 
fierce  consisted  of  nine  thousand  men,  and  the 
annual  taxes  amounted  at  the  death  of  Charles 
to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  reign  of  the  next  monarch,  Lewis  XI, 
constituted  a  new  period  of  the  progress*  of  the 
royal  authority.  The  great,  assisted  by  the 
returning  prosperity  of  the  country,  had  now 
exalted  the  prerogative,  but  only  with  the  in- 
tention of  possessing  it  themselves  in  the  ntoie 
of  the  prince  ^  and  for  the  real  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  sovereign  power,  a  prince  was  re- 
quired who  should  reduce  them  to  a  rank  com- 
patible with  his  own  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive, which  they  had  so  augmented.     For  such 

*  Philip  de  Comines,  Uy,  6,  ch:  7.    Abrege  de  VUhU  tome 
S.  p.  171, 172. 
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an  enterprise  Lewis  was  eminently  qualified^ 
both  by  his  natural  character;  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life :  by  nature  impe^ 
riousy  he  was  strongly  impelled  to  throw  off  tbe 
yoke,  which  the  nobles  had  imposed;  woA 
formed  by  his  situation  in  youth  to  the  habi- 
tual practice  c^  (^)  dissimulation  and  cunnings 
he  was  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  arts 
of  policy.  It  is  remarkable  that  *  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  his  character  gave  occasion  to 
his  acquired  dissimulation,  for  presuming  on  hia 
talents  and  his  services,  he  fwmed  a  party  in 
opposition  to  his  father,  and  was  on  that  ac« 
count  compelled  to  sedt  during  admost  six 
years  a  retreat  in  the  court  of  Burgundy.  To 
the  discipline  of  this  exile  an  important  tattn* 
ence  has  been  ascribed  by  t  the  interesting 
annalist  of  this  period,  who  has  particularly 
contrasted  to  the  frivolous  education  commonly 
received  by  the  princes  of  France  the  solid 
advantages  conferred  by  the  embarrassments, 
which  wer6  then  experienced  by  Lewis. 

At  the  accession  of  this  prince  the  royal 
power  was  parcelled  among  a  number  of  no^ 
hies,  who  had  been  ministers  of  his  fiither; 
and  was  at  the  same  time  rivalleil,  on  the  op- 
posite  sides  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  two  power- 
ful dukes  of  Britany  and  Buigundy.     Britaayy 

•  Hiat.  of  Lewis  XI.  by  Duclos^ ^oL  1.  p^  il,  60w  Dttbl. 
1746.  '  f  Comines,  liy.  1«  ch.  10. 
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itself  a  very  considerable  province,  was  yet 
more  formidable  as  it  afforded  to  tbe  EngUsb^ 
its  natural  auxiliaries,  an  easy^admission  into 
the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  the  extended 
dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy»  which 
through  Flanders  presented  another  entrance 
to  that  people,  were  adjacent  to  much  of  the 
northern  and  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
Thus  at  once  usurped  internally  by  the  great 
men  who  affected  the  obedience  of  subjects, 
and  externally  resisted  by  two  yet  greater 
qbieilains  who  scarcely  acknowledged  even  a 
nominal  dependence,  it  required  the  interpo* 
sition  of  a  very  able  prince,  assisted  by  very 
favourable  circumstances.  Lewis  soon  brought 
forward  the  crisis  by  which  the  result  was  to  be- 
determined,  for  he  began  his  reign  with  the 
abrupt  dismission  of  all  those  who  had  been  the 
ministers  of  his  father.  This  measure  has  been 
condemned  as  impolitic  by  *  Philip  de  Co* 
mines;  but  though  the  king  appears  to  have 
acted  under  the  influence  of  his  original  vehe^ 
mence  of  character,  instead  of  practising  the 
poHcy  which  he  had  learned  in  his  exile,  he 
however  unintentionally  prepared  by  this  very 
measure  the  struggle,  which  ended  in  produc- 
ing the  result  of  his  government  The  nobles, 
irritated  by  their  dismissal,  associated  together 
for  their  mutual  support;  the  dukes  of  Burr 

*  Meni.liY.  1.  ch«10. 
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gundy  and  Britany  were  induced  to  give  their 
assistance  in  waging  what  was  (z)  most  impro* 
periy  denominated  *^  the  war  of  the  public 
good;"  and  Lewis  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  found  himself  committed  in  a  violent 
struggle,  which  must  terminate  either  in  the 
exaltation,  or  in  the  suppression  of  the  royal 
authority. 

The  subjects  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  are 
described  *  by  Philip  de  Comines,  as  at  that 
time  enjoying  wealth  and  prosperity  beyond 
any  other  people ;  indeed  such  t  was  the  splen- 
dour which  commercial  opulence  had  introduced 
among  them,  that  the  pompous  ceremonial  began 
in  the  court  of  Burgundy,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  that  of  Austria,  and  was  from  the 
latter  transmitted  to  Castile.  The  t  Burgun- 
dian  family  had  governed  the  duchy  almost  a 
century,  in  -  which  time  very  numerous  and 
considerable  acquisitions  of  territory  had  been 
effected.  The  duchy,  having  devolved  to  the 
crown,  was  granted  in  the  year  1363  to  a 
younger  son  of  John,  the  reigning  monarch : 
this  duke  §  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Flanders,  who  was  also  widow  of  the 
lasf  duke  of  the  extinct  family  of  Burgundy, 
added  to   his  duchy    Flanders,    Artois,    and 

•  Mem.  Hy.  1.  ch.  2.  f  Duclos,  vol.  1.  p.  29.  t  Comincti 
Itv.  4.  ch.  13.  §  Coxe's  Hist.,  of  the  Houie  of  Austria,  vol. 
1  •  p.  28j».  drc. 
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Franche  Coint6,  with  Nevers,  Rethuel,  Mech- 
lin, and  Antwerp:  his  grandson  acquired  by 
purchase  Namur  and  Luxemburgh,  by  inherit- 
ance Brabant  and  Limburgh,  and  by  a  pre- 
tended claim  in  right  of  his  mother,  Hainault, 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  West  Friesland:  his 
great-grandson,  who  was  contemporary  to  Lewis 
XI,  added  Guelderland  and  Zutphen  by  a  pur- 
chase,  and  thus  extended  his  territories  from 
the  frontiers  of  Provence  to  the  shores  of  the 
German  ocean  j  a  formidable  range  of  terri- 
tory, as  it  comprehended  so  much  of  the  in- 
dustry and  opulence  of  that  period. 

It  was  the  wish  of  this  last  duke  to  form  his 
territories  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  had  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  thq  German  emperor,  by  whom  he  was 
to  be  advanced  to  the  royal  dignity ;  but  the 
scheme  was  defeated  •  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  king,  and  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the 
emperor  and  the  duke.  If  however  such  a 
kingdom  had  been  established,  and  had  been 
able  to  maintain  its  existence,  the  relations  of 
the  European  system  must  have  been  consider- 
ably disturbed,  as  the  Netherlands  in  that  case 
would  not  have  been  connected  with  the  Spa- 
nish government,  and  the  Dutch  provinces 
would  not  have  received  that  impulse  of  Spa- 
nish bigotry  and  per9ecution,  to  which  they 
owed  the  existence  and  the  prosperity  of  their 

VOL.  III.  •  z 
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independent  republic ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that 
the  political  relationa  of  France  and  Germany 
also  would  not  have  been  disturbed,  if  a  con- 
siderable kingdom  bad  thus  been  interposed 
between  them,  with  distinct  interests  to  be  pro* 
tected  by  new  political  combinations. 

A  diiferent  destiny,  which  was  better  suited  to 
the  federative  policy  of  Europe,  awaited  this  as« 
semblage  of  various  territories;  it  was  dissolved 
at  the  death  of  this  duke,  and  while  *  the  Frenoh 
king  annexed  to  his  crown  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  the  last 
possessor,  the  other  territories  were  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  transferred  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Austria.  That  some  at  least  of  those 
other  territories  were  not  by  such  a  marriage 
united  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  the  result 
of  various  causes*  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the 
last  duke,  was  thirteen  years  older  than  the 
dauphin,  who  at  the  death  of  the  duke  was  but 
in  his  seventh  year ;  a  disparity  which  opposed 
a  considerable  difficulty  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment.  Notwithstanding  this  impediment,  Lewis 
negotiated  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  had 
even,  says  f  one  historian,  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  heiress ;  but  either  t  her  love  for 
the  archduke  Maximilian,  or  ^  resentment  ex- 
cited in  her  ipifid  by  the  conduct  of  Lewis,  de- 

*  Henault,  vol.  2.  p.  308.  f  Duclos,  vol.  3.  p.  I84w 

t  Coxe's  Auftria,  vol.  1 .  p.  388.        §  Dudos,  vol.  2.  p.  1 84. 
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termined  her  to  give  her  hand  to  the  son  of  the 
emperor.  This  marriage  having  produced  two 
children,  Philip  the  father  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  and  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  a 
matrimonial  treaty  was  conchided  for  an  alli- 
ance between  this  daughter  and  the  dauphin, 
which  would  have  transferred  to  the  crown  of 
France  (ad)  Franche  Comt6  and  Artois,  with 
some  lesser  districts ;  but  when  the  young  prince 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  lie  de- 
clined to  perform  the  engagement,  that  he  might 
connect  himself  with  the  heiress  of  Britany.  In 
this  manner  was  the  powerful  principality  of  the 
Burgundian  dukes  very  unequally  partitioned 
between  the  two  neighbouring  monarchies ;  it 
had  hung  on  the  frontier  of  France  as  long  as 
it  could  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
government  of  that  country ;  and  was  then  dis- 
tributed between  the  adjacent  states  in  the 
manner  most  suitable  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  European  system.  It  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  that  the  engagements  of  the 
French  king,  Charles  VIII,  were  singularly 
fitted  to  excite  that  animosity  between  ^  France 
and  the  empire,  which  afterwards  produced 
such  important  effects.  The  lady  in  regard  to 
whom  that  prince  violated  his  contract,  after 
she  had  been  seven  years  resident  in  the 
Frtoch  court,  as  his  intended  bride,  was  th« 
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daughter  of  Maximilian ;  and  the  lady  whom 
he  married,  had  been  affianced  to  that  prince. 

The  personal  character  of  the  last  of  these 
Burgundian  dukes  was  remarkably  instrumental 
in  the  ruin  of  a  state,  which  had  been  eminent^ 
ly  prosperous  under  the  government  of  his  pre* 
decessors.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  be- 
cause he  delighted  in  war,  was  very  desirous  of 
directing  his  hostility  against  the  king  of 
France,  and  had  *  even,  three  years  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  this  purpose  with  the  duke  of  Britany ;  but 
he  was  also  ambitious  of  obtaining  from  the 
emperor  a  grant  of  the  royal  dignity,  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  power  to  bestow,  and  t  be- 
ing exasperated  by  the  disappointment  which  he 
experienced,  he  engaged  in  a  succession  of  Ger* 
man  enterprises,  terminating  in  a  disastrous  war 
with  the  Swiss.  It  was  t  suggested  to  Lewis, 
that  his  adversary  had  entered  upon  a  career^ 
in  which  he  would  probably  exhaust  his  powers, 
and  that  he  should  suffer  him  to  proceed  in  it 
without  any  direct  molestation.  The  event  jus- 
tified the  counsel }  the  military  strength  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  wasted  against  the  moun- 
taineers of  Swisserland,  and  struggling  to  main« 
tain  himself  with  the  feeble  remnant  of  his 
forces,  he  afterwards  perished  in  Lorraine. 

*  Comines,  liv.  1.  ch,  1.         f ,  Coxe*8  AusUia,  voL  1.  p. 
387.        i  Comloes,  ]i?«  4.  ch«  1. 
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Among  the  circumstances  which  favoured  the 
policy  of  Lewis  XI.  must  be  mentioned  the  do- 
mestic war  of  the  two  royal  houses  of  England, 
which  diverted  the  efforts  of  that  country.  This 
indeed  was  not  sufficient  for  entirely  preventing 
an  embarrassing  interposition  :  but  the  French 
king  took  care  (bb)  to  secure  by  money  the  in- 
dolent and  voluptuous  Edward  IV.  and  his  prin- 
cipal ministers ;  and  *  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
English  monarch  had  at  last  brought  a  gallant 
army  to  cooperate  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  German  enterprises  of  his  ally  frustrated 
the  design. 

Though  the  duke  of  Britany  still  preserved 
his  independence,  the  reign  of  Lewis  had  been 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  successful  in  the 
suppression  of  the  adversaries  of  the  royal 
power.  At  home  this  prince  t  saw  himself  de- 
livered from  all  his  enemies ;  several  of  them 
he  had  himself  removed  by  judicial  executions, 
and  in  the  course  of  natural  succession  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  properties  of  the  rest : 
and  (cc)  the  formidable  power,  which  had  been 
collected  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers 
of  his  state,  was  dissipated  in  consequence  of 
the  discomfiture  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  popular  feeling  was  favourable  to 
the  policy   of  the  monarch,  for  t  the  nation, 

*  Comines^  11y.  4.  ch.  5.  f  Ibid,  liv,  5.  ch.  12. 

X  Mably,  liy.  6.  ch.  4. 
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tired  of  the  assemblies  of  the  states,  suffisred 
him  to  dictate  their  proceedings,  and  the  reality 
of  bis  power  was  exemplified  in  {dd)  the  en^ 
crease  and  multiplication  of  the  taxes.     The 
death  of  the  dake  of  Britaiiy,  and  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  and  heiress,   which  gave  t^m 
Charles  VIII.  the  possession  of  the  duchy,  sup- 
plied what  was  jtt  deficient,  and  left  the  sove* 
reign  without  any  rival  of  his  authority. 
*  The  power  of  the  great,  which  in  the  reiga 
of  Charles  VII.  had  been  instrumental  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  sovereign,  and  had  then 
been  repressed  by  the  royal  authority  in  that  of 
Lewis  X  I,  was  in  the  succeeding  reign  pf  Chartes 
Vm.  rendered  an  established  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  that  subordinate  condition  ta  which 
it  had  been  reduced.     Lewis  *  was  sensible  that 
they  had  been  con^nded,  not  subdued ;  and 
therefore  thought  it  expedient  to  direct,  that 
his  sott  riiould  not  adopt  any  measure  without 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  and  of  the  great  officMs  of  the 
crown.     Thus  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Lewis 
X  L  was  tempered  by  a  species  of  aristocracy  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  but  it  was  an  aristo»- 
cracy  of  a  very  subm  isaive  character.  When  t  the . 
states  general  were  convened  at  the  accession  of 
this  prince,  the  nobility  and  gentry  delivered 
their  petitions  on  their  knees,  and  granting,  with- 

*  Mabiy,  li?.  6.  ch.  4.        f  Comineiy  liv.  5.  ch.  18. 
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out  any  opposition^  the  required  supply  of  two 
millions  and  a  half,  of  franks,  entreated  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  they  might  be  again  as- 
sembled, to  provide  whatever  farther  sum  the 
king  should  deem  necessary.  The  union  of  the 
great  fiefs  to  the  crown  had  at  this  time  so  mo* 
dified  the  aristocracy  of  France,  that  it  could 
assufne  a  settled  station  in  the  general  frame  of 
the  government,  no  great  lordship  now  remain- 
ing to  disturb  the  order  of  the  monarchy. 
.  While  all  the  orders  of  the  nation  were  un- 
dergoing these  changes,  the  parliament  gradu- 
ally rose  into  political  importance.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Charles  V,  desirous  of 
saperseding  the  assemblies  of  the  states,  held 
ttieetings  of  the  parliament  "with  extraordinary 
solemnity,  and  there  published  his  ordinances 
agreeably  to  the  practice  which  had  prevailed 
before  the  states  general  were  assembled.  In 
*  the  feeble  and  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  VI. 
the  parliament  became  perpetual,  the  magis** 
trates  who  composed  it  holding  their  places  foj^ 
life,  or  at  least  during  the  reign  of  the  king^ 
and  having  acquired  the  right  of  presenting  to 
the  king  the  persons  whom  they  desired  to  bd 
admitted  into  the  body.  Until  this  time  it  had 
been  merely  a  judicial  body,  though  it  had 
contributed  much  to  extend  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown :  but  then  the  nation,  disappointed 

«  Mably,  liv.  0.  ch.  S. 
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by  the  states  general,  and  weary  of  anarchy, 
looked  to  the  parliament  for  protection,  the 
confidence  of  the  public  drew  upon  it  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  and  the  different  fiur- 
tions,  which  successively  possessed  themselves 
of  the  royal  authority,  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  appearance  of  its  approbation,  by  causing 
their  ordinances  to  be  published  in  this  assembly, 
and  inserted  in  its  registry.   The  modern  notion 
however  of  the  necessity  of  registering  a  royal 
edict  in  the  parliament,  and  of  a  right  of  resisting 
that  measure  supposed  to  be  vested  in  this  body, 
did  not  commence  so  soon.     A  court  consisting 
of  magistrates  named  by  the  king,  and  long  ac* 
customed  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  royal  pow6r,  could  not  but  by 
degrees  assume  the  right  of  pronouncing  its 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign.     The 
practice  of  deliberating  on  the  measures  of  the 
government  probably  began  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  disastrous  reign,  apparently  by  an  imi- 
tation of  the  example  of  the  states  general ;  in 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Charles  VIL  expres- 
sions of  disapprobation,  accompanying  the  in- 
sertion in  the  registry,  were  understood  to  weak- 
en in  some  degree  the  authority  of  a  law ;  and 
Lewis  XI,  though  probably  but  with  the  design 
of  evading  an  application  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, alleged  on  one  occasion  the  necessity  of 
registering  the  royal  edicts.    Thus  the  decline 
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and  rain  of  the  states  general,  the  weakness  and 
disorder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI,  the  fac* 
tious  contentions  of  ambitious  nobles,  and  the 
policy  of  a  crafty  sovereign,  all  cooperated  to 
favour  the  pretensions  of  the  parliament ;  and 
the  public,  apprehensive  of  the  excesses  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  saw  with  pleasure  a  new  barrier 
erected  between  them  And  the  despotism  of  the 
royal  council. 

In  such  circumstances  the  parliament  might 
perhaps  have  became  a  body  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  crown,  and  the  monarchical  govern- 
meni  of  France  might  have  been  tranirfbrmed 
into  one  of  a  different  species,  if  the  agitations 
of  the  preceding  reigns  had  not  preserved  its 
subordination,  and  with  it  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarchy.  Having  abandoned 
itself  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI,  it  experienced  a 
humiliation  in  the  prosperous  reign  of  his  son  ; 
the  usage  of  elections  was  interrupted,  and  ma- 
gistrates presented  by  the  courtiers  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parliament  *  served  to  protect  the  kingdom 
from  the  mischiefs  which  might  have  been 
caused,  either  by  the  factions  of  the  great,  or  by 
the  discontents  of  the  people.  The  restoration 
of  the  power  of  the  nobler,  whose  influence  on 
the  public  opinion  had  been  much  augmented 

«  Mably,  lir.  6.  ch.  6. 
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hy  thdr  succe^ful  eixertions  in  the  expulaioil  of 
the  Engligh^  might  have  renewed  the  lawlett 
violence  of  former  ages^  if  a  body  had  not  ex- 
istedi  which  owed  its  importance  to  the  autho^* 
rity  of  (ee)  law,  and  was  therefore  interested 
in  maintaining  the  principles  of  regular  goveftv- 
ment )  and  the  same  body  also,  by  presenting 
to  the  people  the  hope  of  constitutional  protect 
tion,  disposed  them  to  refrain  from  those  sedi-^^ 
tious  movements,  which  otherwise  would  pro* 
bably  have  resulted  from  their  discontents,  and 
thus  inclined  them  to  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
submission*  It  sei'Ved  *  also,  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  Xll,  to  moderate  a  contrary  propensity  of 
the  nation,  which  was  become  tired  of  its  strug-* 
gles  against  the  authority  of  the  crown :  em- 
boldened perhaps  by  observing  that  the  states 
general  were  no  longer  assembled,  possibly  ex* 
cited  by  the  multiplied  abuses  of  the  royal 
power,  it  began  to  oppose  itself  to  thd  general 
tendency,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  was 
ctatied  to  an  implicit  itcqdiescence  in  the  will  of 
the  ^sovereign. 

In  this  manner  was  constituted  that  imper* 
feet*  control  of  the  prerogative,  which  seems 
done  to  have  been  suited  to  the  circumstanced 
df  the  French  government.  Destitute  as  the 
nation  was  of  the  habits  of  polrtical  coopera- 
tion,  and  of  ascertained  principles  of  public 

•  Mably,  Bf.7.ch.  3. 
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liberty,  the  states  general  were  incapMe  of  per- 
forming the  functions  required  in  a  mixed  and 
balanced  government ;  tlieir  (J^)  temporary 
power  however  had  not  been  unimportant  to  the 
formation  of  the  French  constitution,  for  it  had 
iMfddficed  some  feeling  of  a  public  interest^ 
and  the  practice  ef  deliberating  on  public  mea^ 
scires,  which  had  been  begun  in  these  assent 
blies,  was  transferred  from  them  to  the  parlia* 
ment. 

The  series  of  reigns  comprehended  witWiL 
the  period  of  this  lecture  was  concluded  by  that 
<^  Lewis  Xll,  whose  (jgg)  affectionate  concern 
for  the  happiness  of  bis  subjects  procured  for 
bim-  the  truly  glorious  appellation  of  the  father 
of  his  people.  Such  a  reign  was  well  fitted  t6 
tranquiHise  the  government  afler  the  agitatioita 
to  which  it  had  been  so  long  exposed,  and  to 
bring  the  several  orders  of  the  state  into  wme 
degree  of  national  unions  Much  indeed  (^  lite 
ten  years  which  it  lasted,  was  occupied  m  those' 
engagements  of  foreign  policy,  whidi  had  been 
begun  by  the  preceding  prince,  but  as  it  WM^ 
in  its  interior  administration  (AA)  a  reign  of 
conciliation,  00  its  foreign  engagements  must 
have  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  domeMie 


When  the  French  govemmeiyt  had  been  thii«^ 
reduced  to  order  in  its  domestk  arrangMiMts, 
it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  hitman  policy 
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that  the  new*felt  vigour  of  the  country  should 
be  exercised  in  some  enterprise  of  foreign  ag* 
grandiseraent ;  for  in  nations,  as  in  individuals, 
active  exertion  is  the  result  of  a  consciousness 
of  strength,  and  war  is  the  most  obvious,  and 
the  most  usual  activity  of  states.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  France  should  have 
been  immediately  engaged  in  the  combinations 
of  foreign  policy  with  some  or  other  of  the 
neighbouring  governments.  It  might  indeed  be 
concluded  that  England,  and  not  Italy,  should 
have  been  the  object  of  its  efforts :  England 
had  waged  with  France  a  long  series  of  hosti- 
lities, and  for  a  time  had  actually  possessed  it* 
self  of  the  government ;  and  it  seems  natural 
that  France  should  have  turned  upon  its  ancient 
enemy,  and  made  it  experience  in  its  turn  the 
miseries  of  war.  We  may  however  easily  dis* 
cover  reasons,  which  rendered  such  an  order  of 
events,  however  natural,  inexpedient  to  the  for-* 
mation  of  the  general  system ;  and  it  will  then 
become  interesting  to  notice  the  special  causes, 
which  may  appear  to  have  turned  into  this  other 
direction  the  efforts  of  the  French. 

That  combination  of  France  and  England, 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  had  at  this  time  produced 
its  effects  on  the  arrangements  of  the  two  go- 
vernments :  it  had  first  in  England  established 
a  feudal  sovereignty  in  its  most  perfect  form. 
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and  yet  assisted  the  efforts  of  liberty  by  the 
embarrassment  of  foreign  possessions;  and  it 
had  then  reacted  upon  France,  in  which,  when 
it  had  involved  all  the  classes  of  the  state  in  a 
temporary  ruin,  it  provided  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  establishment  of  a  more  orderly 
monarchy,  than  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try would  otherwise  have  permitted  to  exist. 
When  these  things  had  been  accomplished,  the 
functions  of  the  combinations  were  discharged, 
and  any  farther  operation  would  have  generated 
disturbance  and  confusion.  £ngland  was  ac- 
cordingly abandoned  to  the  action  of  its  own 
internal  principles ;  and  when  the  reformation 
of  religion  had  introduced  into  its  government 
other  principles  of  political  activity,  and  an  ex- 
ternal agent  had  become  necessary  for  giving  to 
these  their  utmost  excitement,  Spain  was  then 
ready  with  its  great  resources  and  its  bigotry, 
to  apply  the  required  impulse  to  the  religious 
parties  of  the  state. 

When  the  combination  of  France  with  Eng- 
land had  thus  fulfilled  its  function  in  determin- 
ing the  interior  arrangements  of  these  two  prin- 
cipal governments,  it  was  fitting  that  the  former 
should  begin  to  enter  into  those  other  relations, 
which  were  shortly  to  constitute  the  federative 
system  of  Europe.  To  Italy  therefore  it  was 
expedient  tliat  she  should  at  this  time  direct  that 
activity,  which  resulted  from  the  improvement 
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of  her  internal  policy,  because  in  the  superior 
tinement  and  in  the  multiplied  relations  of  that 
country  alone  those  principles  of  policy  could  be 
found,  which  were  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  greAt  federative  aggregate  of  states. 
The  character  of  the  French  government  was  at 
•this  time  settled,  and  what  remained  to  be  done 
for  completing  its  formation,  would  naturally 
be  supplied  by  the  ordinary  accession  of  events. 
The  case  of  England  was  distinct  and  peculiar. 
The  interior  combinations  of  her  mixed  and 
balanced  constitution  required  a  longer  interval 
of  time  for  completing  their  processes,  during 
(ti)  which  she  was  incapable  of  taking  any 
contmued  interest  in  the  general  concerns  of 
Europe:  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  part 
which  she  was  to  support  in  the  general  sys- 
tem, was  not  that  of  the  principal  government, 
which  should  be  the  centre  of  its  combinations, 
but  that  of  the  secondary  or  opposing  govern^ 
ment,  which  should  control  the  operations  of 
the  former,  it  could  UQt  be  necessary  that  she 
should  enter  into  those  combinations  until  the 
system  had  been  already  constituted. 

The  weakness  of  Italy,  resulting  from  its 
manifold  divisions,  naturally  presented  induce- 
ments to  the  enterprises  of  a  neighbouring 
people }  but  very  special  circumstances  tempted 
the  ambition  of  the  French  government  to  seek 
its  aggrandisement  at  once  in  the  northern, 
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and  in  the  90uthern  provinces  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  remarked  in  *  the  twentieth 
lecture,  that  the  establishment  of  the  family 
of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples  pre* 
pared  the  pretension,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  invasions  of  the  French.  The  family  of 
Anjou  t  was  expelled  by  that  of  Aragon  in 
the  year  1442,  when  it  had  possessed  that  king** 
dpip  one  hundred  and  seventy-^ix  years:  the 
deposed  prince,  having  retired  to  France,  and 
leaving  no  male  issue,  bequeathed  his  rights  to 
a  son  of  his  brother ;  and  he  also,  leaving  no 
issue,  transmitted  them  by  a  similar  appoint* 
ment  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  sister  of  the  same  prince.  Lewis 
indeed,  contented  with  the  acquisition  of  Pro* 
vence,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  the  be* 
quest,  neglected  the  Italian  pretension,  by 
which  it  was  accompanied ;  but  the  prospect 
of  acquiring  another  sovereignty  proved  more 
attractive  to  the  mind  of  his  youthful  succes- 
sor. Nor  was  Charles  VIII.  stimulated  only 
by  the  ambitious  hope  of  realising  the  claim 
which  be  had  thus  inherited ;  he  was  also 
stropgly  urged  to  the  attempt  by  the  represen- 
tatiops  of  Lewis  Sforza,  uncle  of  the  young 
<]Hke  of  Milan,  who,  in  planning  the  ruin  of  his 
nephew,  fi/o^d  It  necessary  to  endeavour  to 

*  Vol.  2,  p.  i03.        t  Giannone,  Kb.  25.  cap,  7.  lib.  29. 
introd. 
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ruin  the  king  of  Naples,   because  the  young 
duke  was  married  to   the   daughter    of   that 
prince.     In  this  manner  was  Charles  VIII.  in- 
duced to  undertake  in  the  year  1494  his  Italian 
expedition,  in  which  his  progress  was  (^kk)  an 
almost  unresisted  triumph,   and  his   return   a 
continued  escape.    To  Lewis  XII.  another  pre- 
tension was  presented,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  great  duchy  of  Milan  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula :  being  of  (//)  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  he  inherited  from  a  grand- 
mother a  claim  to  that  duchy,  which  was  then 
possessed  by  Francis  Sforza,  who  had  married 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  last  duke.     As 
the  attempt  bf  Charles  VIII.  to  assert  his  pre- 
tension to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been 
disastrous,  it  seems  to  have  been  requisite  that 
the  ambition  of  his  successor  should  be  excited 
by  the  additional  motive  of  another  right,  par- 
ticularly belonging  to  his  own  part  of  the  royal 
family,  the   object  of   which,    being   nearer, 
might  also  seem  more  attainable,  and  at  the 
same  time  fitted  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
that  which  was  more  remote.    The  enterprise 
of  Lewis  was  not  more  successful  than  that  of 
his  predecessor :  but  though  it  failed  to  accom- 
plish either  scheme  of  conquest,  it  did  not  fail 
to  produce  moi^t  important  effects,  for  by  the 
double  engagement  of  the  two  pretensions  the 
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French  government  became  at  once  involved 
in  all  the  combinations  of  Italian  policy. 

When  we  observe  France  in  this  manner 
*  drawn  off  from  that  combination  with  England, 
which  had  fulfilled  its  functions,  and  by  special 
circumstances  immediately  afterwards  connected 
in  a  new  combination  with  both  extremities 
of  Italy,  in  which  country  alone  it  could  begin 
to  form  the  relations  of  a  federative  policy,  we 
seem  to  be  surveying  one  of  those  complicated 
machines  invented  to  abbreviate  the  processes 
of  human  labour,  in  which  the  object  of  indus- 
try, dismissed  by  one  part  of  the  engine,  is 
received  and  conveyed  away  by  another,  with 
a  promptness  and  a  fitness  that  emulate  the  liv- 
ing intelligence  of  man. 


(a)  Philip  II.  had  demanded  extraordinary 
aids  from  the  towns  under  the  pretence  of  the 
crusades,  and  Lewis  IX.  had  exacted  them  for. 
the  relief  of  his  own  particular  necessities. 

(6)  "  The  French  writers  almost  unani- 
mously concur  in  asserting,  that  such  an  ex- 
clusion was  built  upon  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  their  government.  No  written  law,  nor 
even,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  direct  testimony  of 
any  ancient  writer,  has  been  brought  forward 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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to  confirm  this  position*  For  as  to  the  text  of 
the  Salic  law,  which  was  frequently  quoted, 
and  has  indeed  given  a  name  to  this  exclusion 
of  females^  it  can  only  by  a  doubtful  and  re- 
fined analogy  be  considered  as  bearing  any  re* 
lation  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  It  is, 
certain,  nevertheless,  that,  from  the  time  of 
Clovis,  no  woman  had  ever  reigned  in  France  ; 
and  although  not  an  instance  of  a  sole  heiresa 
had  occuri^ed  before,  yet  some  of  the  Merovin* 
gian  kings  left  daughters^  who  might,  if  not 
rendered  incapable  by  their  sex,  have  shared 
with  their  brothers  in  partitions  then  commonly 
made.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  times 
were  gone  quite  out  of  memory,  and  France 
had  much  in  the  analogy  of  her  existing  usages 
to  reconcile  her  to  a  female  reign.  The  crown 
resembled  a  great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefs  were 
universally  capable  of  descending  to  women. 
Even  at  the  consecration  of  Philip  himself, 
Maud,  countess  of  Artois,  held  the  crown  over 
his  head  among  the  other  peers.  And  it  was 
scarcely  beyond  the  recollection  of  persons  liv- 
ing, that  Blanche  had  been  legitimate  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  Saint 
Lewis.  For  these  reasons,  and  much  more 
from  the  provisional  treaty  concluded  between 
Philip  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (in  relation 
to  the  rights  of  the  daughter  of  Lewis  X),  it 
may  be  fairiy  inferred,  that  the  Salic  law,  as  it 
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was  callcld,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle  at  that 
time,  as  has  been  contended/'  Hallam,  vol.  1. 
p.  45,  46. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  the  Salic  law, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  applicable  to 
this  question :  De  terra  autem  Salica  nuUai 
portio  haereditatis  mulieri  veniat,  sed  ad  virilem 
sexum  tota  terrse  haereditas  perveniat ;  or,  as  it 
is  given  in  another  original  edition  of  the  code  j 
De  terra  vero  Salica  in  mulierem  nulla  portia 
hiereditatis  transit,  sed  hoc  virilis  sexus  acquirit^ 
hoc  est,  filii  in  haereditate  succedunt ;  sed  ubi 
inter  nepotes  et  pronepotes,  post  longum  tern- 
pus,  de  alode  terra  contentio  suscitatur,  tunc 
non  per  stirpes,  sed  per  capita  dividantur- 
Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  448. 

(c)  The  reigning  king  of  Navarre  "  was  grr  nd- 
8on  of  Louis  Hutin  (Louis  X.)  by  his  daughter 
Jane,  and,  if  Edward's  pretence  of  claiming 
through  females  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown  }  the  consciousness  of  which 
seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  his  depraved 
mind  as  an  excuse  for  his  treacheries,  though 
he  could  entertain  very  little  prospect  of  as-* 
sorting  the  claim  against  either  contending 
party.  John  had  bestowed  his  daughter  in 
Carriage  on  the  king  of  Navarre ;  but  he  very 
Sdon^  gave  a  proof  of  his  character  by  procur- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  king's  favourite, 
Charles  de  la  Cerda  (the  constable  of  France).--^ 

A  A   2 
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Eloquent  and  insinuating,  he  was  the  favourite 
of  the  people,  whose  grievances  he  affected  to 
pity,  and  with  whose  leaders  he  intrigued/' 
Hallam,  ibid,  p.  54,  55. 

(d)  The  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Navarre,  since  it  had 
been  inherited  by  the  counts  of  Champagne. 
These  were  ceded  to  Philip  VI.  in  exchange 
for  the  counties  of  Angouleme  and  Mortain, 
with  some  other  districts  ^  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  John  Angouleme  was  ex- 
changed for  Mante  and  Meulan,  both  in  Nor- 
mandy, as  were  also  the  counties  of  Evreuz 
and  Mortain,  with  some  other  places  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Navarre.  Abrege  de  PHist. 
tome  S.  p.  382  ;   tome  4.  p.  10. 

(e)  — "  There  stood  in  his  way  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  X,  three  of  Philip  the  Long 
(Philip  v.),  and  one  of  Charles  the  Fair 
(Charles  IV.).  Aware  of  this,  Edward  set  up 
a  distinction,  that,  although  females  were  ex- 
cluded from  succession,  the  same  rule  did  not 
apply  to  their  male  issue;  and  thus,  though 
his  mother  Isabel  could  not  herself  become 
queen  of  France,  she  might  transmit  a  title  to 
him.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the  commonest 
rules  of  inheritance :  and  if  it  could  be  re- 
garded at  all,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterwards  the 
famous  king  of  Navarre,  who  stood  one  degree 
nearer  to  the  crown  than  Edward.'*    Ibid.  p. 
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47.  The  argument  from  proximity  of  blood 
appears  thus  to  have  been  liable  to  strong  ob- 
jections. 

(J^  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  Rochelle,  Agenois, 
Perigord,  Limosin,  Querci,  Reuergue,  Angou- 
mois,  the  counties  of  Bigorre,  Gaure,  Pon- 
thieu,  and  Guines,  and  the  towns  of  Mon- 
treuil  and  Calais.  Abrege  de  I' Hist,  tome  4. 
p.  78. 

(jg)  Henault,  vol.  1 .  p.  253.  The  pretension 
which  he  had  to  the  crown,  being  nearer  than 
that  of  Edward,  hindered  the  English  monarch 
from  giving  him  an  effectual  support.  Abrege 
Chron.  tome  4.  p.  114,  115. 

(K)  Henry  count  of  Transtamare,  illegiti- 
mate brother  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, was  in  the  year  1 364  the  leader  of  a  re- 
volt, provoked  by  the  numerous  outrages  which 
had  procured  for  the  king  his  dishonourable  ap- 
pellation. The  revolt  was  supported  by  the 
kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre.  Abrege  de 
PHist.  tome  4.  p.  107. 

(i)  "  Though  an  historian  sixty  years  later 
(Juvenal  des  Ursins)  asserts  that  the  French 
commissioners  attended  at  Bruges,  and  that 
those  of  Edward  made  default,  it  is  certainly 
rendered  improbable  by  the  actual  appointment 
of  commissioners  made  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land on  the  15th  of  November  (the  meeting  of 
Bruges  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  thir- 
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tieth  of  that  month  in  the  year  1361) ;  by  the 
silence  of  Charles  V.  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  so 
good  a  ground  of  excuse ;  and  by  the  language 
of  some  English  instruments,  complaining  ihat 
the  French  renunciations  were  withheld."  Hal- 
lam,  vol.  1.  p.  58,  59. 

(A:)  The  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri,  Burgundy, 
and  Bourbon. 

(/)  This  was  first  noticed  in  the  year  1392, 
at  which  time  the  king  was  twenty-four  years 
old.     Abrege  de  I'Hist.  tome  4,  p.  298. 

(m)  Joan  of  Arc,  a  village  of  Lorraine,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  labourer,  and  had  been  al- 
ways employed  in  keeping  cattle.  Duclos  sup- 
poses that  Agnes  Sorrel,  the  celebrated  mis- 
tress of  the  king,  who  is  described  as  more  in- 
terested than  himself  for  his  glory,  had  devised 
the'plan  of  engaging  this  young  woman  to  pre* 
tend  a  divine  commission  for  the  deliverance 
of  France.  Life  of  I^wis  XL  vol.  1.  p.  5. 
But  Mr.  Southey  argues  in  favour  of  his  he- 
roine, that  if  she  had  been  acquainted  with  any 
such  plan,  she  could  not  with  that  knowledge 
have  performed  an  enterprise,  for  which  the 
sincerity  of  a  real  enthusiasm  was  necessary. 
Joan  of  Arc,  pref.  Her  enthusiasm  too  was  of 
a  very  regulated  kind,  since  when  she  had  ac- 
complished the  twq  things,  for  which  she  had 
proclaimed  herself  divinely  commissioned^  by 
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raisingthe  siege  of  Orleans  and  crowning  the 
king  at  Rheims,  she  demanded  permission  to 
retire,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  con^ 
tinue  her  exertions  in  the  public  cause.  The 
credit  which  she  obtained  with  the  court  is 
attributed  by  historians  to  two  proofs  which 
she  exhibited  of  her  inspiration :  one  of  these 
was  that  ^he  discovered  the  king  in  disguise, 
though  she  had  never  before  seen  him ;  the 
other  that  she  demanded  to  be  armed  with  a 
sword,  which  was  found  in  an  ancient  tomb, 
when  a  search  had  been  made  agreeably  to  her 
direction.  In  corroboration  of  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Southey  it  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  (vol.  1.  p.  78,  79,  note)  has  assigned  cogent 
arguments  from  dates,  for  depriving  Agnes 
Sorrel  of  the  glory  of  having  been  instrumental 
in  tlie  deliverance  of  her  country,  by  dissuad- 
ing the  king  from  despairing  of  the  kingdom 
when  Orleans  was  besieged,  though  the  tradi* 
tion  is  as  ancient  as  Francis  I.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Agnes  had  rendered  herself 
popular  by  using  her  influence  in  a  generous 
patronage  of  merit,  and  so  obtained  in  return 
more  credit  than  she  could  justly  claim. 

(n)  In  that  year  the  French  landed  at  Sand- 
wich, and  carried  away  some  plunder.  Abrege 
de  THist.  tome  5.  p.  256. 

(o)  Calais  and  Guisnes  were  recovered  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1558. 

(p)  They  had  not  the  power  of  convening 
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the  States  general,  though  the  commissioners 
sent  to  the  bailiwicks  had  that  of  assembling 
the  provincial  states.     Mably,  liv.  5.  ch.  2. 

(jl)  The  king  engaged  to  reform  the  coin- 
age, and  not  to  make  any  alteration  of  it  iu 
future ;  the  extortions  practised  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown  were  proscribed;  the  adminis- 
tration of  various  inferior  tribunals  was  regu- 
lated and  restrained  ;  and  military  officers  were 
required  to  complete  their  companies.   Ibid. 

(r)  Still  however,  retaining  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  feudal  government,  the 
lords,  while  in  the  requests  and  remonstrances 
which  they  presented  to  the  sons  of  Philip  IV, 
they  left  to  the  king  the  power  of.  publishing 
laws,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  diso- 
beying, if  the  laws  should  prove  disagreeable  to 
them.  In  the  reigns  of  these  princes  accord- 
ingly began  to  be  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
the  king  is  the  legislator,  but  that  he  ought  to 
govern  according  to  the  laws ;  by  which  was 
meant  that  he  could  make  new  laws,  but  could 
not  abrogate  the  old.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
often  as  Philip  VI.  assembled  the  states,  the 
prince  and  the  nation  reciprocally  declared  their 
wants,  and  that  the  king  published  in  his  own 
name  the  regulations  required  by  his  jpeople ; 
hence,  as  the  ordinances  appeared  to  be  the 
work  of  the  prince  alone,  the  states  appear  to 
have  begun  to  think,  that  they  possessed  only  the 
power  of  making  remonstrances.    Ibid,  note  4. 
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(s)  Dauphin^  was  ceded  by  its  count  in  the 
year  1 343,  in  favour  of  Philip  the  second  son 
of  Philip  VI,  and  the  cession  was  completed  in 
the  year  1349,  the  count,  in  his  affliction  for 
the  loss  of  his  only  son,  having  determined  to 
retire  from  the  world.  After  this  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  younger  son  of  the  king,  the  title  of 
dauphin  was  always  given  to  the  eldest,  but  the 
province  was  never  relinquished  to  these  princes 
after  the  year  1440.  Henault,  vol.  1.  p.  246, 
247. 

(0  This  insurrection  was  so  named  according 
to  some  from  the  Jacques  a  linen  dress  worn  by 
the  common  people,  or  according  to  others  from 
one  Jacques  Bonhomme,  who  was  their  leader. 
Abrege  de  PHist.  tome  4.  p.  65.  According  to 
Mezeray  the  name  was  derived  from  the  con- 
temptuous appellation  of  Jacques  Bonhomme^ 
given  by  the  gentry  to  the  peasants.  Abrege 
Chron.  tome  4.  p.  120.  This  writer  remarks, 
that  the  government  would  have  been  over- 
thrown, if  the  towns  had  joined  the  insurgents  ; 
but  that  this  union  was  hindered  by  the  fear  of 
pillage.  Tbe  spirit  of  insurrection  began  among 
the  Flemings,  who  were  always  tenacious  of 
their  privileges,  and  had  at  this  time  become 
conscious  of  their  ability  to  maintain  them* 
To  their  example  Froissart  ascribes  the  tumults, 
which  broke  out  about  the  same  time  in  France 
and  England.     These  were  however  but  sepa- 
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rate  indications  of  that  general  spirit  of  free- 
dom, which  was  then  rising  in  those  classes,  on 
whom  the  superior  orders  of  society  had  long 
trampled.     Hallam,  vol.  I.  p.  64,  65. 

(«)  The  English  at  his  death  retained  posses* 
sion  only  of  Calais,  Bourdeaux,  and  some  other 
places  of  less  importance.  Abrege  de  i'Hist. 
tome  4.  p.  222. 

(v)  Of  that  earlier  period  Mably  remarks. 
On  ne  refusoit  pas  de  preter  la  foi  et  rhommage, 
parce  qu'on  y  etoit  accoutum^ ;  mais  on  violoit 
ses  engagemens  sans  scrupule,  parce  qu'on  pou- 
Voit  le  faire  impunement.     Liv.  2.  ch.  5. 

(w)  One  day,  when  La  Hire  came  to  give 
him  an  account  of  some  very  important  affiiir^ 
the  king  showed  him  the  preparation  made  fi>r 
a  banquet,  and  asked  his  opinion :  I  think,  said 
La  Hire,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lose  a  kingdom 
with  more  gaity.     Henault,  vol.  1.  p.  S06. 

(,r)  Comines  remarks,  that  this  standing  army 
was  raised  in  imitation  of  the  princes  of  Italy^ 
so  that  to  Italy  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
this  great  resource  of  sovereignty,  the  habits  of 
commerce  having  there  introduced  the  prao* 
tice,  while  they  furnished  the  means,  of  sup« 
porting  mercenary  forces. 

(^)  It  became  his  maxim,  that  the  man  who 
did  not  know  how  to  dissemble,  was  unfit  to 
govern.    Duclos.  vol.  3.  p.  SS8. 

{z)  When  most  of  the  demands  of  provinces. 
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lands,  places,  and  pensions  had  been  conceded 
by  the  king,  the  princes  of  the  league  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  public  good,  but  came 
to  no  decision ;  and  the  people  were  even  sub- 
jected to  additional  oppression,  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  those,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  their  protectors.  Dammartin,  who 
was  one  of  the  confederates,  said  to  another  of 
them,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  this  league 
had  been  the  league  of  the  public  mischief. 
Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  188. 

(ad)  The  death  of  Mary,  occasioned  by  fall- 
ing from  her  horse,  had  rendered  the  Flemings 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Maximilian  and 
his  son  ^  ^nd  they  were  therefore  well  disposed 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  young  duke,  that 
they  might  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  liberty.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  king  of  France  required 
•only  Artois  as  a  dowry,  they  added  Franche 
Comte,  Masconnois,  Auxerrois,  and  Charolois. 
Abrege  de  PHist.  tome  5.  p.  413;  Abrege 
Chron.  tome  4.  p.  665. 

(bb)  A  pension  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  was 
punctually  paid  in  Lcifidon  to  Edward,  who 
was  permitted  to  call  it  a  tribute :  seventy-five 
thousand  crowns  were  also  paid  to  him  when  in 
France,  which  the  English  called  a  fine  for  that 
kingdom :  pensions  amounting  annually  to  six- 
teen thousand  were  distributed  among  the  of- 
ficers of  his  court :  and  considerable  presents 
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were  also  given  to  those  officers,  and  to  all  am- 
bassadors, and  to  every  person  sent  from  the 
English  government.  The  acquittances  of  all 
the  English  officers,  except  the  High  Cham* 
berlain,  who  was  too  cautious  to  give  one,  were 
in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  at  Paris.  Comines, 
liv.  6.  ch.  I: 

(cc)  The  house  of  Savoy  was  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  duke 
of  Milan  was  his  ally;  Renfe  king  of  Sicily  in- 
tended to  make  him  his  heir,-  and  to  deliver 
Provence  to  him  :  so  that  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  war  commenced  with  the  Swiss, 
he  would  have  commanded  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries from  the  German  ocean  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, including  Lorraine  and  Provence.  Co- 
mines,  liv.  5.  ch.  1. 

(dd)  Lewis  XI.  raised  four  millions  seven 
hundred  thousand  livres  annually,  equivalent  to 
about  twenty-three  millions  of  the  present  mo- 
ney }  whereas  Charles  VII.  never  levied  more 
than  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand.  He- 
nault,  vol.  1.  p.  324. 

(ee)  The  parliament  was  accordingly  employ- 
ed by  successive  kings  in  forming  a  digest  of 
the  various  customs  observed  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  France.  The  order  was  issued  by 
Charles  VIL  in  the  year  1453 ;  the  work  was 
begun  under  Charles  VIII.  in  the  year  1495; 
but  the  collection  was  not  completed  until  more 
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than  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  the  former.  Though  we  should  include  only 
the  principal  varieties,  we  should  fipd  at  least 
sixty,  for  the  greatest  part  very  different.  Ma- 
bly,  liv.  6.  ch,  6. 

Uf)  The  states  general  were  first  assembled 
in  the  year  1303,  and  for  the  last  time  in 
the  year  1614;  but,  as  Mezeray  has  remarked, 
the  regular  convention  of  the  states  was  ter- 
minated in  the  year  1458,  by  the  great  confu« 
sion  which  the  successes  of  the  English  occa- 
sioned. Abrege  Chron.  tome  4.  p.-119.  After 
this  time  they  were  assembled  only  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  authorizing  some  specific  measures  of 
the  government,  not  for  assisting  in  its  ordinary 
administration. 

igg)  He  in  particular  remitted  one  half  of 
the  taxes,  and  never  imposed  any  new.  The 
expenses  of  his  foreign  expeditions  he  defrayed 
chiefly  by  an  extreme  parsimony.  Henault, 
vol.  1.  p.  353.  Daniel  says  that  he  reduced  the 
taxes  by  a  tenth  part  at  his  accession,  and  after- 
terwards  by  a  third ;  which  reductions  would 
leave  three-fifths,  or  rather  more  than  the  half 
of  the  original  assessments.  Abrege  de  PHist. 
tome  6.  p.  2.  He  provided  one  injudicious  re- 
source in  the  room  of  taxes  by  the  sale  of  finan- 
cial offices.     Abrege  Chron.  tome  5.  p.  121. 

(M)  In  this  spirit  he  began  his  reign,  telling 
Lewis  de  la  Trimouille,  who  had  defeated  and 
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taken  him  prisoner  before  his  accessimi,  that  it 
did  not  become  the  king  of  France  to  avenge 
the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  had 
for  his  coat  of  arms  a  royal  bee  surrounded  by 
a  swarm,  with  this  inscription,  non  utitur  acu* 
leo  rex  cui  paremus.  Henault»  vol.  I .  p.  8S8» 
946. 

(ii)  In  the  reigik  of  Henry  VUI.  indeed,  wheft 
the  government  had  been  recently  strengthened 
by  the  union  of  the  two  rival  houses,  England 
took  a  part  in  the  general  policy  of  the  coAti-* 
nent,  of  which  that  monarch  aflfected  to  hold 
the  balance ;  adopting  as  hi»  motto  the  wordd, 
cui  adhcereo  prsest:  and  Elizabeth  was  the 
leader  of  the  great  party  of  the  Pfotestants^ 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Roman  Ca»- 
tholic  powers :  but  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  this  queen  to  the  revolution,  or  during  eighty- 
six  years,  the  English  government  may  be  cob- 
sidered  as  occupied  with  its  own  processes^ 

(^kk)  The  king  assembled  his  troops  at  Lyons 
in  the  month  of  July,  arrived  at  Ast  in  Pied- 
mont on  the  ninth  of  September,  and  made  his 
entry  into  Naples  on  the  twenty-second  of  Fe- 
bruary, having  then  become  master  of  almost 
the  whole  kingdom.    Abrege  de  PHist*  tome 

5.  505,  506,  532. 

(//)  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  John,  king  of 
France,  was  married  to  John  Galeas  Yiscomti 
the  first  duke  of  Milan  ^  a  match  by  which. 
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says  Mezeray,  tome  4.  p.  1 35,  the  princess  was 
sold  for  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold, 
to  assist  in  paying  the  ransom  of  the  king,  the 
Slim  required  by  the  English  being  three  mil- 
lions of  gold.  '  Ibid.  p.  133.  This  was  the  first 
connection  formed  between  the  families  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  of  the  princes  of  Milan. 
Valentine,  a  princess  of  the  latter  family,  was 
married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  son  of  Charles 
V ;  and  it  was  then  stipulated,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  Milan  should  devolve  to  her,  if  her  bro- 
ther should  die  without  heirs,  which  case  actu- 
ally occurred :  but  Francis  Sforza,  who  had 
married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased duke,  possessed  himself  of  Milan,  and 
left  to  Valentine  only  the  pretension.*  Lewis 
XII.  was  the-  grandson  of  Valentine,  and  had 
himself  been  duke  of  Orleans  before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 

Of  the  history  ofEnglandf  Jrom  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  qf  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1307,  to 
that  qf  the  reign  qf  Henry  IV.  in  the  year 
1399. 


Edward  II 1307 

King  deposed,       > 

Edward  III.         y ^^^^ 

fVar  with  France 1339 

Treaty  qf  Bretigni 1 860 

War  with  France 1369 

Richard  II 1377 

Insurrection  of  the  populace     .     .     •  1381 

King  deposed 1399 


In  a  former  part  of  this  Course  I  employed 
three  successive  lectures  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English  government  from  the 
establishment  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  which  was 
the  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
the  successive  introduction  of  the  two  distinct 
classes  of  the  representative  members  of  the 
legislature,  the  knights  of  shires  and  the  bur- 
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gesses.  These  two  classes  however  do  not  ap- 
pear to  h^ve  been  yet  formally  assodiated  in 
one  common  a.<serably,  separated  from  the 
temporal  lords  and  the  prelates,  but  seem  to 
have  existed  only  as  the  elements  of  a  future 
combination.  The  combination  appears  to 
have  been  effected  in  the  period  which  I  now 
propose  to  consider,  comprehending  the  three 
reigns  of  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  and  Richard 
II ;  and  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  with  which 
it  concludes,  evinced  the  importance  of  the  new 
assembly  of  representatives,  even  by  the  efforts 
which  the  king  successfully  employed  to  cor- 
rupt its  independence. 

Of  the  three  reigns  which  I  propose  now  to« 
consider,  the  first  and  third  have  a  remarkable 
resemblance,  and  are  not  less  remarkably  con- 
trasted to  the  intermediate  one  of  Edward  III, 
both  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  having  been 
weak  and  incapable  princes,  and  both  having 
been  ultimately  driven  from  the  throne,  where- 
as the  reign  of  Edward  III,  which  lasted  the 
extraordinary  number  of  fifty  years,  was  suc- 
cessful abroad,  and  useful  at  home,  and  con- 
stitutes in  the  whole  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  the  English  history.  We  thus  ob- 
serve two  successive  alternations  of  illustriops 
and  feeble  sovereigns,  the  imbecility  of  Ed- 
ward II.  having  immediately  followed  the  glo- 
rious government  of  the  first  prince  of  that 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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name,  as  that  of  Richard  II.  succeeded  the 
splendid*  rule  of  the  third  Edward.  Such  aU 
ternations  may  however  be  easily  shown  to 
have  been  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a 
mixed  constitution,  in  which  various  powers 
were  to  be  combined  in  very  complicated  rela- 
tions. The  principles  of  political  activity,  eli- 
cited  in  the  reign  of  an  able  and  enterprising 
sovereign,  find  an  opportunity  of  more  free 
exertion  in  the  weakness  and  agitation  of  that 
of  an  incapable  successor,  but  would  probably 
become  mischievously  violent,  if  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  same  liberty  through  two  successive 
reigns;  and  though  another  able  and  enter- 
prising prince  may  again  excite  new  energies 
in  the  social  system,  yet  under  such  a  govern- 
ment all  the  various  agencies  of  the  state  will 
be  retained  in  their  subordination,  and  hin- 
dered  from  producing  disturbance  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  influence  of  the  vigorous  government 
of  Edward  I.  has  been  already  shown  to  have 
consisted  partly  in  effecting  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  afler  the  protracted  struggles  of 
the  preceding  period,  and  partly  also  in  be- 
stowing a  very  important  improvement  on  the 
system  of  English  legislation,  and  in  introduc* 
ing  into  the  councils  of  the  nation  the  order 
of  burgesses,  which  completed  the  representa* 
tive  part  of  those  assemblies.    When  public 
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order  had  been  thus  restored,  the  principles  of 
a  sound  legislation  had  been  established,  and 
the  materials  of  the  popular  part  of  our  mixed 
constitution  had  been  completed,  the  con- 
trasted government  of  Edward  II,  it  may  easily 
be  shown,  would  prove  most  directly  favour- 
able to  the  farther  growth  and  improvement 
of  that  constitution,  by  affording  to  the  yet 
humble  representatives  .  of  the  popular  inte- 
rests the  opportunity  of  acquiring  political  im- 
portance. 

The  weakness  of  Edward  II.  was  conspi- 
cuous in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign. 
Retiring  from  Scotland,  which  his  father  had 
prepared  to  subdue  for  the  third  time,  and  dis- 
banding the  powerful  army,  which  had  be^n 
provided  for  the  enterprise,  he  at  once  con- 
vinced hi3  subjects  of  his  utter  incapacity  for 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  The  remainder  of 
his  reign  of  twenty  years  was  consonant  to  such 
a  beginning.  Successively  devoted  to  two  un- 
worthy favourites.  Piers  Gavaston  and  Hugh 
le  Despenser,  he  abandoned  to  their  rapacity 
and  mismanagement  the  interests  of  his  people, 
and  to  support  them  against  the  popular  hatred 
involved  himself  in  struggles,  which  at  length 
became  ruinous  to  his  own  authority. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  *  Hume,  tliat  all 

BB  2 
•  HiBt.  of  England,  yoL  2.  p.  359,  S60.  Lond.  1770. 
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the  European  kingdoms,  especially  that  of 
England,  were  at  this  time  unacquainted  with 
the  office  of  a  prime  minister;  and  that  a 
prince  so  feeble  as  Edward  II.  had  no  other 
means  of  procuring  tranquillity,  than  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  devoting  his  whole  autho- 
rity to  some  baron,  who  should  be  enabled  by 
his  own  power  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of 
the  crown,  for  supplying  this  deficiency  of 
political  arrangement  preparation  was  made 
by  the  struggles,  which  were  provoked  by 
the  unworthy  favourites  of  this  incapable 
prince;  these  struggles  may  ' accordingly  be 
considered  as  the  prototypes  of  the  consti- 
tutional interference  of  the  parliament  in 
the  selection  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
irregular  indeed  and  violent  as  the  constitu- 
tion was  yet  very  imperfectly  formed,  and 
the  habits  of  all  classes  of  people  were  tu- 
multuary and  disorderly,  but  still  tending  to 
dispose  the  minds  of  men  to  exercise  a  more 
peaceable  and  legitimate  interposition  in  the 
management  of  the  executive  government, 
when  a  more  perfect  constitution,  and  more 
improved  political  habits,  should  have  qua- 
lified .them  for  such  proceedings.  If  Ed- 
ward, instead  of  attaching  himself  to  incapa- 
ble favourites,  had  adopted  the  expedient  men- 
tioned  by  the  historian,  and  committed  his 
authority  to  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Lancaster, 
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the  great  leader  of  the  nobles,  the  result 
might  indeed  have  been  niore  favourable  *to 
his  own  quiet,  but  could  not  have  been  equally 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  freedom.  In  such 
a  case  either  no  struggle  would  have  occurred, 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  earl  overbearing 
all  opposition,  and  supporting  the  monarch  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pageantry  of  a  crown  j  or 
if  any  party  of  the  nobles  had  been  provoked 
to  resistance,  the  contest  would  have  been  a 
civil  war  of  feudal  chieftains,  destroying  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  without  establishing 
any  principle  of  the  constitution  ;  or  lastly  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  might  have  been  able  to  as- 
sume that  crown,  the  power  of  which  he  al- 
ready exercised,  and  his  administration  would 
thus  have  terminated  in  a  simple  change  of  the 
reigning  family.  But  the  unconquerable  pre^ 
dilection  for  unworthy  favourites,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  characteristic  passion  of  this 
prince,  produced  a  different  and  more  useful 
effect ;  for  the  power  of  the  crown  being  dele- 
gated to  persons  wholly  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  opposition  of  the  nobles, 
and  provoking  public  animadversion  by  their 
misconduct,  the  abuses  of  the  government  be- 
came subjects  of  parliamentary  enquiry,  and 
the  formal  deposition  of  the  sovereign,  which 
concluded   the   political    struggle,    esttiblished 
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the  supremacy  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  nation. 

It  does  not  indeed  appear  distinctly  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  parliament  acted  any  im- 
portant part  in  this  interesting  crisis ;  but  we 
observe  that  appeals  were  made  by  both  par- 
ties to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  that  *  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  even  vindicated  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  in  a  sermon,  the 
text  of  which  was  these  words,  *•  the  voice  of 
the  people  the  voice  of  God."  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  t  the  first  perfect  copy  of  a  coro- 
nation-oath, which  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
is  that  which  was  administered  to  Edward  II : 
it  is  not  indeed  certain  that  a  form  so  particu- 
lar was  first  used  on  that  occasion ;  but  as  this 
prince  had  already  discovered  his  incapacity, 
and  his  attachment  to  a  favourite,  and  had 
even  provoked  a  combination  of  the  nobles,  by 
which  his  coronation  was  delayed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  more  especial  precautions 
M'ere  then  employed,  than  had  been  before 
perceived  to  be  necessary.  In  this  oath  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  claimed  as  established 
by  the  Saxon  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
without  any  reference  to  the  royal  charter  of 
John,  which  appears  to  have  been  considered 
only  as  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  usages ; 
and  the^king  is  required  to  observe  and  enforce 

*  Pari.  Hist  vol.  1.  p.  186.        t  Bapioi  vol.  1.  p.  389. 
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all  the  statutes,  which  the  community  of  his 
kingdom  should  judge  fit  to  enact. 

The  right  of  deposing  the  king  on  account 
of  incapacity  was  *  first  maintained  in  the  year 
1321  by  the  lords  who  confederated  to  crush 
the  two  Despensers^  the  favourite  and  his  fa- 
ther, but  the  banishment  of  these  two  obnoxi- 
ous  individuals  was  the  only  measure  on  which 
they  insisted ;  six  years  afterwards  the  principle 
was  carried  into  execution  by  the  queen,  jea- 
lous of  the  ascendancy  which  these  men  had 
gained  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  who  had 
soon  revoked  the  sentence  of  their  banishment, 
and  reinstated  them  in  their  former  power. 
That  the  queen  should  have  been  the  chief 
agent  in  this  revolution  was  important  to  the 
general  stability  of  the  government,  as  it  hin- 
dered the  precedent  of  parliamentary  interposi- 
tion from  becoming  popular  with  the  nation. 
The  conduct  of  that  princess  was  reprehensible 
in  so  many  respects,  that  t  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  people  should  soon  begin  to  regard 
her  with  abhorrence.  The  public  feeling  was 
shocked  when  she  was  seen  deserting  a  husband 
whose  only  crime  was  his  natural  incapacity, 
associating  herself  with  the  enemies  of  him 
whom  she  was  bound  to  cherish  and  support, 
and  rendering  her  young  son  an  instrument  of 
a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  dignity  of  his 

*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  L.  p.  161.        f  Hume,  vol.  2.  p.  $76. 
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father;  and  the  persuasion  soon  entertained^ 
that  she  had  engaged  in  a  criminal  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  discontented  barons,  exalted 
the  moral  disgust  of  the  people  into  indignation 
and  hatred.     The  cruel  murder  of  the  deposed 
king,  which  completed  what  had  been  begun  in 
the  violation  of  the  sovereign  authority,  filled 
up  the  measure  of  the  public  reprobation,  and 
completed  the  unpopularity  of   a  precedent, 
which  might  else  have  been  too  acceptable  in  a 
nation  just  rising  to  the  enjoyment  of  political 
liberty. 

As  the  vigorous  reign  of  Edward  I.  had  been 
necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
the  improvement  of  the  government,  after  the 
long  series  of  agitations  which  the  kingdom  had 
experienced  during  several  preceding  reigns,  so 
was  another  reign  of  authority  and  success,  af- 
ter the  more  violent  struggles  of  that  of  the 
second  Edward,   most  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation and  farther  improvement  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  that  of 
the  third  prince  of  this  name,  the  long  duration 
of  which  also,  even  exceeding  that  of  the  first 
Edward,  allowed  full  time  for  the  operation  of 
its  salutary  influences- 
It  has  been  remarked  by  *  Hume,  that  Eng- 
land enjoyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
his  administration,  a  longer  interval  of  domestic 

*  Hume,  vol.  2*  p.  511. 
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tranquillity,  than  any  with  which  she  had  been 
blessed  in  any  former  period,  or  than  she  expe- 
rienced in  many  following  ages.  Su€h  an  in- 
terval of  order  would  of  itself  have  been  very 
favourable  to  the  adjustment  of  a  government^ 
in  which  contending  interests  were  struggling 
for  their  situations ;  but  a  very  imperfect  con- 
ception would  be  formed  of  the  reign  of  thiis 
illustrious  monarch,  if  it  were  limited  to  the 
mere  consideration  of  the  public  tranquillity 
which  it  bestowed.  Though  it  is  (a)  a  question, 
whether  the  regular  formation  of  the  house  of 
commons  should  be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  or  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  must  be  referred  the  establishment  of 
•  three  most  important  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  the  illegality  of  raising  money  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  the  necessity  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
for  any  alteration  of  the  law,  and  the  right  of 
the  commons  to  enquire  into  public  abuses,  and 
to  impeach  the  counsellors  of  the  sovereign. 
These  were  most  valuable  landmarks  of  the 
public  liberties,  in  erecting  which  fifty  years  of 
a  reign  of  ability  were  usefully  employed.  The 
civil  liberty  of  individuals  too  was  secured  in 
this  reign,  as  well  as  the  political  liberty  of  the 
government,  since  in  it  were  first  ascertained 

*  HallfUD,  YoL  2.  p.  247. 
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bjr  a  statute  the  cases  of  high  treason,  a  statute 
which  still  remains  unaltered,  though  (6)  in  one 
respect  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  extend 
its  construction.  Such  a  statute  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  formal  convention  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  specifying  the  cases 
in  which  the  executive  power  might  be  legally 
exerted  in  support  of  the  sovereign,  and  there- 
by protecting  the  people  against  such  an  exer* 
cise  of  it,  as  might  render  it  the  instrument  of 
tyrannical  oppression. 

The  military  enterprises  in  which  this  prince 
was  continually  engaged,  while  they  maintained 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  by  di- 
recting against  an  external  enemy  the  inqui- 
etude of  his  subjects,  imposed  on  him  a  neces- 
sity of  soliciting  frequent  supplies  from  his  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  procured  for  the  parlia- 
ment, and  more  particularly  for  the  lower  or- 
ders of  that  body,  a  degree  of  importance  which 
coidd  not  otherwise  have  been  attained.  It  has 
accordingly  been  observed  by  •  Hume,  that  he 
took  care  in  every  measure  of  moment  to  ob- 
tain the  approbation  of  the  parliament,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  require  that  they  should 
give  him  their  support,  and  that  the  parliament 
in  this  manner  rose  into  higher  consideration 
during  his  reign,  and  acquired  a  more  regular 
authority,  than  in  any  former  period.    The  his- 

*  HiBt.  of  England,  vol.  2.  p.  514. 
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torian  too  remarks  that  even  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  during  turbulent  and  factious  times 
was  naturally  oppressed  by  the  greater  power 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  barons,  began  to  ap- 
pear of  some  importance  in  the  constitution. 

The  historian  has  indeed  *  remarked,  that 
they  mistake  very  much  the  genius  of  this  reign, 
who  imagine  that  it  was  not  very  arbitrary ;  but 
his  opinion  seems  to  have  been  founded  in  an 
erroneous  comparison  of  the  practices  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  If  at  this  time,  when  the  rights  of 
all  classes  haVe  been  accurately  ascertained,  and 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  maintain  them 
with  a  jealous  apprehension  of  the  remotest  con- 
quences  of  slight  and  indirect  infringements,  a 
sovereign  should  adopt  measures  similar  to  many 
employed  by  Edward  III,  he  would  justly  be 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  because  such  measures 
would  be  repugnant  to  acknowledged  rights, 
and  would  therefore  imply  a  determination  to 
disregard  and  to  violate  the  known  principles  of 
the  constitution.  But  the  same  judgment  can- 
not reasonably  be  formed  of  the  conduct  of  a 
prince,  in  whose  time  the  political  system  was 
but  developing  its  principles,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons  were  so  accustomed  to  flagrant 
irregularities,  that  t  it  was  even  found  neces- 
sary to  prevail  with  the  nobility  to  promise,  that 

*  Hist,  of  England,  ▼ol,  2.  p.  517.    f  Hume,  vol.  2.  p.  522. 
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they  would  not  any  longer  give  protection  to 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  To  autho- 
rise us  to  pronounce  a  reign  in  such  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  cause  of  freedom^  it 
is  sufficient  that  *  the  numerous  applications 
which  Edward  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  na- 
tional assembly,  contributed  to  encrease  and  to 
ascertain  its  powers  and  privileges,  as  well  as  to 
arrange  and  establish  the  forms  of  its  proceed- 
ings ;  and  that  numerous  confirmations  of  the 
Great  Charter,  however  they  might  serve  to 
show  that  its  provisions  had  been  frequently 
violated,  yet  must  have  given  additional  vali* 
dity  to  this  venerable  record  of  the  national 
rights.  And  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  before  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  house 
of  commons  had  been,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  clases  of  representative  members,  the 
knights  of  shires  and  the  deputies  of  boroughs, 
yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  t  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  it,  or  in  the  year  1 S43,  do  we  find  the  first 
express  mention  of  a  clear  distinction  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  parliament.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  foreign  enterprise,  not  domestic  usur- 
pation, was  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  this 
able  prince ;  and  to  support  the  efforts  which 
he  deemed  necessary  to  his  gloiy,  he  was  con- 
tented to  avail  himself  of  that  organ  of  consti* 

•  Millar's  Hist.  View  of  the  EogL  Got.  vol.  2,  p.  168. 
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tutional  freedom,  by  vfhich  his  pui*pose  might 
best  be  facilitated,  though  he  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  irregular  expedients* 

When  a  house  of  commons  had  been  regularly 
and  formally  constituted,  representing  at  once 
the  landed  gentry  and  the  traders,  and  conse- 
quently a  very  considerable  proportion  both  of  the 
population  and  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
it  necessarily,  though  not  immediately,  acquired 
an  authority,  which  was  felt  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  administration :  special  circum- 
stances might  for  a  time,  as  under  the  princes 
of  the  family  of  Tudor,  diminish  its  importance 
in  the  constitution  ;  but  the  causes  of  that  im- 
portance were  still  secretly  working  in  the  en- 
creasing  wealth  and  information  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  and  eVen  then  preparing  {he 
ascendancy  of  popular  influence.  In  a  *  former 
lecture  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  coalition  of 
the  two  classes  of  representative  members  was 
an  effect  of  the  singular  adjustment  of  the  seve- 
ral orders  of  the  nation,  the  decline  of  the  lesser 
barons  having  been  contemporary  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  towns,  and  the  two  orders 
being  thereby  disposed  to  an  union,  while  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  neither  so  overbearing 
as  to  be  independent  of  the  assistance  of  the 
inferior  orders  in  repressing  the  aristocracy,  nor 
yet  so  much  reduced  as  to  abandon  the  country 

*  Lecture  15. 
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to  a  Struggle  between  the  towns  and  the  no« 
biiity.  How  much  indeed  this  important  mch- 
dification  of  the  government  depended  on  pe* 
culiar  circumstances,  receives  a  remarkable 
illustration  from  the  legislative  constitution  of 
Scotland,  which,  though  influenced  by  an  imi- 
tation of  the  English  institutions,  continued  to 
consist  of  but  a  single  assembly. 

The  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons 
of  England  would  indeed  have  been  very  im- 
perfect, if  the  right  of  election  had  not  been 
extended  to  the  rear-vassals,  or  those  who  did 
not  hold  their  lands  immediately  of  the  crown, 
because  by  this  extension  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion alone  could  that  assembly  become  the 
general  representative  of  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country,  instead  of  being  merely  a  feu- 
dal deputation  from  less  considerable  vassals  of 
the  sovereign.  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
of  this  change  also,  which,  like  the  formation 
of  the  house  of  commons  itself,  did  not  extend 
to  Scotland,  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  epoch ; 
it  *  grew  out  of  the  changing  condition  of  the 
country,  and  being  gradual  like  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  it  did  not  attract  the  at- 
tention of  those  before  whose  eyes  it  was  ef- 
fected. 

While  the  constitution  was  thus  providing 
the  important  organ,  by  which  popular  senti- 

*  Lecture  IS, 
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ment  was  to  exercise  its  influence  on  the  go- 
vernment, a  moral  revolution  was  coramenc- 
ingt  which,  while  it  favoured  the  eternal  inte- 
rests of  mankind,  could  best  furnish  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  the  principles  of  political  inde- 
pendence. Pressed  down  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  human 
intellect  at  length  rose  in  England  against  the 
oppression,  indignation  prompted  enquiry  into 
the  true  nature  and  the  origin  of  abuses  so 
galling  and  intolerable,  and  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  gave  a  beginning  to  that  reformation, 
which  was  a  revolution  in  the  policy,  not  less 
than  in  the  religion  of  Europe.  John  WiclifFe, 
born  *  about  the  year  1 324,  began  in  the  year 
1360  to  expose  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy, 
and  twenty  years  afterwards  made  his  appeal 
to  the  authentic  records  of  divine  truth  by  pre- 
paring the  (c)  first  English  translation  of  the 
Bible.  From  the  honest  and  bold  representa- 
tions of  this  patriarch  of  reformation  some 
knowledge  of  a  purer  religion  was  propagated, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  on  the  continent 
of  Europe :  in  England  (d)  so  late  as  the  year^ 
1521,  and  therefore  in  the  very  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  disciples  of  Wicliffe  were  still  very 
numerous  ;  and  (e)  his  writings,  carried  to  Bo- 
hemia after  the  death  of  (/)  the  queen  of 
Richard  II,  by  those  who,  having  been  her  at- 

•  Lewis's  Life  of  Wicli&.  p.  1.  8.  66.  Lond.  1720. 
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tendants,  then  returned  to  their  own  country, 
(^)  marked  out  the  way  for  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  who  about  fifteen  years  af- 
terwards opposed  themselves  there  to  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Romish  church. 

In  considering  the  great  revolutions  of  his- 
tory it  is  particularly  interesting  to  notice  the 
adaptation  of  circumstances,  by  which  the 
chief  agents  are  trained  and  excited  to  the' 
duties  which  they  have  to  discharge }  and  a 
curiosity  of  this  kind  may  receive  ample  gra- 
tification in  observing  those,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  influenced  the  sentiments, 
and  to  have'  stimulated  the  exertions,  of  the 
original  reformer  of  England.  Gifled  with 
superior  talents  for  the  acquisition  of  theolo- 
gical learning,  and  disciplined  in  the  exercises 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  might  notwith- 
standing have  been  but  an  eminent  professor  of 
divinity,  if  (h)  the  encroachments  of  the  men- 
dicant friars,  who  interfered  with  the  order  of 
that  seminary  in  the  most  vexatious  manner, 
had  not  roused  his  academic  feelings,  and  pro- 
voked him  to  expose  the  numerous  abuses  of 
these  enemies  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
The  distinction  which  he  acquired  in  this  con- 
jtroversy  *  having  procured  for  him  the  suc- 
cessive appointments  to  the  mastership  of  Ba- 
liol  College,  and  the  wardenahip  of  Canterbury 

*  Lewis,  p.  8,  drc; 
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Hall,  he  was  by  the  hostility  of  a  new  primate 
expelled  from  the  latter  situation,  though  he 
had  been  placed  in  it  by  the  founder,  and  his  ex- 
pulsion was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
to  whom  he  had  appealed.  While  Wicliffe  was 
thus  involved  in  a  personal  contention  with  the 
hierarchy,  he  found  himself  also  engaged  in  a 
common  cause  with  his  sovereign  Edward  III, 
who  was  thus  constituted  his  patron  and  pro- 
tector. The  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  V.  most 
unseasonably  *  thought  it  proper  in  the  year 
1366  to  demand  of  this  monarch,  that  he 
should  perform  the  homage,  and  pay  the  tri- 
bute, td  which  his  predecessor  John  had  weakly 
submitted  to  be  bound.  It  seems  indeed  as  if 
such  a  demand  could  be  made  of  such  a  prince 
only  under  the  influence  of  such  an  infatuation, 
as  has  been  described  by  the  prophet  to  be  pre- 
paratory to  the  ruin  of  those  who  are  doomed 
to  destruction.  The  parliament  was  immedi- 
ately consulted  by  Edward,  and  a  rejection  of 
the  papal  claims  declared  to  be  the  unanimous 
sense  of  ^he  legislature.  A  monk  had  however 
the  hardihood  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of 
the  pontiff,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of 
the  parliament  that  they  should  be  resisted 
even  by  force  j  and  Wicliffe,  by  publishing  an 
argument  in  reply  to  this  writer,   connected 

VOL.  III.  •  c  c 
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hiniself  with  his  sovereign  in  opposing  the 
abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  system^  and  was  on 
this  account  noticed  at  the  royal  court,  parti- 
cularly hy  the  duke  of  Lancaster  brother  of  the 
king.  In  the  progress  of  the  contention  which 
was  thus  begun  between  the  papacy  and  the 
English  government,  two  embassies  *  were  sent 
to  treat  with  the  pontiff  about  (i)  the  uaur* 
patiohs,  by  which  he  had  encroached  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England,  and 
Wicliffe,  the  champion  of  the  royal  cause, 
was  named  in  the  latter  deputation :  though 
the  embassy  did  not  reach  Avignon,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pontiff^  but  was  met  at  Bruges  by 
the  papal  deputies,  the  appointment  however 
afforded  him  some  opportunity  of  taking  a 
nearer  view  of  the  papal  court ;,  and  accord* 
ingly  after  his  return  he  inveighed  with  so 
much  asperity  against  the  pontiff,  that  he 
even  denominated  him  ^  Antichristt  the  proud 
worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed 
of  clippers  and  purse*kerversJ^ 

The  spirit  of  reformation,  originally  prompted 
by  a  virtuous  and  enquiring  mind,  and  yet  more 
strongly  excited  by  circumstances  so  fitted  to 
stimulate  its  activity,  was  indulged  by  Wicliffe 
*to  a  considerable  extent,  though  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  .that  he  did  not  in  all  particulars 
proceed  as  far  as  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 

^  Lewis,  p.  2S,  dec. 
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omtray.  Even  io  the  fourteenth  he  could  per- 
ceive the  utter  want  of  foundation  *  for  the 
fl(iiritual,  as  well  as  for  the  temporal  preten«> 
sions  of  the  papal  sovereignty ;  he  t  raised  his 
warning  voice  against  that  triumph  of  blinded 
and  blinding  superstition,  the  monstrous  dao 
trine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  above  all  he  ut-* 
tered  the  bold  declaration,  which  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  religion  of  protestants,  that  the  sa« 
cred  scriptures  alone  are  the  authority  of  our 
belief.  It  has^  indeed  been  (it)  objected  to  hia 
notions  of  religion,  that  he  did  not  inculcate 
that  righteousness  which  is  by  fidth;  and  it 
seems  that  he  insisted  rather  on  virtuous  prac- 
tice than  on  the  doctrine  of  our  acceptance 
through  the  mediation  of  a  Redeemer :  but  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
great  as  they  were,  had  not  however  reached 
the  enormity  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  re« 
former  should  not  yet  have  been  led  to  look  to 
another  principle  of  the  divine  acceptance  than 
the  merit  of  any  human  performances.  Wic* 
liffe  appears  to  have  been  the  Baptist  of  the 
Reformation,  who  denounced  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  and  pointed  to  the  true  source 
of  religious  instruction,  but  did  not  himself  dip* 
rectly  and  explicitly  communicate  the  doe- 
trine* 

•  c  c  2 
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In  this  manner  was  the  precious  seed  of  the 
Reformation  prepared  in  England,  while  pecu- 
liar circumstances  had  on  the  continent,  as  shall 
hereafter  be  shown,  provided  a  fit  soil  for  re- 
ceiving it,  and  raising  it  in  due  time  to  its  ma- 
turity.   That  the  principle  of  this  great  revo- 
lution of  religion  should  have  been  deeply  laid 
among  the  people  of  England,  was  not  only 
consonant  to  the  causes  which  had  formed  the 
moral  character  of  the  nation,  but  was  also 
suitable  to  the  function  which  it  afterwards 
discharged  in  the  federative   combinations  of 
European  policy.     As  the  separation   of  the 
protestants  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome  was 
the  main  principle  of  the  political  equilibrium 
at  length  established  among  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
destination  of  England,  that  it  should  support 
the  party  of  the  Protestant  states  against  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  nations,  it  appears  to 
have  been  fitting  that  the  party  which  the  go- 
vernment  should  ultimately  maintain  in  the 
general  system,  should  have  had  an  early  be- 
ginning in  its  own  domestic  arrangements,  and 
have  been  entwined  with  the  original  growth 
of  its  own  free  constitution.  As  indeed  the  fede- 
rative policy  of  Europe  was  but  a  development 
of  that   of   tlie  Germanic  empire,  Germany 
also  required  an  arrangement  of  circumstances, 
which  should  render  it  an  especial  scene  of 
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the  Reformation ;  but  such  an  arrangement 
was  primarily  necessary  to  the  government, 
which  should  be  prepared  to  protect  the 
Protestants  of  Europe,  when  in  that  deve- 
lopment the  two  combinations  of  states  should 
have  been  forined  with  their  opposing  inte- 
rests. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Edward  III.  in  his 
invasions  of  France,  and  the  heroic  character 
and  achievements  of  his  son  the  celebrated  black 
prince,  have  chiefly  attracted  attention  to  this 
memorable  reign ;  and  they  well  deserve  your 
consideration  for  their  remoter  influences, 
though  if  regarded  merely  in  relation  to  mili- 
tary enterprise,  they  were  as  unimportant  as 
any  other  project  of  ambition,  which  has  daz- 
zled the  imagination  of  a  warrior.  The  mili- 
tary glories  of  this  memorable  reign  were  in- 
deed so  transitory,  that  before  its  conclusion 
the  English  were  stripped  of  all  their  acquisi- 
tions, except  the  single  town  of  Calais,  and  a 
small  neighbouring  district;  but  its  eventual 
operation  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  interests 
of  the  government  has  been  so  permanent,  that 
even  in  the  present  day  we  are  experiencing 
the  results. 

To  one  obvious  operation  of  these  foreign 
hostilities  I  have  already  alluded,  that  they 
necessitated  the  king  to  seek  frequent  sup- 
plies  of  money  from  his  subjects ;  and  I  may 
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now  add,  that  by  the  popularity  o£  their  suc- 
cess they  diq)08ed  the  people  to  comfLy  witb 
the  requisitions  of  their  sovereign,  thu»  es^ 
tablishing  an  habitual  dependence  of  the  crovn» 
oB  the  aifyport  of  the  parliament,  and  par^ 
ticularly  attaching  importanee  to  the  iuie- 
rior  and  representative  orders  of  the  legiala* 
ture.  This  was  the  operation  of  the  French 
war  on  the  domestic  interests  of  England,  vety 
dtflferent  indeed  from  that  with  which  it  acted 
on  the  government  of  France ;  in  the  former 
country  it  reduced  the  crown  ta  depend  cot 
the  parliament  and  the  people,  and  in  the 
latter  -it  ended  in  exalting  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, by  affi>rding  it  an  opportunity  oS  90 
quiring  tlie  glory  of  recovering^  its  ancient  dci* 
minion. 

Of  its  operation  on  the  external  interests  of 
Ea^and  one  part  appears  to  hai^e  consisted  ta 
having  turned  into  a  diiferent  coiu*se  that  m^ 
tional  ardour,  which  must  otherwise  have  beeat 
employed  in  acceraplishii^  the  subjiq^oa  eC 
tbe  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland^  and 
would  thus  have  precluded  all  the  lesults^ 
which  arose  in  a  later  period  £rom  the  long^ 
continued  distinctness  of  the  two.  govern- 
msnts.  That  Scotlaad  had  not  been  sub- 
dued by  Edward  II,  naust  ^  be  ascrihedl 
to    the    weakness    and   misconduct    o£   that 

*  Henry,  vol.  7.  p*  ISl* 
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prince;     indeed    if    be    had    prosecuted    the 
war  with  vigour  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
the  total  and  £na(  rednction  o£  that  country 
would  most  probably  have  been  then  effected. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantage  which  had  been 
thus  given  to  the  Scots  by  the  imbecility  of  Ed- 
ward II,  his  successor  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign  had  driven  them  from  all  regular  resist- 
ance, but  ♦  just  at  that  time  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  this  object,  by  the  notoriety  that  the 
king  of  France,  in  his  apprehensrou  of  the  mar^ 
tial  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  English   mo- 
narch, had  resolved  to  aiibrd  a  very  powerful 
assistance  to  that  party  of  the  Scots,  which  stiH 
maintained  its  independence.     We  have  t  al- 
ready seen  that  Edward  I,  the  same  prince  who 
effected  the   reduction  of  the  prrncipalfty  of 
Wales,  d&A  yet  by  his  too  eager  auibition  aKenatd 
the  then  friendly  government  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  give  a  beginning  to  that  auti* 
pathy,  which  served  to  maintain  their  separa- 
tion :  in  the  reign  of  his  grandson  the  encreased 
resources  of  the  English  nation,  directed  by  a 
prince  of  distinguished  ability,  were  suflficient 
to  overcome  the  resistance  which  had  been  thus 
Excited ;  but  we  see  this  monarch,  when  he  had 
his  priiEe  almost  within  his  grasp,  drawn  away 
from  his  favourite  enterprise,  and  induced  to 

•  Henry,  toI.  7.  p.  201, 202.        f  Vpl.  2.  |^  14S. 
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waste  in   foreign    hostility  the   overwhelming 
power  of  his  people. 

While  the  French  war  was  thus  instrumental 
in  protecting  by  a  military  diversion  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  Scotland,  it  served  to  give  be- 
ing to  that  permanent  spirit  of  animosity  and 
national  rivalry,  which  has  alienated  the  two 
nations  of  France  and  England,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  for  the  opposite  posi- 
tions in  which  they  have  been  placed,  as  the  two 
presiding  states  in  the  federative  system  of  the 
policy  of  Europe.  Before  Edward  III.  invaded 
France  *  many  causes  had  operated  to  prodoce 
a  very  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions. The  casual  and  temporary  hostilities  of 
their  sovereigns  had  not  been  followed  by  any 
bloody  or  dangerous  event,  which  could  leave  a 
lasting  impression  in  the  minds  of  either  peo- 
ple ;  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  were  proud 
of  their  French  or  Norman  extraction,  and  af- 
fected to  use  the  language  of  that  country  in 
all  public  transactions,  and  even  in  familiar  con- 
versation ;  and  as  the  English  court  and  camp 
were  always  full  of  nobles,  who  had  come  from 
some  province  or  other  of  France,  the  two  na* 
tions  had  been  during  several  centuries  more 
intermingled  than  those  of  any  two  distinct 
countries  mentioned  in  history.  From  this  time 
however  that  amicable  communication  ceased, 

*  Hume,  vol.  2.  p.  418. 
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^and  the  French  and  En^sh  began  to  act^  as  if 
they  had  been  destined  by  nature  to  be  ene* 
mies.  Our  humanity  must  lament  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  spirit  of  alienation,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  to  the  condition  of  two 
nations,  whose  functions  in  the  general  system 
were  so  directly  opposed ;  and  if  Hume  has  re- 
marked that  the  animosity  has  existed  princi- 
pally on  the  part  of  the  English,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  function  of  the  English 
government,  which  consisted  in  restraining  the 
ambition  of  a  predominating  rival,  required  a 
jealous  vigilance  of  opposition. 

One  of  the  causes  which  had  previously  main- 
tained an  amicable  intercourse  of  the  two  na- 
tions was  the  prevalent  use  of  the  French  lan- 
giuage  among  the  English;  this  was  however 
gradually  diminished  as  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  rose  into  political  importance,  and 
brought  with  them  the  native  dialect  which 
they  had  never  relinquished.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  triumph  of  the  language  of 
the  lower  orders  over  that  of  the  court  was 
public  and  decisive ;  for  in  its  thirty-sixth  year, 
or  in  the  year  1362,  it  was  *  enacted,  agreeably 
to  a  petition  of  the  commons,  that  all  pleadings 
and  judgments  in  the  courts  of  Westminster 
should  be  expressed  in  the  English,  though  en- 
rolled in  the  Latin  language ;  and  it  was  also 
ordained  that  schoolmasters  should  teach  their 

•  Pari.  Hilt  Tol.  1.  p.  292. 
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scbolaFs  to  tramlatir  nto  th^  Englislif  imtead  of 
tlie  Ff  eneh  language. 

Though  the  FFCDch  war  af^pears  to  have  been 
neeessarj  both  to  the  domestic  and  to  the  1a» 
reign  concerns  of  the  Engtisb  gof  emment,  k 
does  not  appear  that  any  consideration  of  these 
concerns  rendered  it  expedient  that  the  acqui* 
sitions  of  Edward  should  be  retained  after  Ma 
death.     The  two  succeeding  reigns  were  pe- 
riods of  agitation,  in  which  foreign  war  eoutd 
not  with  advantage  have  added  to  the  depend 
ence  of  the  crown,  nor  was-  the  nation  snfficf- 
ently  disengaged  to  threaten  the  independence 
of  Scotland  ;  while  to  the  remaining  operation 
of  exciting  a  spirit  of  hostile  rivaFry  between 
France  and  England,  as  well  aa  Co  that  of  ef- 
fecting the  interior  development  of  the  Frenck 
monarchy,  the  alternation  of  triwnpb  and  de- 
feat was  the  most  farourabfe  arrangement  of 
events.    We  according  find  that,,  wrtbin  three 
years  before  the  conclusion  of  hr»  long  reign, 
no  more  was  preserved  of  all  these  possessions 
than  was  just  sufficient  fbr  securing  to  the 
English  an  entrance  into  France,  when  m  the 
following  reign  of  Henry  V.   they  should  be 
i^ain  in  a  srtnatfon,  in  which  they  might  derive 
advantage  from  a  struggle  with  their  contf- 
nentat  neighbours. 

The  concFusion  of  this  Ibng  and  illustrtons 
reign  exhibited  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the 
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growth  of  parliamentsiy  importancev  wbich  had 
been  so  much  favocured  by  the  milttary  enter* 
prises  oi  the  kmg ;  the  effot t  indeed  was  then 
unavailing,  but  it  prepared  the  way  fos.  the  more 
dficisive  struggles^  which  afterwards  drove  his 
unworthy  successor  from  the  throne.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  Me  of  Edward  III,  a  youiq^ 
son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  acquired  suck 
an  ascendancy,  that  he  even  incurred  a  auspi* 
cion  €^  meditating  to  set  aside  the  heir  of  the 
crowRy  when  hia  father,  the  black  prince,  should 
have  sisnk  into  that  grave,  which  seemed  then 
ready  to  receive,  him ;.  and  the  king  was  yet 
more  dishonoured  by  4dM  shameful  influence 
which  Alice  Pierce  of  Perreis  had  gained 
over  his  decltnisig  age>  and  which  she  abased 
in  the  most  scandalous,  aaanner,  not  only  by 
causing  him  to  squander  the  pnbUc  money  in 
ofltentotioua  expensesi,  but  aba  by  iatespoaiiig 
for  interested  purposes  even  in  the  ordinary 
administratioB  of  justice.  The  dscumstances 
of  the  time  however  affi>rded  strength  to  thi» 
Q(i|M»tian*pas^  ioi  the  parliameni,  and  aup^ 
ported  them  is  the  attack  wfaiek  they  made  ooi 
the  power  a£  the  two  favourites  The  *  black 
pffiace,  jeakNis  of  the  dnke  of  Lancaster,  took 
a  deeided  part  ia  thek  proceedings ;.  and  it  was 
ledf  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Fieter  de  1b 
Mare^  a  servant  of  the  carl  of  March^  who  by 

^  Halfa0D|.vsl.  s.p.860iec* 
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his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  a  second  son  of 
the  king,  stood  before  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in 
his  pretension  to  the  throne.  Thus  encouraged 
and  assisted,  the  parliament  proceeded,  not 
only  to  require  that  the  council  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve 
persons,  whose  consent  should  be  necessary  in 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  but  also 
to  impeach  certain  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
the  friend  and  creature  of  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  to  restrain  the  interference  of  Alice  Fer- 
rers in  the  administration  of  justice,  under  the 
penalties  of  forfeiture  and  banishment.  The 
prince  of  Wales  however  died  soon  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament;  the  favourites 
recovered  their  influence,  and  Peter  de  la  Mare 
was  thrown  into  prison  j  and  a  parliament  as* 
sembled  in  the  following  year  restored  those 
who  had  been  impeached,  and  repealed  the  or* 
dinance  against  Alice  Ferrers. 

It  *  has  been  well  observed  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  earl  of 
March,  in  exciting  a  parliamentary  opposition, 
instead  of  encountering  their  adversaries  by 
violence,  indicates  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  constitution  of  the  government.  It  has 
also  been  justly  remarked  that  this  exertion  of 
aristocratical  influence,  while  it  gave  a  pow* 
erful  impulse  to  the  efforts  of  the  commons^ 

•  Hallam,  toL  2.  p^  5M2,  %S. 
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and  particularly  tended  to  establish  their  right 
of  control  over  public  abuses,  served  also 
to  maintain  between  them  and  the  nobles  a  re- 
lation and  harmony,  which  could  not  generally 
be  expected  to  subsist  between  the  two  orders. 
The  balance  of  our  constitution  has  been  com- 
monly noticed,  but  men  have  rarely  remarked 
the  extraordinary  combinations,  by  which  its 
parts,  though  opposed,  are  yet  united,  and 
all  are  bound  together  in  one  common  in- 
terest 

The  crisis  formed  by  the  death  of  Edward 
III.  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  parliament,  as  the  heir  of  the  crown 
was  then  but  ten  years  old,  and  the  deceased 
king,  though  he  had  taken  care  to  ascertain 
the  succession  of  his  grandson,  had  not  estab- 
lished any  plan  of  government  for  a  minori- 
ty. On  this  occasion  the  commons  stood  for- 
ward, though  they  contented  themselves  *  with 
praying  that  the  lords  would  appoint  a  council 
of  regency,  and  choose  guardians  and  tutors  for 
the  young  prince.  In  this  parliament  indeed  a 
t  large  proportion  of  the  knights,  who  had  sat 
in  that  which  impeached  the  Lancastrian  party, 
were  again  returned;  and  Peter  de  la  Mare, 
now  released  from  prison,  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  representatives  of  the  commons 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  express  their  sentiments 

•  Pari,  Hiit.  vol.  1.  p.  S40.        f  Hallam,  vol.  2.  p.  26S. 
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with  the  freedom  by  whidi  he  had  been  already 
distinguished. 

The  commons  did  not  at  first  claim  any  im- 
mediate share  in  the  regulation  of  the  goverO'* 
ment,  but  contented  themselves  with  petition- 
ing that  the  lords  would  form  the  necessary  de- 
terminations. In  the  same  parliament  however 
they  ventured  to  assert  other  pretensions ;  they 
*  prayed  that  those  who  had  been  minister! 
of  the  late  king  might  be  removed  from  die 
royal  council,  that  the  officers  of  the  king's 
court  should  be  restrained  from  maintaining  by 
their  influence  suits  and  contentions»  that  the 
principal  of  these  officers  should  during  the 
minority  of  the  king  be  elected  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  that  a  parliament  should  be  assem- 
bled once  in  every  year.  In  proposing  that  the 
great  officers  should  be  chosen  in  the  parlia* 
ment  the  commons  seem  to  have  designed,  that 
the  selection  should  not  be  committed  wholly 
to  the  lords ;  these  however  assumed  the  right 
of  choosing  them,  and  the  commons  acquiesced. 
The  reason  assigned  for  assembling  a  parlia^ 
ment  every  jrear  was  limited  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  subsidy  which  was  voted  in 
this  parliament  for  the  prosecution  of  the  wat 
with  France,  was  entrusted  specially  to  the  care 
of  two  citizens  of  London,  who  were  sworn  in 
parliament  to  its  execution. 

♦  Pari.  Hi8t.T0l.  1.  p.  S42. 
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During  this  minority  the  admimstration,  ma- 
naged by  the  council  and  great  oflScers  ap- 
pointed ill  the  parliament,  was  kept  together 
by  the  secret  authority  of  the  king's  uncles,  e»- 
pecially  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  As  this  in- 
terval was  very  favourable  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  commons,  so  was  it  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable'  combination  of  circumstances 
which  iassisted  in  preserving  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  *  habits  of  obedience  which  the 
barons  had  contracted  during  the  long  and  vi- 
gorous reign  of  Edward,  continued  to  influ- 
ence their  conduct ;  the  authority  of  the  king's 
three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York, 
and  Gloucester,  served  to  repress  the  spirit  of 
turbulence,  which  the  opportunity  of  a  new 
and  minor  reign  might  have  tempted  them  to 
indulge ;  the  ambition  of  these  princes  them- 
selves was  restrained,  not  only  by  the  undeUK 
able  title  of  Richard,  but  by  the  afiectionate 
regard  which  the  people  entertained  for  the 
memory'  of  his  father  the  black  prince,  and  also 
by  the  opposition  which  each  might  expect  to 
receive  from  the  two  others ;  and  lastly  the  age 
and  experience  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  authority  which  he  had  enjoyed  under  the 
late  king,  gave  this  nobleman  such  an  ascend- 
ancy over  his  brothers,  as  enabled  him  to  act 

*  Home,  vol.  l.p.9. 
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with  the  power,  though  without  the  title  of  a 
regent. 

During  nine  of  the  ten  years,  which  the  mi- 
nority comprehended,  the  government  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  council  thus  directed  and 
controlled ;  but  the  king  then  broke  from  the 
restraint  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  his  un- 
cles, and  attaching  himself  to  an  unworthy  fa- 
vourite, Robert  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  gave 
occasion  to  those  troubles,  which  at  length  ter- 
minated in  his  deposition  and  his  death.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  period  of  tranquil,  but  not 
vigorous  administration,  the  popular  part  of 
the  legislature  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring new  authority  in  the  government,  and 
in  the  subsequent  period  of  disorder  its  powers, 
thus  augmented,  found  an  ample  occasion  of 
exertion.  The  entire  reign  therefore,  which 
comprehended  twenty-two  years,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts,  the 
one  of  which  permitted  the  undisturbed  growth 
of  the  representative  order  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  other  afforded  a  season  of  public  dif- 
ficulty, in  which  it  could  best  make  trial  of  its 
strength. 

The  commons,  who  in  the  first  parliament  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  had  exhibited  so  many  in- 
dications of  an  independent  spirit,  displayed  in 
the  course  of  his  minority  other  proofs  of  their 
encreasing  importance  in  the  constitution.     In 
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the  second  year  of  this  reign  *  they  requested, 
that  an  account  should  be  laid  before  them  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  subsidy  of  the  preced- 
ing year  had  been  expended,  and  the  request 
was  granted,  though  with  a  vain  protestation 
against  the  operation  of  the  precedent :  in  the 
fifth  they  presented  a  remonstrance  about  the 
abuses  of  the  king's  government,  and  also  about 
the  violences  practised  by  the  nobles,  who  unit- 
ed in  confederacies  for  their  mutual  support : 
and  in  the  ninth  they  manifested  in  a  very  re- 
markable instance  an  enlightened  jealousy  of  the 
crown,  resolving  that  a  subsidy  should  cease  dur- 
ing a  short  interval,  lest  it  should  be  thence* 
forward  claimed  as  a  rightw 

Though  a  considerable  degree  of  tranquillity 
was  maintained  among^  the  higher  orders  of  so- 
ciety during  the  minority  by  the  causes  which 
have  been  specified,  yet  was  the  public  peace 
disturbed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  -populace, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1381,  distinguished 
by  the  assumed  appellation  of  one  of  its  leaders 
Wat  Tyler.  The  insurrection  was  t  a  result  of 
the  effervescence  excited  in  various  states  of 
Europe  by  the  operation  of  those  causes  of  ge- 
neral improvement,  which  had  begun  to  act 
with  somewhat  augmented  power  in  the  four- 

VOL.  III.  D  D 
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teenth  century ;  and  had  been  in  some  degree 
prepared  by  the  reports  of  similar  commotions, 
which  had  first  occurred  in  Flanders,  and  after- 
wards in  France.     In  England  indeed  there  ex- 
isted a  peculiar  occasion  for  such  an  effort  of 
the  lower  orders,  since  *  in  that  country,  which 
was  even  then  possessed  of  the  principles  of  a 
free  government,  and  has  since  become  the  pe- 
culiarly favoured  seat  of  civil  liberty,  personal 
slavery  was  at  this  time  more  general  than  in 
any  other   country  of  Europe  j    apparently  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  anomaly,  but  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  to  the  observation,  that  none 
are  more  tenacious  of  their  own  liberty,  than 
those  who  are  masters  of  the  liberty  of  others* 
Whatever  were  the  causes,  which  rendered  per- 
sonal slavery  more  general  in  England  than  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  they  seem  in  this 
view  to  have  remotely  assisted  in  rearing  the 
structure  of  its  free  constitution.     The  succes- 
sive invasions  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and 
the  Normans,  with  the  wars  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms,  may  sufficiently  explain  the  existence  of 
so  much  civil  degradation. 

Though  the  principle  of  disorder  existed  ge- 
nerally among  the  lower  orders  of  various  coun- 
tries, it  might  be  expected  that  the  more  im- 
proved government  of  England  would  exhibit 
some  distinguishing  character  even  among  its  in- 

*  Froissart,  iiv.  2.  ch.  74. 
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surgentSi  by  which  they  should  be  discriminated 
from  the  lawless  rioters  of  other  states ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  interesting  to  compare  the  Eng- 
lish insurrection  with  the  Jacquerie  of  France, 
which  had  preceded  it  twenty-three  years.  The 
insurgents  of  France  *  have  been  described  as  a 
ferocious  rabble,  goaded  into  rebellion  in  the  ge- 
neral anarchy  of  the  state  by  the  unrestrained 
violences  of  the  upper  orders,  and  seeking  the 
revenge  of  their  intolerable  sufferings  in  such 
more  than  brutal  cruelties  as  united  against 
them  the  nobles  of  all  the  parties  by  which  it 
was  distracted,  the  French,  the  English,  and 
that  of  Navarre,  and  brought  down  upon  them  a 
sudden  ruin.  The  insurgents  of  England  .were 
t  also  driven  to  resistance  by  the  oppressions 
of  the  upper  orders,  but  these  were  such  as 
had  been  sanctioned  by  partial  laws,  not  the  vio- 
lences of  a  lawless  nobility  availing  themselves 
of  the  suspension  of  all  regular  government ; 
and  the  mutineers,  instead  of  seeking  their 
whole  satisfaction  in  the  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  their  superiors,  committed  indeed  nu- 
merous violences,  but  however  proposed  various 
regulations,  by  which  they  conceived  that  their 
interest  would  be  effectually  secured ;  nor  were 
these  regulations  in  truth  liable  to  any  other 

D  D  2 
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objection,  than  that  the  nation  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  The  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  freedom  of  commerce  in  market-towns,  and 
a  commutation  of  the  sei*vices  of  villenage  into 
a  fixed  rent  of  lands,  were  the  equitable,  though 
not  yet  practicable  demands  of  the  English  po- 
ptdace.  Charters  of  compliance  were  granted 
by  Richard  to  two  considerable  bodies,  which 
immediately  dispersed  when  they  had  been  thus 
gratified;  these  charters  were  however  soon 
afterwards  revoked  by  the  parliament,  and  the 
populace  were  for  the  present  reduced  to  their 
former  condition. 

It  may  indeed  be  believed  that,  though  the 
populace  were  then  again  subjected  to  their 
former  grievances,  their  resistance  had  not  been 
wholly  destitute  of  efiicacy  in  meliorating  their 
condition,  as  it  must  have  taught  the  upper  or- 
ders the  possibility  of  their  union,  and  the 
danger  of  their  discontent;  we  know  at  least 
that  a  salutary  effect  of  this  kind  was  produced 
in  regard  to  that  peculiar  grievance,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  lower  orders  had  been  roused  to  re- 
sistance by  the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax,  which, 
though  (/)  in  some  small  d^ree  modified  in  re- 
gard to  the  wealth  of  difierent  classes  of  the 
people,  was  still  to  the  poor  exceedingly  bur- 
thensome  and  oppressive  \  and  (m)  the  result  of 
their  resistance  was  that  this  iniquitous  mode  of 
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assessment  was  then  abandoned.     A  tax  is.  a 
contribution  of  property,  and  to  exact  it  from 
persons  instead  of  property  was  in  truth  to  op- 
press the  poor  for  the  relief  of  the  rich,  and 
merited  the  chastisement  by  which  alone  per- 
haps the  latter  could  be  taught  to  observe  a. 
more  equitable  principle  in  the  imposition  of 
the  public  burthens.     To  support  the  splendoc 
of  a  monarchy  by  maintaining  the  distinctions 
of  a  numerous  aristocracy,  the  public  burthens 
of  France  were  thrown  chiefly  on  the  lower 
orders ;  but  in  England,  where  the  principle  of 
the  government  was  an  intimate  union  of  the 
interests  of  all  the  various  orders,  combining 
them  in  one  common  feeling  of  national  incor- 
poration, it  was  desirable  that  some  crisis  should 
occur,  in  which  this  important  question  might 
be  fl.nally  decided  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

Before  the  minority  of  Richard  was  ccnu 
eluded,  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  in  this  interval  had  been  regularly  encreas- 
ing,  was  by  the  conduct  of  the  king  brought  at 
once  into  violent  action,  which  at  length  was 
carried  to  the  extremity  of  deposing  the  sove- 
reign, and  changing  the  succession.  Edward 
II.  had  been  deposed  for  incapacity  and  misgo- 
vernment,  but  his  son  was  substituted  for  him, 
and  thus  the  succession  was  undisturbed;  in 
this  other  instance^  though  the  king  had  no 
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pineal  heir,  an  heir  did  exist,  Roger  (n)  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  Marche,  and  this  heir  was  set  aside 
by  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  in  favour 
of  the  more  remote  pretension  of  Henry  IV : 
the  latter  case  of  deposition,  which  followed  the 
former  at  the  distance  of  seventy-two  years, 
was  thus  brought  nearer  to  that  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  almost  three  centuries  afterwards 
placed  William  III.  upon  the  throne,  though 
connected  only  by  a  marriage  with  the  reigning 
family. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  Richard  •  be- 
came impatient  of  the  restraint  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  uncles,  and  breaking  from  it  de- 
voted himself  to  his  favourite  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford ;  the  princes  of  the  royal  .family  and  the 
chief  nobility  immediately  united  all  their  power 
in  opposing  the  new  administration ;  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  being  popular  with  the  house 
of  commons,  that  house  was  induced  to  com- 
mence an  impeachment  of  the  chancellor,  the 
carl  of  Suffolk.  Though  the  principle  of  im- 
peachment was  not  wholly  new,  this  was  t  the 
first  instance  of  the^  impeachment  of  a  minister 
of  the  king,  lord  Latimer,  who  was  impeached 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  hav^ 
ing  being  only  steward  of  the  royal  household. 
The  circumstances  of  the  reign  of  Richard  ap- 

*  Home,  vol.  3.  p.  14—16.        \  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  1. 
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pear  to  have  presented  a  very  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  this  great  function 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  king 
having  first  vainly  attempted  to  suppress  the 
impeachment  of  his  favourite  by  withdrawing 
from  his  parliament,  contented  himself  with  sti- 
pulating that  no  other  of  his  ministers  should 
be  attacked;  the  chancellor  was  accordingly 
dismissed  from  his  office,  aiid  the  impeachment 
was  suffered  to  proceed:  the  result  however 
was  not  tragical,  for  though  the  earl  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  he  was  discharged  by  the 
king  soon  after  the  parliament  had  been  dis- 
missed. 

It  is  alleged  by  *  Hume,  that  the  charges 
urged  against  the  earl  of  Suflblk  were  of  the 
most  frivolous  nature,  as  the  proofs  of  them 
were  most  defective :  but  he  has  omitted  to 
notice  t  the  second  article,  charging  the  chan- 
cellor with  neglecting  to  enforce  an  ordinance 
which  had  been  approved  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  government;  and  the  third,  dis- 
tinctly accusing  him  of  the  misapplication  of 
the  money  produced  by  a  tax,  which  had  been 
imposed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  sea.  '  Of  the  evidence  by  which  the 
charges  were  supported  Walsingham  t  has 
stated,  that  they  were  so  fully  proved,  that  the 

•  Vol.  3.  p^  17-  t  Pari-  Hiit.  vol.  I.  p.  307. 
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king  shook  his  head,  and  said,  alas  Michael! 
see  what  thou  hast  done ! 

Though  the  commons  did  not  impeach  any 
other  of  the  ministers,  they  did  not  consider  the 
prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Suflblk  as  a  sufficient 
remedy  of  the  abuses  of  the  government,  but 
proceeded  to  appoint,  in  (o)  conjunction  witli 
the   other  house   of  parliament,   a   council   of 
eleven  lords,  to  regulate  with  the  lliree  chief 
officers  of  the  crown  the  affairs  of  tlie  kingdom 
for  one  year.     By  this  measure,  says  •  Hume, 
the  king  was  in  truth  dethroned,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  power  was  suspended  during 
the  existence  of  such  a  commission.     But  the 
fair  consideration  of  such  a  proceeding  appears 
to  be,  not  that  it  was,  as  the  historian  repre- 
sents, a  usurpation   of  the   aristocracy,   which 
they  designed  to  perpetuate,  but  rather  that  it 
was   an  irregular  effort  of  reformation,    una- 
voidable in  a  government  in  which  the  several 
parts  of  the  constitutional  machine  had  not  yet 
been  adjusted,  and  a  violence  of  movement  was 
inevitable    in   their  reciprocal    counteractions. 
How  great  were  the  abuses  which  provoked 
such  a  measure  has  been  strongly  stated  by  t 
Knighton,  who  alleges  that  by  the  corrupt  con- 
duct of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  public  re- 
venue  was  wasted,  the  king  defrauded,  and  the 
people  oppressed.    And  since  four  years  before, 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  13,         t  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  4€0. 
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as  is  stated  by  *  Walsingham,  the  king  with  his 
privy  council  had  arrogated  and  exercised  a 
power  of  altering  or  annulling  the  regulations 
which  had  been  ordained  by  the  parliament,  an 
extraordinary  interposition  of  the  legislature 
had  become  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
government.  The  measure  adopted  was  indeed 
violent  and  dangerous,  because  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  had  not  yet  been  distinctly 
developed  :  its  violence  served  however  to  ex- 
cite a  reaction,  in  which  all  the  expedients  of 
tyranny  were  employed  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
reformation  ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  strug- 
gle, while  it  brought  down  ruin  on  the  mis- 
guided sovereign,  established  the  triumph  of  the 
parliament,  and  formed  a  precedent  of  liberty, 
to  be  followed  with  less  irregularity  and  vio- 
lence in  an  age  of  greater  political  improve- 
ment. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  no  part  of 
the  history  of  Hume  has  so  remarkably  vio- 
lated the  first  duty  of  an  historian,  as  his  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  obviously 
because  the  revolution  by  which  it  was  termi- 
nated, bore  a  considerable  resemblance,  as  he 
has  himself  intimated,  to  that  later  revolution, 
which  drove  from  the  throne  of  these  countries 
the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  The  partiality  which 
biassed  his  narrative,  has  in  this  part  even  im« 

•  Pari.  Hift,  vol  1.  p.  S93. 
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pelled  him  in  a  direction,  opposite  to  that  which 
he  has  generally  taken  in  describing  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  earlier  princes  of 
England ;  for  though  he  has  shown  himself  de- 
sirous of  exa^erating  the  arbitrary  measures  qf 
others  of  these  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  exte- 
nuating the  conduct  of  the  Stuarts,  yet  has  * 
be  represented  this  prince  as  conducting  him- 
self during  a  period  of  eight  years  from    the 
termination  of  his  minority,  or  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  actual  administration  of  the 
government,  with  much  moderation.     As  an  in- 
stance of  the  misrepresentation  of  the  historian 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  though  t  he 
has  mentioned  an  act  of  parliament  by  which 
authority  was  given  to  a  committee  of  both 
houses  to  finish  all    business    not  previously 
concluded,  and  has  inferred  from  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,  that  however  mischievous  it  might  eventu- 
ally prove  thus  to  devolve  upon  a  small  number 
of  persons  the  whole  power  of  the  two  houses, 
it  was  yet  the  uninfluenced  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, he  has  suppressed  a  passage  contained  in 
ihe  narrative  of  Walsingham,  one  of  his  own 
authorities,  which  t  n^entions  that  the  persons 
so  conunissioned  proceeded  to  treat  of  other 
matters  belonging  to  the  parliament,  besides 

«YoLS.p,96.  t  Hud,  p.  87,  S8.        t  Hist  p.  ^94^ 
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those  which  had  been  specially  referred  to 
theniy  and  that  the  king  caused  the  records  of 
the  parliament  to  be  altered,  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  their  conduct. 

Wlien  Richard  lyas  dissolving  the  parliaments 
which  after  the  impeachment  of  his  chancellor, 
had  transferred  for  a  year  to  a  scjiect  council 
the  whole  authority  of  the  crown,  *  he  made  a 
public  protestation,  that  no  proceeding  of  that 
parliament  should  prejudice  his  prerogative; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  held  at  Notting- 
ham a  council  of  his  favourites, '  which  sum* 
moned  the  sherifis  of  the  adjacent  counties,  and 
demanded  of  them  what  forces  they  could  raise 
for  the  support  of  the  king.     As  the  sherifib 
gave  no  encouragement  to  the  expectation  of 
providing  an  armed  force,  for  maintaining  the 
cause  of  the  king  against  his  people,  a  second 
expedient  was  devised  of  a  pacific  character, 
.and  these  officers  w%re  required  to  take  care, 
that  no  knights  or  burgesses  should  be  returned 
to  the  next  parliament,  except  such  as  should 
have  been   nominated  by  the   king  and  this 
council.     This  other  proposal  having  been  also 
resisted,  as  one  which  the  spirit  of  the  people 
would  not  suffer  to  be  practised,  the  last  and  des- 
perate measure  was  adopted,  of  procuring  opi- 
nions from  the  judges,  which  should  condemn 
the  measures  of  the  opposition.    The  an9W«(i(8 
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of  the  judges  were  indeed  *  agreeable  to  the  ut- 
most wishes  of  the  court,  and  (jp)  pronounced 
every  act  to  be  treasonable  about  which  they 
were  consulted,  even  the  impeachment  of  a  mi* 
nister  unless  sanctioned  by  the  royal  permission. 
The  nation  did  not  however  submit  to  these 
efforts  of  arbitrary  government.     An  t  armed 
force  was  assembled  under  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  marched  towards  London,  and  the 
king  found  it  necessary  to  yield  so  far  to  the 
representations  of  the  duke  and  of  the  lords 
associated  with  him,  that  he  agreed  to  refer  all 
grievances  to  the  determination   of  the  next 
parliament :   that  parliament,    notwithstanding 
ing  (jq)  a  futile  attempt  to  model' the  elections, 
evinced  its  independence  by  impeaching  the 
ministers  and  the  judges,  charging* the  former 
in  particular  X  with  having  caused  the  king  to 
seek  assistance  from  France,  and  to  promise  as 
the  price  of  that  assistance  the  surrender  of 
Calais,  Brest,  Cherburgh,  and  other  possessions 
in  that  country ;  and  this  assembly  called  by 
sorte  historians  the  wondertcorking^  by  others 
the  merciless  parliament,  did  not  separate  until 
almost  all  the  obnoxious    persons    were    ei- 
ther  executed,    or   driven    into    banishment. 
In    the    imperfect    state  of  the  constitution 
§  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  save  the  ho- 
hour  of  the  king  by  a  specific  resolution  of  the 
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lords,  purporting  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
tender  age  of  the  king,  and  the  innocency  of 
his  royal  person,  no  fault  should  be  imputed  to 
him  individually.  The  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters being  but  at  this  time  established,  the  ge- 
neral security  of  the  royal  person  had  not  yet 
become  a  principle  of  the  constitution. 

Richard,  about  two  years  after  the  dissolu« 
tion  of  the  parliament,  which  had  thus  wreaked 
its  vengeance  on  the  instruments  of  his  power, 
declared  himself  of  full  age,  and  immediate- 
ly dismissed  the  officers  who  had  been  placed 
about  him  by  the  p'arliament,  choosing  for  him« 
self  a  new  set  of  ministers.  One  of  the  new 
ministers,  William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Win« 
Chester,  who  had  been  appointed  chancellor,  * 
introduced  so  much  moderation  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  that  during  two 
years  and  a  half  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
harmony  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament.  This  short  interval  of  good  and 
tranquil  administration  seems  however  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  misgovernment  and 
the  violences  which  followed^  as  it  accustomed 
the  parliament  to  submission,  and  so  led  it  on 
to  the  catastrophe  by  which  this  reign  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

Though  the  new  chancellor  was  displaced 
in  the  year  1391,  and  the  king  soon  after* 
wards  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  seizing 
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the  liberties  of  his  capital,  and  of  imposing  on 
the  citizens  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
ibr  some    offence  which    he    had    conceived 
against  them,  still  the  parliament  proved  obse- 
quious, and  •  in  the  yeaf  1394  even  recalled 
those  judges,  who  liad  been  banished  into  Ire- 
land in  consequence  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
Commons.     In  the  year  1397  indeed  a  t  feeble 
attempt  at  remonstrance    was    made    by  the 
lower  house,  particularly  concerning  the  extra* 
vagant  expenses  of  the  royal  household ;    but 
the  offence  was  quickly  expiated  by  a  most  hu- 
miliating submission,  in  which  the  liberties  of 
the  parfiament  were  so  entirely  forgotten,  that 
the  individual  who  had  proposed  the  obnoxious 
measure,  was  brought  to  trial  for  it  before  the 
parliament,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor,' 
though  he  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the 
bishops  because  he  happened  to  be  an  ecclesi- 
astic.    In  tlie  same  year  another  parliament 
also  was  convened,  which  rendered  itself  infa- 
mous  by  other  acts  of  the  basest   servility. 
The  dufce  of  Gloucester  and  two  other  noble- 
men were  impeached  and  convicted  as  traitors, 
for  the  resistance  which  they  had  opposed  to 
Richard  nine  years  before,  and  for  having  in- 
troduced the  impeachment  against  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  and  the  judges,  though  the 
former  proceeding  had  been  pardoned  in  the 
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parliament,  and  the  latter  had  been  sanctioned 
by  its  concurrence ;  and  in  *  the  following  year 
the  slavish  answers  of  the  judges,  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  king  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
were  adopted  in  a  second  session  of  the  same 
parliament,  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
constitution. 

To  account  for  the  extraordinary  proceedings 
which  have  been  just  mentioned,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  t  this  has  been  recorded  as  the  ori- 
ginal example  of  a  parliaiiient,  in  which  a  ma- 
jority was  procured  by  corrupting  the  elections. 
The  general  obsequiousness  of  this  and  some 
preceding  parliaments  was  t  probably  the  result 
of  the  weakness  of  the  commons,  not  then  sup- 
ported by^any  powerful  confederacy  of  the  no- 
bles, who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  king,  per- 
haps through  their  own  disunion. 

The  same  parliament,  which  had  thus  con- 
Bummated  the  triumph  of  tlie  king  over  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  concluded  by  adopting  two 
measures,  which  sealed  its  own  degradation.  On 
^  the  last  day  of  the  second  session  of  this  unwor- 
thy legislature,  though  a  larger  present  supply 
was  voted  than  had  ever  been  given  to  his  grand- 
father, the  subsidy  of  wool,  leather,  and  wool- 

«  Pari.  Hist.  ▼ol.  1.  p.  483.  f  Rapin,  ▼ol.  1.  p.  468. 

%  Hailaxn,  vol.  2.  p.  279/281,  285.  §  Kapin,  vol.  I. 

p.iSG. 
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fdls,  was  settled  on  the  king  for  his  life^  with 
a  vain  protest  indeed  against  the  operation  of 
the  precedent  in  any  future  reign ;  and  *  the 
whole  power  of  the  parliament  was  then  dele- 
gated to  a  committee  composed  of  twelve  lords 
and  six  commoners,  which  was  authorised  to 
despatch  all  matters  left  unfinished,  together 
with  others   depending  on  them.      This  last 
measure   however,   which   devolved  upon   the 
king  and  a  small  junto  the  whole  authority  of 
the  realm,  was  precisely  that   which  hurried 
the  king' to  his  destruction,  and  overthrew  the 
system  of  arbitrary  power,  which  he  had  been 
so  successful  in  erecting.     The  gross  abuses 
which  arose  from  the  delegation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parliament,  have  been  wholly  omit- 
ted by  Hume;  but  have  been  strongly  stated 
by  t  Rapin.     While  the  foreign  interests  of  the 
kingdom  were  whoHy  neglected,  the    minis- 
ters sought  only  to  augment  the  revenue  by  (r) 
new  taxes,  forced  loans,  and  even  direct  acta 
of  extortion ;   and  at  length,  as  the  late  par- 
liament had    annulled    the    pardon    formerly 
granted  to  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, seventeen  counties  were,  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecutions  at  this  time  instituted,  con- 
fiscated to  the  use  of  the  king. 

These  excesses  outraged  and  alienated  the 
people  i  the  oppression  practised  upon  one  emi- 

•  Rapio,  vol  1.  p,  492.  f  VoK  1.  p.  470. 
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nent  individual  provided  them  with  the  leader, 
who  crushed  the  oppressor.  The  duke  *  of  Here- 
ford, son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  having  ac- 
cused the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  slandered 
the  king,  by  imputing  to  him  a  resolution  of 
destroying  certain  lords,  among  whom  was  the 
duke  of  Hereford  himself,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  been  received  into  the  royal  favour,  it 
was  determined  by  the  king  and  the  committee 
of  the  parliament,  that  the  accusation  should 
be  judged  by  combat ;  the  duel  was  however 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  same  authority, 
and  both  dukes  sent  into  banishment,  the  duke 
of  Hereford  for  six  years,  and  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk for  his  life.  In  the  following  year  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  died,  and  his  estates  should  have 
descended  to  his  son ;  but  though  the  duke  of 
Hereford  had  previously  procured  from  the'king 
a  patent  authorizing  him  to  sue  by  his  attorney 
for  any  lands  which  might  descend  to  him,  and 
to  postpone  his  homage  until  his  return,  yet 
was  his  claim  to  the  great  estates  of  his  father 
disregarded,  and  these  seized  for  the  crown. 
The  young  duke  of  Lancaster,  more  irritated 
by  this  spoliation  than  by  his  banishment,  be- 
came from  that  time  the  object  of  the  discon- 
tented ;  these  resorted  to  him'in  his  exile,  be- 
seeching him  to  endeavour  to  redress  their 

VOL.  III.  £  £ 

*  Pari.  Hisl.  vol.  1.  p.  489. 
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grievances  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  determine  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  England,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur.  Such  an  opportunity  was 
soon  furnished  by  the  imprudence,  with  which 
the  king  Went  himself  into  Ireland  with  his 
army  to  repress  an  insurrection.  Richard  re- 
turned indeed  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster^  but 
after  a  delay  of  many  weeks,  occasioned  *  chiefly 
by  an  extraordinary  continuance  of  easterly 
winds;  and  his  rival  had  in  that  interval  so 
completely  secured  his  success,  that  no  expe- 
dient remained  for  him  except  to  offer  a  resig- 
nation of  the  government. 

Tliough  Richard  had  thus  abdicated  his  au- 
thority, it  was  deemed  expedient  for  the  public 
tranquillity  that  he  should  be  formally  deposed, 
and  to  justify  this  measure  thirty-three  articles 
of  accusation  were  alleged  against  him.     Of 
these  the  great  advocate  of  the  Stuarts  t  asserts 
that,  except  some  rash  speeches,  the  reality  oi* 
which  might    well    be    questioned,  the  chief 
amount  <^  the  charge  is  limited  to  the  vio- 
lences of  the  last  two  years,  and  that  these  were 
partly  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  parlia. 
ment,  and  partly  justified  by  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessors.     This  is  a  very  light  method  (^ 
disposing  of  so  grave,  and  so  detailed  an  accu- 

•  Rapio,  vol.  1.  p.  47U       t  Hame,  toL  S,  p.  44—46. 
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sation  *;  but  it  best  suited  tbe  purpose  of  the 
historian.  The  enormities  of  the  preceding 
years  of  his  reign,  which  have  been  briefly  de- 
scribed, appear  quite  sufficient  to  prove  him 
the  enemy  of  a  moderate  and  balanced  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  last  two  years  difiered  from 
the  former  only  as  his  principles  of  misgo- 
venunent  were  then  matured,  and  his  tyran- 
nical disposition  indulged  without  restraint. 
Tliat  his  acts  of  tyranny  were  sanctioned  by 
the  parliament  was  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt, 
for  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  weakness  of 
the  representative  part  of  the  legislature,  to 
render  it  the  instrument  of  the  oppression  of 
the  people.  The  final  issue  however  of  this 
plan  of  tyranny  was  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  very  part  of  the  constitution, 
which  he  had  for  a  time  so  much  corrupted  and 
debased,  as  *  it  taught  the  commons,  by  the  ac- 
tual exercise  of  the  most  solemn  functions,  to 
respect  th^nselves  as  the  depositaries  of  the  in- 
terests and  the  independence  of  their  consti- 
tuents. 

But  whatever  encrease  ihe  importance  and 
power  of  the  parliament  may  thus  have  received, 
mudi  still  remained  to  be  done  for  completing 
the  adjustment  of  the  English  government. 
The  king  stiU  retained  many  arbitrary  powers, 
whid^  might  be  restrained  in  an  age  of  greater 

££2 
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improvement,  though,  as  Hume  *  has  justly 
remarkedt  if  the  king  had  possessed  no  arbi* 
traiy  powers,  while  all  the  nobles  assumed  and 
exercbed  them,  there  must  have  been  an  abso- 
lute anarchy  in  the  state.  That  the  system  of 
feudal  oppression  had  lost  mudi  of  its  consist- 
ency is  t  proved  by  the  voluntary  confederacies 
formed  under  powerful  leaders  for  mutual  de- 
fence ;  still  however  enough  of  it  remained  to 
require  for  scmie  time  to  be  restrained  by  the 
sovereign  with  powers,  which  the  constitution 
in  its  more  perfect  state  would  neither  demand 
nor  admit. 


(ie)  The  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III,  or  the  year  134S,  has  been  mentioned 
by  Carte,  as  that  in  which  he  discovered  the 
first  clear  distinction  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament. Pari.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  257-  Mr.  Hal- 
faun  however  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  proba- 
bility that  the  commons  and  lords  were  ever  in- 
termingled in  voting  as  the  taxes  were  laid  in 
diflferent  proportions  on  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm;  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  roUs  of  parliament,  that  the  houses  were 

*  Hme^  voL  S.  p.  61,       f  Uud.  p.  W:     • 
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divided  as  tbey  are  at  present,  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  nineteenth  years  of  Edward  II,  and 
beyond  doubt  in  the  first  of  Edward  III.  Hist, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  2.  p.  241 — ^243.  It 
may  however  be  remarked  that  the  force  of 
both  these  observations  is  much  weakened  by 
the  remark  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  added,  that 
in  the  sixth  of  Edward  III,  though  the  knights 
and  burgesses  are  expressly  mentioned  to  have 
consulted  together,  the  former  taxed  them- 
selves in  a  smaller  rate  of  subsidy  than  the 
other.  From  this  remark  it  appears  that  the 
difierence  of  the  rate  of  assessment  does  not 
imply  separate  discussion  ;  and  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  these  two  orders  of  representatives 
consulted  together,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that 
they  were  not  ordinarily  united  in '  one  as- 
sembly. 

(6)  The  lawyers  were  obliged  to  explain  a 
conspiracy  for  levying  war  against  the  king  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life ; 
and  this  interpretation  has  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  been  tacitly  admitted.  Hume,  vol.  2. 
p.  515.  In  the  year  1795  it  was  determined  to 
be  treason  to  attempt  to  overawe  the  parlia- 
ment, a  natural  extension  of  the  principle  al- 
ready adopted  by  the  lawyers. 

The  important  act  of  Edward  III.  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  corrupt  conduct  of 
the  judges,  who,  to  defraud  the  nobility  and 
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gentry  of  the  escheats  of  jands  forfeited  to  tfaetn 
by  their  vassals  in  certain  cases  of  fefony  and 
misdemeanor,  and  to  vest  them  in  the  crown, 
multiplied  treasons  at  their  pleasure.  For  more 
effectually  preventing  the  renewal  of  this  abuse, 
the  lawyers  were  expressly  restrained  from  ad- 
judging by  parity  of  reason,  inference,  or  simi- 
litude of  case,  any  other  fkcts  to  be  treason ; 
and  required  to  suspend  judgment  until  the 
parliament  should  have  determined,  wheClier 
the  new  case  should  be  deemed  treason  vr  fe- 
lony.   Carte's  Hist  of  Engl.  vol.  2.  p.  48a 

(c)  There  had  been  some  Saxon  versiomi, 
one  of  which  comprehended  the  whole  Bible. 
About  the  year  709  Adelme  bishop  of  Sherborne 
translated  the  Psalms  into  Saxon.  Egbeit  bi- 
shop of  Landesfem,  who  died  in  the  year  7S1, 
made  a  Saxon  version  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Within  a  few  years  afterwards  Bede  ti^nslaited 
the  whde  Bible  into  that  language.  Near  two 
hundred  years  after  Bede,  king  Alfred  executed 
another  translation  of  the  Psalms,  either  to 
supply  the  loss  of  Adelme's,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  perished  in  the  Danish  wars,  or  to  im- 
prove the  plainness  of  the  version  of  Bede.  A 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  JoG^ua,  part  <ff 
the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  Judith  dnd  the 
Maccabees,  is  also  attributed  to  iElfric,  or  £1- 
fred,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Khe 
year  905.    S^eral  attempts  also  appear  to  have 
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been  made  before  the  time  of  Wicliffe,  to  trans- 
late the  Scriptures  into  the  English  language ; 
but  these  versions  were  limited  to  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  seem  to  have  been  composed  only 
for  the  private  use  of  the  translators.  The 
translation  of  W}diffe,  published  about  the  year 
1881,  was  a  version  of  the  Latin  Bible  then 
uauaHy  read,  as  he  did  not  possess  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages 
for  deriving  it  immediately  from  the  original. 
It  was  also  a  literal  translation  like  those  of  the 
Saxons,  and  therefore  not  always  very  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  did  not  understand  the  Latin 
language,  from  which  it  was  taken.  It  was  af- 
terwards revised  by  some  of  his  followers,  and 
rendered  less  verbal.  The  next  English  trans- 
lation was  that  of  Tindall,  first  published  in  the 
year  1526.  Bishop  Newcome's  Hist.  View  of 
tlie  Eng.  Bibl.  Transl.  p.  I — 17. 

(d)  Hume,  vol.  4.  p.  87.  The  historian  re- 
marks that  on  this  account  the  doctrines  of 
Luther;  then  introduced  into  En^and,  gained 
secretly  many  partisans  among  the  laity  of  all 
ranks  and  denominations. 

(e)  The  following  enumeration  has  been  pre- 
served of  these  treatises  of  Wictiffe,  which  were 
carried  into  Bohemia  and  burned  there :  1.  Dia^ 
logins ;  2.  Trialogiis  ^  8.  De  incarnatione  verbi 
divini;  4.  De  corpore  Christi;  S.  De  Trini* 
tate ;  6.  De  ideis ;  7.  De  materia  let  forma ;  8. 
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De  hypotheticis ;  9.  De  individiiatione  tern- 
pons ;  10.  De  probationibus  propositionum ; 
II.  De  universalibus ;  IS.  Super  evangelia  ser- 
mones  per  circulum  anni ;  IS.  De  dominio  ci- 
vili;  34.  Decalogus;  15.  De  simonia;  16.  De 
attributis.  Several  of  these^re  plainly  of  a 
scholastic,  rather  than  a  religious  character ; 
but  in  that  age  the  former  may  have  procured 
a  more  favourable  reception  for  the  latter. 
The  entire  enumeration  of  the  writings  of  this 
English  reformer  extends  to  more  than  three 
hundred  articles.     Lewis,  p.  143,  &c. 

(/)  She  was  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Wen- 
ceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  and  died  in  the  year 

1S94. 

(g)  The  Bohemians  appear  to  have  embraced 
the  doctritie  of  the  Lord's  Supper  proposed  by 
Wicliffe,  denying  a  real  presence  of  our  Saviour 
in  that  sacrament;  and  in  this  differed  from 
Luther,  who  maintained  such  a  presence,  while 
he  denied  that  the  material  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  were  transformed  into  the  body  of 
Christ:  Seckendorf,  p.  276.     Lipsiae,  1694. 

(h)  The  mendicant  friars,  who  had  been 
established  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1230,  labour- 
ed to  exempt  themselves  from  the  regulation, 
which  enjoined  that  no  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  become  a  doctor  in  divinity,  who  had 
not  completed  his  education  in  that,  or  some 
other  university.  They  were  also  excessively 
troublesome  in  drawing  the  youth  of  the  uni- 
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versity  into  their  convents,  so  that  parents  w^re 
afraid  of  sending  their  children  thither  for  edu- 
cation, and  the  number  of  students,  which  had 
been  thirty  thousand,  was  in  the  year  1357  re- 
duced to  six  thousand.     Lewis,  p.  3,  4. 

(f)  The  commons  had  in  the  year  1843  re- 
monstrated in  very  strong  terms  against  these 
encroachments,  which  they  declared  that  they 
neither  could,  nor  would  any  longer  bean  Pari. 
Hist.  VoL  1.  p.  253.  Wicliffe  was  sent  in  the 
year  1 374 ;  yet  two  years  afterwards  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  parliament,  in  which  they  were 
represented  as  still  subsisting.  In  this  bill  it 
was  stated  by  the  commons,  that  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  the  pope  from  England  for  ecclesi- 
astical dignities  was  five  times  greater  than  the 
revenue  of  the  king;  that  these  were  com- 
monly bestowed  upon  foreigners,  who  never 
visited  the  country;  and  that  the  pope  bad 
possessed  himself  of  the  disposal  of  the  head- 
ships of  all  the  .religious  houses,  which  should 
be  filled  by  elections.  Lewis,  p.  30,  31,  34. 
Men  who  could  talk  in  this  manner,  were,  as 
Hume  has  remarked,  not  far  from  reformation ; 
vol.  2.  p.  521.  Indeed  how  completely  they 
were  already  weaned  from  clerical  influence, 
appears,  as  he  has  observed,  vol.  3.  p.  56,  from 
this  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  committee  of 
eighteen,  to  whom  Richard's  last  parliament  de- 
legated their  power,  not  the  name  of  one  eccle- 
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siastic  can  be  found.  From  the  lift  given  ia 
the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  1.  p.  493,  it 
BfpeBTs^  on  the  contrary,  that  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
ahire  was  in  this  committee  as  the  proctor  af 
the  clergy.  The  first  seeds  of  the  Reformatum 
were  sown,  according  to  Bladnstone^  by  the 
sixteenth  statute  of  Richard  II,  which  pn(>- 
vided  for  the  endowment  of  vicarages,  in  all 
fiiture  appropriations  of  benefices  to  monaste- 
ries. Comm.  book  4.  ch.  3SL  But  this  was 
only  a  prospective  act,  merely  providing  that  211 
the  progress  of  the  practice  of  appropriation 
the  church  diould  not  be  left  wholly  desUtute 
of  a  parochial  clergy.  Pari.  Hist.  voL  U  p. 
448.  When  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pon* 
tiff  had  prepared  the  soil,  the  true  seed  of  the 
Reformation  was  sown  by  the  doctrine  of  Wic* 
liffe. 

(Ar)  This  objection,  with  some  otbei^f  was 
advMced  by  Melancthon  in  the  fofiowi^g  cen« 
sure.  Inspexi  et  Uuiglepbum,  qui  vslde  tumuJU 
tuatur  in  hac  controve'rsia,  sed  deprehendi  in  eo 
muka  alia  errata,  ex  quibus  judiciiMn  de  s[Mritu 
ejus  fieri  potest.  Prorsus  nee  inteUcMt^  nee  tefudt 
fidd  justitiam,  Inepte  confundit  evangelium  et 
politica,  noc  videt  evangeUum  nobis  conced^w 
tttlegitimis  omniuoi  gentium  poUtm  utamur. 
Cootendit  presbyteris  non  licere  lUt  pos9i4eant 
quidqua«i  proprium.  Decimas  nuiUs  vult  aolvi 
msi  dooentibus^  quasi  veco  e.'rangeliiim  vefeet  utt 
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politicis  ordinationibus.  De  idoimnio  civili  so- 
phistice  et  plane  seditiose  rixatar.  Ad  emi- 
dem  modum  de  coena  Domini  sophistice  cavil- 
latar  publice  receptam  sententiam.  Lewis,  p. 
lis. 

(i)  The  tax  required  was  three  groats  frasi 
every  person,  male  or  female,  who  had  pasted 
the  age  of  fiileen  years,  of  what  state  and  con- 
dition soever  except  beggars;  the  sufficient 
peofde  of  every  town  being  required  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Bssdstance  of  the  less  able,  so  as 
that  none  should  pay  more  than  sixty  groats  for 
bodi  himself  and  his  wife.  Pari.  HisL  voL  1 . 
p.  S61. 

(m)  However  in  the  year  1488  a  poll-tax  was 
granted  to  Henry  VI^  but  modified  im  rc^rd 
to  the  situation  and  drcumBtances  of  various 
-descriptions  of  people.  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  201. 
In  the  3^iear  1449  another  poll-tax  was  granted 
to  the  same  king,  but  this  was  limited  to  fo- 
veign  merchants.  Ibid.  p.  250.  In  the  year 
1512  a  tax  of  the  same  nature  was  granted  to 
Ifamy  VUI,  but  varied  according  to  the  riBiks 
ef  idle  people  &om  ten  marks  to  one  groat. 
Bod.  voL  S.  p.  14.  In  tbe  year  1<64I  a  poU^ax 
most  minutely  modified  was  voted,  varyjag 
ftomone  hundred  pounds  to  sixpence,  ibid, 
vol.  9.  p.  416.  And  a  similar  x>ne  was  granted 
in  the  year  1660,  after  the  Restoration.  Ihid. 
vol.  S2.  p.  802,  460.    But  in  truth  a  poll-tax. 
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in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  is  sub- 
jected to  such  modifications,  migrates  from  its 
own  nature  into  a  property-tax. 

(fi)  This  earl  was  the  son  of  Philippa,  only- 
daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third 
son  of  Edward  III,  whose  second  son  died 
young.  He  was  in  the  year  1586  declared 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  His  descend- 
ants afterwards  claimed  the  crown  under  the 
title  of  the  house  of  York,  Lionel  having  been 
subsequently  created  duke  of  York.  Ibid.  vol. 
1 .  p.  387,  388. 

(o)  In  the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  com- 
mons had  contented  themselves  with  praying 
the  lords  to  appoint  a  council  for  the  king. 

fp)  This  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  III,  which  provided  that .  no 
other  than  the  specified  acts  should  be  consi- 
dered as  treasonable,  unless  they  should  have 
been  so  declared  by  the  parliament. 

(^)  In  the  writs  issued  for  electing  members 
for  this  parliament  a  clause  was  introduced, 
ordering  the  sherifl^  <<  to  return  those  persons 
that  were  the  most  indifferent  in  the  present 
disputes."  This  however  was  discovered,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  renew  the  writs,  and 
even  to  specify  that  the  obnoxious  clause  had 
been  inserted  contrary  to  the  ancient  form. 
Ibid.  p.  411* 

(r)  Hume  has  particulariy  commended  Rich- 
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ard  II.  for  not  having  imposed  any  tax  without 
the  consent  of  the  parliament,  vol.  8.  p.  46. 
But  as  his  policy  consisted  in  corrupting  the 
parliament,  and  rendering  it  the  instrument  of 
his  oppressions,  little  could  be  gained  for  his 
vindication  even  if  this  were  established.  WaU 
singham  however  charges  him  with  practising 
various  arbitrary  acts  of  extortion,  ending  in  the 
confiscation  of  seventeen  counties. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

(y  the  history  qf  England,  from  the  beginmng 
qfthe  reign  qf  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1S99, 
to  that  of  the  reign  qf  Henry  VIIL  in  Hie 
year  1509. 

House  qf  Lancaster. 
Henry  IV 1»99 

Henry  V ,         •    •     1*13 

Feudal  ntiUtia  abolished 1415 

Treaty  qfTroyes 1*20 

Henry  VI 1*22 

War  xdih  France  ended 1**7 

House  (f  York. 

Edward  IV .     1461 

Edward  V.    )  1483 

Richard  III.  I 

House  qf  Tudor. 

Henry  VII l*** 


I  CONCLUDED  the  preceding  lecture  at 
the  deposition  of  Richard  U,  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  famUy  of  Lancaster  ott  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV,  a  memora- 


•     , 
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ble  qpoch  of  our  constitutional  history,  as 
Henry  was  not  the  nearest  claimant  of  the 
royal  dignity,  and  therefore  found  it  necessary 
to  depend  on  the  parliament  for  his  title.  In 
the  present  lecture  I  propose  to  prosecute  the 
consideration  of  the  history  of  England  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1509, 
through  a  busy  and  eventful  period  of  seven 
reigns,  distinguished  by  the  struggle  of  the 
rival  families  o^  Lancaster  and  York,  by  the 
union  of  their  pretensions  in  the  family  of 
Tudor,  by  the  depression  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  power,  and  by 
the  brilliant,  but  temporary  success,  with  which 
the  English  triumphed  over  their  continental 
n^hbours. 

Among  the  changes  of  this  interesting  pe- 
riod, the  grand  one  was  the  reduction  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
the  government  a  powerful  aristocracy  was  a 
necessary  barrier  agamst  the  invasions  ^of  the 
royal  prerogative :  a  variety  of  causes  did  in* 
deed  cooperate  to  raise  by  degrees  another  bul- 
wark, by  which  the  public  interests  might  be 
more  advantageously  secured ;  but  until  this 
important  work  bad  been  accomplished,  and 
the  formation  of  an  English  house  of  commons 
was  not  a  work  which  could  be  easily  or  spee- 
dily accomplished,  the  protection  of  these  inte- 
rests required  that  the  aristocracy  should  possess 
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more  power,  than  would  afterwards  be  either 
necessary  or  convenieot.  At  this  time  how- 
ever  the  house  of  commons  had  not  only  been 
formed,  but  had  begun  to  assert  its  importance 
by  interposing  in  the  most  momentous  con- 
cerns of  the  government,  and  the  time  was 
therefore  arrived,  when  the  continuance  of  the 
great  authority  of  the  nobles  was  no  longer 
expedient.  The  event  indeed  proved  that  the 
house  of  commons  was  not  yet  possessed  of 
sufficient  power  for  resisting  that  of  the  crown, 
since  the  royal  power  gained  a  temporary  as- 
cendancy ;  but  this  struggle  was  the  discipline 
by  which  the  young  vigour  of  the  representa^ 
tives  of  the  people  was  exercised  and  con- 
firmed, and  it  was  therefore  conducive  to  their 
future  authority  that  they  should  thus  for  a 
time  be  overborne  by  the  prerogative.  The 
reduction  of  the  aristocracy  was  accordingly 
accommodated  in  time  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  popular  part  of  the  constitution,  and  in 
this  view  the  causes  which  determined  it  to 
this  particular  time  are  especially  interesting. 
That  reduction  would  have  been  eifected  in 
the  necessary  changes  of  European  society,  as 
the  industry  and  luxury  of  commerce  prevailed 
over  the  rude  independence  of  the  feudal  ba- 
rons, particularly  in  a  country  situated  so  fa- 
vourably as  England  for  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  but  in  the  period  which  I  now  propose 
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to  review,  many  contingent  or  local  causes  co- 
operated to  hasten  the  revolution,  and  thereby 
caused  it  to  occur  at  that  particular  time,  in 
which  it  would  be  best  adjusted  to  the  formation 
of  the  popular  member  of  the  government,  and 
to  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  constitution. 

Of  the  seven  reigns  which  I  propose  to  re- 
view, three,  namely  those  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  belong  to  that  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  which  has  been  denominated  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  the  first  of  these  princes 
having  been  son  of  a  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  the  third  son  of  Edward  III;  the  three 
next  succeeding,  namely  those  of  Edward  the 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  of  Richard  the  third,  be- 
long to  that  other  branch  which  has  been  de- 
nominated the  house  of  York,  these  princes 
having  been  descended  from  a  duke  of  York, 
who  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  same  monarch  ; 
and  the  last,  or  that  of  Henry  VII,  is  con- 
sidered as  having  commenced  a  new  series, 
which  has  been  called  the  house  of  Tudor,  this 
prince  having  been  the  son  of  a  Welsh  gentleman 
of  that  name,  though  by  his  mother  descended 
from  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Under  the  last 
series  the  claims  of  the  rival  houses  were 
united,  Henry  VII.  having  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear  th^t  the 
pretension  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  better 

VOL.  III.  F  F 
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founded  than  that  of  the  house  of  York,  the 
former  having  sprung  from  the  third  son  of 
Edward  III,  whereas  the  latter  was  descended 
from  the  fourth ;  but  the  claim  of  the  latter 
was  afterwards  strengthened  by  a  (a)  descent 
through  the  female  line  from  the  second  son  of 
this  monarch,  and  thus  became  entitled  to 
challenge  a  priority.  The  right  of  the  Lancas- 
trian branch  was  not  contested  by  that  of  York, 
until  the  long  minority  and  continued  imbeci- 
lity of  Henry  VL  had  presented  an  opportu- 
nity, which  encouraged  its  ambition ;  nor  in- 
deed until  this  time  was  the  house  of  York  pos- 
sessed of  that  claim  of  connection  with  the 
second  son  of  Edward,  which  could  alone  give 
any  preponderance  to  its  pretensions,  the  male 
line  of  the  family  of  the  earl  of  March, 
through  whom  the  cldm  was  transmitted,  hav- 
ing but  then  become  extinct. 

The  combinations  by  which  the  pretensions 
of  the  two  rival  families  were  so  curiously  em- 
barrassed, is  a  subject  of  interesting  specula- 
tion, when  it  is  considered  that  their  conten- 
tion was  one  of  the  processes  which  formed  the 
constitution.  If  there  had  been  no  represen- 
tative of  the  second  son  of  Edward  III,  when 
Henry  IV.  became  a  claimant  of  the  crown, 
the  pretension  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
irresistible,  and  no  room  would  have  been  left 
for  any  otlier,  as  Henry  had  descended  from 
the  third  son  of  that  monarch :  on  the  other 
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hand,  as  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  second  son»  and  whose  fa- 
ther had  been  acknowledged  by  the  parliament 
as  the  pr^umptive  heir  of  the  crown,  was  *  at 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  11.  but 
seven  years  old,  his  title  was  not  much  re- 
garded, and  had  only  the  effect  of  throwing  on 
the  support  of  the  parliament  the  first  of  the 
Lancastrian  princes.  This  title  of  the  earl  of 
March,  though  unable  to  raise  a  child  to  the 
throne,  became  more  operative  when  by  a  mar- 
riage it  was  transmitted  to  the  family  of  York, 
not  only  as  it  was  thereby  united  with  the  di- 
rect pretension  of  that  family,  derived  from 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III,  but  yet  more  as 
it  devolved  to  a  family  able  to  vindicate  its 
claims.  At  that  time  however  a  possession  of 
more  than  the  half  of  a  century,  extended 
through  three  successive  reigns,  had  invested 
the  Lancastrian  family  with  a  right  of  prescrip- 
tion, which  served  to  form  a  balance  to  the  he- 
reditary pretensions  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
thus  continued  to  involve  in  difficulty  tha  ques- 
tion of  the  succession. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  rival  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England  should  both 
about  the  same  time  have  experienced  import- 
ant influences  from  the  domestic  circumstanceji 

F  F  2 
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of  the  families  of  their  sovereigns,  though  with 
different  results  accommodated  to  their  respec* 
tive  situations.  In  France  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  of  Philip  IV.  gave  occasion  to 
the  formal  establishment  of  that  interpretation 
of  the  Salic  law,  which  embarrassed  and  check* 
ed  the  pretensions  of  the  English  monarch,  Ed- 
ward III :  and  in  England  the  circumstances  of 
the  family  of  the  latter  monarch  gave  occasion 
to  that  violent  struggle  of  the  two  royal  houses^ 
which  reduced  the  power  of  the  aristocracy. 

When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  conscious  that  the  young 
earl  of  March  was  the  true  and  acknowledged 
heir,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  procure  for  his 
elevation  the  sanction  of  the  parliament.  He 
was  not  indeed  willing  to  be  considered  as  an 
elected  sovereign;  but  having  landed  from 
France  attended  by  *  only  sixty  persons,  he 
could  not  rely  much  on  the  right  of  conquest, 
which  however  he  did  not  neglect  to  urge. 
When  therefore  Richard  had'been  formally  de- 
posed, the  duke  demanded  of  the  parliament 
the  royal  dignity ;  but  he  qualified  his  applica- 
tion by  insinuating  that  he  had  already  acquired 
it  by  arms,  and  alleging  an  unfounded  preten- 
sion of  a  descent  from  Henry  III,  to  give  a 
colour  of  priority  to  his  claim ;  and  after  the 
parliament  had  consented  to  his  demand,  he 

*  Pari.  Hilt,  vol*  U  p*  M9,  note  n; 
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sought  an  additional  security  in  the  frivolous 
expedient  of  producing  the  signet  of  the  de* 
graded  monarch,  as  a  proof  that  the  crown  had 
been  (b)  ceded  to  him  by  that  prince. 

The  civil  war  occasioned  by  the  contending 
claims  of  the  two  royal  houses  began  in  the  year 
1455,  six  years  before  the  deposition  of  the 
feeble  Henry  VI,  and  continued  thirty  years, 
being  concluded  only  in  the  year  1485,  when 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III.  in  the 
battle  of  Boswortb,  placed  Henry  VII.  on  the 
throne,  and  terminated  the  struggle  by  unit* 
ing  the  remaining  pretensions  of  the  two  fami- 
lies. Fifty-six  years  therefore  had  elapsed  from 
the  advancement  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  to  the  commencement  of 
that  contest,  which  from  the  badges  of  the  two 
parties  has  been  named  the  war  of  the  roses ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  the  first  place 
what  was  the  operation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  princes,  in  this  which  was  the  period 
of  its  undisputed  ascendancy. 

The  first  of  the  Lancastrian  princes  was  al- 
ways apprehensive  of  the  claim  of  the  earl  of 
March ;  and  though  *  the  generosity  of  Henry 
V.  was  so  successful  in  conciliating  this  noble- 
man, that  he  gave  no  disturbance  to  the  govern- 
menty  yet  the  king  never  could  forget  that  the 

*  Hume,  vol.  3.  p.  125. 
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title  of  his  family  was  liable  to  dispute.  The 
advantageous  influence  of  this  situation  of  the 
reigning  family  has  been  strongly  stated  by 
*  Hume.  Conscious  of  the  embarrassment  of 
the  title  by  which  they  held  the  royal  power, 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster^  he  re* 
marks,  never  ventured  to  impose  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  the  parliament;  the  rule,  he 
adds,  was  then  established,  and  could  not  after- 
wards be  safely  violated  even  by  princes  of 
more  cpnfirmed  authority.  That  to  have  this 
rule  effectually  established  was  a  most  valuable 
improvement,  does  not  require  any  laboured 
discussion,  as  it  is  sufficiently  understood,  that 
on  the  principle  then  established  rests  the  con- 
stitutional importance  of  the  legislature,  and 
consequently  the  constitutional  liberty  of  these 
countries.  We  may  therefore  well  appreciate 
as  an  event  of  great  political  benefit  the  irre- 
gular introduction  of  a  new  series  of  sove- 
reigns, which  proved  to  be  the  occasion  of  an  im- 
provement thus  considerable ;  and  a  natural 
curiosity  will  urge  us  to  enquire  more  parti- 
cularly into  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  a  principle  so  essen- 
tial to  the  constitution. 

The  difficulties  in  which  Henry  IV.  was  in- 
volved were  t  numerous  and  perplexing.  Rich- 

of  Engl.  Tol.  3.  p.  ISO.  t  Henry,  vol.  9. 
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ard,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  deposed^  was 
the  son  of  the  black  prince,  whose  memory  was 
cherished  as  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  errors  had  numerous 
friends  among  his  former  subjects ;  he  was  more- 
over son-in-law  of  the  king  of  France,  who  (c) 
threatened  to  avenge  his  injuries :  even  though 
the  restoration  of  the  degraded  prince  should  b^ 
entirely  abandoned,  the  young  earl  of  March 
was  the  nearest  heir  of  the  crown,  and  his  fa- 
ther had  some  years  before  been  acknowledged 
in  this  character  by  the  parliament :  Henry  was 
on  the  other  hand  unwilling  to  admits  that  his 
right  rested  solely  on  the  authority  of  that 
body ;  and  yet,  as  he  had  landed  in  England 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  party,  he  could  not 
pretend  to  have  assumed  the  crown  in  the  right 
of  conquest :  and  the  very  instruments  of  his 
advancement,  particularly  the  two  powerful 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  in 
the  difficulty  of  recompensing  services  so  im- 
portant, greatly  multiplied  the  embarrassment 
of  his  situation. 

Among  the  expedients  by  which  this  prince 
endeavoured  to  maintain  himself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  power,  he  *  conciliated  the 
clergy  by  assisting  them  to  repress  the  followers 
of  Wiclifie.  In  t  the  year  1 383  an  ordinance 
for  the  apprehension  of  heretics  had  been  by 

*  Henry,  vol.  9.  p.  S6.        f  Pari.  Hisl.  vol.  1.  p.  373. 
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the  clergy  surreptitiously  introduced  into  the 
Statute-Book,  which  still  remains  there,  thoug^b 
it  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
the  commons,  and  was  on  that  account  formally 
repealed  in  the  ensuing  year.  But  the  situation 
of  Henry  IV.  was  favourable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  clergy,  and  accordingly  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  *  the  first  act  was  procured,  which  au- 
thorised not  only  the  apprehension  of  heretics, 
but  the  infliction  of  the  cruel  punishment  of  fire. 
This  violent  policy  was  not  however  eventually 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  religious  reforma- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  Wicliffe  had  already  en- 
joyed  an  ample  opportunity  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  English  public,  so  that  f  one 
half  of  the  nation  was  supposed  to  have  been 
proselyted ;  and  this  success  was  quite  sufficient 
for  ensuring,  that  it  should  continue  to  be  che- 
rished by  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  should 
preserve  it  for  an  age  better  qualified  for  effect- 
ing a  separation  from  the  Romish  church.  Wic- 
liffe, though  a  most  useful  harbinger  of  this  great 
revolution,  was  not  fitted  to  be  the  immediate 
leader  of  the  change;  for  though  he  clearly 
perceived  thie  enormity  of  the  prevailing  abuses^ 
his  own  notions  of  religion  were,  as  Melancthon 
observed,  imperfect,  and  blended  with  (d)  others 
of  a  political  nature,  from  which  they  should 

have  been  kept  distinct.   It  was  desirable  there^ 
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fore  that  this  earlier  tendency  to  religious  re- 
formation should  not  be  ft'eely  indulged,  but 
experience  such  a  resistance  from  the  govern- 
ment as  might  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  prema- 
ture attempt.  Such  a  restraint^  while  it  was 
thus  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  religion,  was  also 
suited  to  the  political  circumstances  and  changes 
of  the  government.  Under  the  unsettled  rule 
of  the  Lancastrian  princes  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  might  better  be  introduced  among 
the  people,  than  when  the  commons  had  sunk 
under  the  ascendancy  of  the  house  of  Tudor ; 
and  as  the  violence  of  religious  contention  could 
not  act  with  effect  on  the  constitution,  until  the 
family  of  Stuart  had  ascended  the  throne,  it 
was  more  convenient  that  the  earliest  efforts  of 
the  reformers  should  be  restrained  by  some  se- 
verity of  legislation,  and  the  spirit  of  religious 
improvement  reserved  for  a  time  when  it  could 
be  more  operative. 

But  though  Henry  courted  the  favour  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  all  his  address  was  merely  suffici- 
ent for  establishing  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
royal  dignity,  and  more  than  the  half  of  his 
reign  of  fourteen  years  was  employed  in  com- 
bating the  hostilities  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
therefore  never  able  to  assume  an  independence 
of  that  parliamentary  authority,  to  which  he 
was  indebted  for  his  elevation,  especially  as  the 
declining  state  of  his  health  must,  in  the  latter 
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and  more  tranquil  part  of  his  reign,  have  dis* 
qualified  him  for  such  exertions  to  extend  bis 
prerogativie,  as  might  otherwise  have  been  made 
by  a  prince,  who  had  been  successful  in  crush- 
ing so  many  insurrections.  Such  a  reign  was 
necessarily  favourable  to  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  especially  to  the  growing  im- 
portance (e)  of  the  house  of  commons.  Not 
*  only  did  the  parliament  which  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  revise  and  repeal  those  acts, 
which  in  the  preceding  reign  had  given  an  ex<^ 
traordinary  extension  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  but  through  the  whole  of  his  govern- 
ment we  find  the  legislature  jealous  of  the 
public  rights,  and  t  the  house  of  commons  in 
particular  asserting  new  powers,  or  maintain- 
ing  as  established  privileges  such  as  had  been 
rarely  exercised. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  none  of 
the  Lancastrian  princes  ventured  to  impose 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament. 
Henry  IV.  indeed,  about  t  the  middle  of  his 
reign,  endeavoured  to  prevail  separately  with  the 
lords  and  the  clergy  to  grant  him  a  supply,  being 
ashamed  to  solicit  the  parliament,  which  had 
recently  voted  one  of  a  considerable  amount ; 
but  he  failed  in  both  applications,  the'  lords 
and  the  clergy  declaring  that  they  could  not 

•  RapiDy  vol.  1.  p.  485, 48S.        f  Hume,  toI.  S.  p.  83, 
84.       %  Rapb,  voL  1.  p.  496. 
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comply  unless  sanctioned  by  parliamentary  au« 
thority.  He  *  afterward^  endeavoured  to  over- 
rule the  returns  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  but  was  in  the  following  session 
constrained  to  give  his  consent  to  a  bill,  by 
which  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  im** 
posed  upon  any  sheriff,  who  should  be  guilty 
of  making  a  false  return  of  an  election.  The 
king  (/)  in  the  same  year,  having  required  a 
power  of  levying  annually  a  certain  subsidy 
though  the  parliament  should  not  be  assem-i 
bled,  experienced  a  decisive  refusal ;  and  this 
body  was  afterwards  careful  to  state,  that 
those  supplies  which  they  continued  from  year 
to  year,  were  granted  of  their  own  good  will, 
and  not  of  duty.  It  has  t  indeed  been  re- 
marked generally  by  Hume  ofthe  house  of  com* 
mons  in  this  reign,  that  whenever  they  had 
been  at  any  time  brought  to  make  an  unwary 
concession  to  the  crown,  they  also  showed  their 
freedom  by  a  very  speedy  retractation  :  and  he 
has  illustrated  the  remark  by  the  instance  in 
which  that  body  prevailed  with  Henry  to  alter 
the  original  settlement  of  the  crown,  by  which 
it  had  been  entailed  on  his  heirs  male,  into  one 
which  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  his  family,  though  such  a  settlement 
also  gave  countenance  to  the  pretension  of  the 

*  Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  50O.  f  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  S. 

p.  8S. 
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earl  of  March.  The  reign  of  his  son  Henry  V, 
though  of  a  very  different  character,  was  not 
less  favourable  to  the  encrease  of  the  authority 
of  the  parliament.  The  student  of  Engh'sh 
history  is  indeed  commonly  attracted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  reign  by  the  delusive  brilliancy 
of  foreign  conquest,  regarding  it  only  as  a  grand 
epoch  of  the  military  glory  of  the  nation ;  but 
a  closer  examination  of  it  will  discover  that  it 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  political 
arrangement  of  the  state. 

Henry  IV.  had  established  his  family  on  the 
throne,  but  the  cold    and    cautious    address 
which   had  been   necessary  for  this  purpose, 
were  incapable  of  conciliatitig  the  affections  of 
the  people.     The  permanence  of  this  settle- 
ment of  the  government  required  therefore  that 
he  should  be  succeeded  by  a  prince  of  very 
dissimilar   dispositions;  and   Rapin  *  has  re-* 
marked,  that  Henry  V.  was  exactly  of  the  tem- 
per desired  by  the  English,  and  that  a  military 
reign  was  necessary  for  dispelling  the  ill  hu- 
mours, which  had  been  spread  throughout  the 
nation.      The  jealousy  of  his  father,  by  ex- 
cluding the  young  prince  from  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  native  powers  on  the  objects 
to  which  they  were  suited,  had  driven  him  to 
seek  recreation  in  low  and  unworthy  society ; 
but  even  amidst  this  degradation  he  showed 

*  Vol.  1.  p.  S04,  505. 
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(^)  in  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  law,  that  he  cherished  in  his 
bosom  principles  belonging  to  a  very  different 
course  of  action,  and  he  broke  from  its  mean- 
ness as  soon  as  a  nobler  scene  was  presented 
to  his  view.  Indeed  even  that  temporary  de- 
gradation may  have  had  an  advantageous  ope- 
ration on  a  mind  so  richly  gifted,  for  it  may 
have  served  to  soften  the  severities  of  a  cha- 
racter merely  political  by  the  amenities  of  fa- 
miliar buffi>onery,  and  thus  to  have  qualified  it 
for  conciliating  the  affection,  instead  of  coldly 
claiming  the  respect  of  the  people.  Though 
the  wit  of  the  fat  knight  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  created  by  the  fancy  of  ShsJ^espeare, 
we  may  believe  that  a  (h)  tradition  existed  at 
least  of  a  drollery,  which  had  invested  with  a 
character  of  gaiety  the  extravagances  of  the 
prince. 

The  same  reverence  for  the  law,  which 
Henry  V.  exhibited  amidst  the  intemperance 
of  his  youth,  we  perceive  actuating  the  whole 
of  his  government.  Not  only  in  the  first  year 
of  his  rei^n  did  *  he  give  his  consent  to  a 
number  of  statutes,  which  had  been  framed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  rights,  and  par- 
ticularly to  one  for  preventing  frauds  in  the 
elections  of  members  of  parliament ;  but  t  be 
constantly  forbore  to  encroach  on  the  liberties 

*  Kapioy  yoL  l.p.505.        f  Ibid.  p.  jf29. 
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of  the  people,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
assent  to  such  acts,  as  were  judged  by  the  par- 
liament to  be  necessary.  When  to  this  respect 
lor  the  constitution  of  his  country  was  added 
the  military  success  with  which  he  gratified  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
surprising  that  the  parliament  should  have  (i) 
contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  even  should  have  been  induced, 
in  the  triumph  of  the  victory  of  Azincourt,  to 
grant  him  for  life  supplies  more  considerable 
than  those  granted  to  Richard  II.  by  his  last 
parliament,  w^ich  were  urged  against  that 
prince  as  constituting  one  of  the  reasons  of  his 
deposition. 

It  had  been  the  last  counsel  of  his  father, 
that  he  should  not  su£fer  his  subjects  to  con- 
tinue so  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  foreign 
peace,  as  to  have  leisure  for  intestine  commo- 
tion. The  advice  was  sufficiently  agreeable  to 
the  gallant  spirit  of  the  young  king,  and  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  was  presented  by 
the  violent  contentions  of  the  two  great  fac- 
tions of  France,  which  disputed  the  possession 
of  the  authority  of  the  frenzied  and  incapable 
Charles  VI ;  but  the  *  immediate  impulse  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
anxious  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the  king,  that  he 
might -not  be  induced  to  engage  in  a  domestic 

«  Pari.  HiBt.  ▼0I.2.  p.  IS?. 
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enterprise  against  the  property  of  the  church; 
The  parliament,  though  they  had  been  induced 
to  enact  severk  laws  against  the  speculative  doc- 
trines of  (Ar)  the  followers  of  Wicliffe,  which 
they  were  little  capable  of  estimating,  were 
abundantly  sensible  of  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  (/)  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  were 
earnest  in  recommending,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  state.  To  avert  the  blow  the  arch-  * 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  agreeably  to  a  resolution 
of  a  synod,  urged  the  king  to  assert  (m)  his 
pretension  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  mea- 
sure had  all  the  effect  which  had  been  ex- 
pected, for  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
war  procured  the  necessary  supplies  from  the 
laity,  without  the  apprehended  spoliation  of 
the  clergy.  The  success  indeed  was  most 
splendid,  Henry  having  at  length  reduced  the 
French  to  such  a  condition,  that  by  the  treaty 
of  Troyes  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  marry  \ 

their  princess,  be  declared  the  heir  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  be  etitrusted  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 

Besides  the  influence  of  the  French  enter- 
prise of  Henry  V,  in  rendering  the  crown  de- 
pendent on  the  parliament,  ^  in  disposing  the 
parliament  to  give  it  support,  and  in  calming 
the  intestine  commotions  of  the  state,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  an  operation  which  marks  an 
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epoch  in  the  history  of  the  constitution.  The 
first  commission  for  a  general  array  of  the  free- 
men of  the  several  counties  was  issued  on  this 
occasion,  and  consequently  *  this  enterprise 
may  be  regarded  as  having  determined  the  pe- 
riod of  the  total  abolition  of  the  feudal  militia. 
It  t  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  war 
with  France,  by  giving  occasion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  scutages,  had  given  the  first  shock 
to  the  feudal  institutions  of  England  ;  and  now 
in  this  other  instance  we  observe  the  same 
cause  producing  a  repeated  effect  of  the  same 
kind,  which  wholly  abolished  the  military  part 
of  the  system. 

Henry  V,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  nine 
years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  sixth  of 
that  name,  then  not  quite  nine  months  old. 
In  the  long  reign  of  this  prince,  extending 
nearly  to  thirty-nine  years,  which  Hume  on 
account  of  the  imbecility  of  his  character  has 
aptly  denominated  a  perpetual  minority,  the 
parliament  which  had  been  respected  by  the 
apprehensive  policy  of  the  first  of  the  Lancas- 
trian princes,  and  allowed  by  the  unsuspecting 
generosity,  and  the  military  ambition  of  the 
second,  to  exercise  its  powers  with  freedom, 
enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  of  asserting  its 
importance.  Accordingly  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  we  find  this  body  (n) 

*  Hume,  vol.  3.  p.  127.        \  Vol.  2.  f.  66. 
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disregarding  the  verbal  directions  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch,  and  assuming  the  right  of  giv- 
ing a  new  arrangement  to  the  government ; 
and  in  the  conclusion  *  we  observe  it  moderat- 
ing with  the  most  entire  liberty  the  competition 
of  the  two. houses  of  Lancaster  and  York :  con- 
cerning the  latter  instance  Hume  has  remarked 
that,  though  the  mildness  of  the  compromise  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  temperate  charac- 
ter of  the  duke  of  York,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  in  the  transaction  distinguishable  marks 
of  a  more  settled  authority  of  parliament,  than 
had  appeared  in  any  former  period  of  the 
English  history. 

When  the  parliament,  and  more  especially  the 
representative  part  of  this  body,  had  become 
thus  important  in  the  constitution,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  who  should  be  considered. as 
qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  delegating  the 
representative  members.  This  necessity  how- 
ever existed  only  in  the  elections  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  counties,  for  in  (o)  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  house  of  commons  the  right  of  elec- 
tion experienced  opposite  fortunes,  having  been 
-  narrowed  in  regard  to  the  burgesses,  while  it 
was  inconveniently  extended  in  regard  to  the 
knights.     The  elective  franchise,  t  being  consi- 

VOL.  III.  GO 

•  Hume,  Tol.  S.  p.  218—220.        f  Hallain,  vol.  2t 
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dered  by  the  boroughs  as  a  burthen,  was  much 
disregarded,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  a  return 
was  made  to  the  writ  of  the  sheriff,  the  principal 
and  ruling  members  of  each  corporation  appear 
to  have  gradually  acquired  a  right  of  acting  for 
the  whole.  The  elections  of  representatives  of 
counties  had  on  the  contrary  become  tumultu^ 
ous,  and  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  restrain 
•the  exercise  of  the  right  to  persons  possessed  of 
competent  properties.  Under  the  government 
of  the  Lancastrian  princes  indeed  the  right  oiT 
voting  in  the  elections  of  these  representatives 
had  been  extended  before  it  required  to  be  li- 
mited, the  *  close  elections  of  the  knights  by  a 
small  number  of  persons  in  each  county  having 
given  occasion  to  a  statute  of  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  by  which  the  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  (/?)  all  who  were  present 
in  the  county-courts.  The  abuse  of  this  regula- 
tion was  afterwards  found  to  be  so  great  a  griev- 
ance, that  in  *the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  per- 
sons possessing  freeholds  of  the  annual  value  of 
forty  shillings.  Though  the  prescribed  property, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  alteration  of  the 
value  of  money,  would  now  be  equivalent  to  an 
annual  value  of  thirty  pounds,  that  statute  with- 
out any  modification  continues  to  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  right  of  election^  which  has 

#  Hallam,  toI.  2.p.3ig; 
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therefore  continually  shifted  so  as  to  embrace 
an  encreasing  proportion  of  the  entire  number 
of  the  peoples  and  thus  to  enlarge  the  basis  of 
the  constitution.  The  change  which  has  thus 
been  insensibly  wrought  in  the  application  of 
this  important  statute,  has  been  productive  of 
9ome  evil ;  but  in  an  age  in  which  a  claim  of 
universal  suffrage  has  been  boldly  proclaimed  by 
the  labouring  poor  against  the  proprietors,  it 
must  be  a  political  benefit,  that  an  encreased 
number  of  the  lower  class  should  be  invested 
with  a  right  which  connects  them  with  their 
superiors,  while  it  secures  to  them  a  protection 
in  their  little  possessions.  Of  the  statute  of 
Henry  VI.  it  •  has  justly  been  observed,  that 
from  its  preamble,  which  describes  the  violences 
occasioned  by  the  excessive  numbers  of  those 
who  tendered  their  votes,  we  may  learn  what 
an  important  matter  the  election  of  a  member 
of  parliament  was  at  this  time  become  in  Eng- 
land. 

If  we  now  look  back  on  the  series  of  these 
three  Lancastrian  princes,  we  shall  in  their 
respective  circumstances  discover  a  remarkable 
adjustment,  as  we  have  already  remarked  that 
each  reign  by  its  general  character  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  constitution.  When 
Henry  IV.    had    terminated    the    protracted 

G>G  2 
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struggles,  which  had  arisen  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  title,  and  were  so  auspicious  to  the 
power  of  the  parliament,  if  be  had  long  conti- 
nued to  reign  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
vigour,  he  must  have  acquired  an  overbearing 
ascendancy  in  the  government,  and  have  re^ 
pressed  that  progress  of  liberty  which  he  had 
before  found  it  expedient  to  encourage :  or  if 
this  mischief  had  been  prevented  by  new  con- 
piracies  and  insurrections,  which'  should  have 
continued  these  struggles  through  a  longer  pe- 
riod, the  nation  would  have  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to  agitation,  that  the  government  could 
scarcely  have  assumed  a  tranquil  and  regular 
form.  If  Henry  V.  had  not  been  critically  cut 
off  in  the  very  triumph  of  his  successes  on  the 
continent,  either  England  must  have  paid  the 
price  of  her  victory  by  being  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  a  province  to  her  disproportioned  ac- 
quisition, or  have  been  exhausted  in  .a  vain 
perseverance  of  exertion  to  retain  the  splendid 
prize  of  her  achievements*  The  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  father  would  have  rendered  him  a 
despot,  and  that  of  the  son  would  have  ren- 
dered the  country  a  dependent  province ;  and 
the  longer  continuance  of  the  struggles  of  ei- 
jther  would  have  too  much  harassed  the  natioQ^ 
in  the  one  case  by  domestic  contention,  in  the 
other  by  foreign  war.  The  popularity  of  a 
victorious  and  generous    sovereign  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  the  imbecility  of  Henry  VI,  a  child 
at  his  accession,  and  incapable  through  his 
whole  reign.  Such  a  reign  suspended  the 
internal  and  external  struggles  of  the  monar- 
chical part  of  the  government ;  but  if  a  prince 
of  this  character  had  been  exposed  without 
support  to  the  efforts  of  a  parliament,  the 
powers  of  which,  not  being  accurately  ascer- 
tained, were  daily  extending  themselves,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  monarchy  would  have 
been  overthrown,  and  the  constitution  destroy- 
ed, instead  of  being  improved.  But  Henry  VI. 
was  not  thus  disadvantageously  opposed  to  the 
legislature.  During  thirteen  years  the  autho- 
rity of  this  prince  was  sustained,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  the  government  sufficiently  preserved, 
by  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  by  the  inte- 
grity both  of  this  nobleman,  and  of  another  of 
the  king's  uncles,  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and' 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  France,  which 
was  terminated  only  four  years  beffore  the  con- 
clusion of  his  reign,  served  to  unite  all  parties 
in  a  common  concern  for  the  public  welfare. 
Favoured  by  such  protecting  circumstances,  the 
weakness  of  Henry  VI.  could  without*  any  dis- 
advantage allow  the  parliament  to  advance  in 
its  course  of  improvement,  because  it  was  still 
enabled  to  resist  and  restrain  its  impetuosity. 
But  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  had  other  rela* 
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tions  than  those  which  immediately  concerned 
the  powers  of  the  parliament,  having  been  the 
period  in  which  the  brilliant  project  of  con- 
quering France  was  finally  renounced,  and  the 
great  domestic  struggle  of  the  two  royal 
houses  was  begun.  To  both  these  operations 
the  passive  inefficiency  of  this  well-intentioned 
prince  was  manifestly  accommodated ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  reign  were  not  less  re- 
markably adjusted  to  these  important  changes 
of  the  external  and  the  internal  policy  of  the 
country.  The  death  of  die  duke  of  Bedford, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  14S5,  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  English  interests  in  France  then 
rapidly  declining,  for  that  event  was  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  factious  contention,  which  was 
well  fitted  for  delivering  the  kingdoqfi  from  the 
burthen  of  such  a  conquest.  And  it  is  espe- 
cially deserving  of  attention,  that  when  prepa- 
ration was  to  be  made  ibr  the  balanced  contest 
of  the  two  royal  houses,  the  weakness  of  Henry 
was  again  reinforced  by  the  ^i^animity  and 
talents  of  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
whom  he  married  in  the  year  144S,  and  the 
family  of  Lancaster  was  thereby  enabled  to  en- 
dure a  long-protracted  struggle,  incapable 
himself  of  conducting  the  government,  he  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  the  influence  of  others,  uid 
while  the  innocence  of  his  manners  continued 
to  procure  for  him  a  d^ee  of  personal  reve- 
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rence,  the  character  of  his  reign  was  marked 
with  varying  quah'ties  of  vigour  or  of  weak- 
ness s    as  long  as  the  duke  of  Bedford  was 
charged  with  the  administration,  the  govern* 
tnent  was   strong  and   respected,  though  the 
course  of  evefnts  in  France  was  no  longer  fd^ 
vourable;  when  the  death  of  that  nobleman 
left  an  opien  field  for  the  ambitious  and  violent 
struggles  of  (;)  the  cardinal  of  Winchester, 
twelve  years  of  weakness  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  foreign  acquisition   of   the   nation;    and 
again»  when  a  do^l^stic  contention  was  to  be 
vigorously  sustained,  the  spirit  of  the  queen 
came  in  aid  of  the  imbecility  of  her  husband, 
who  seemed  in  his  (r)  frequent  captivities  to 
be  rather  the  prize  of  the  contest,  than  a  party 
in  the  strife.    But  though  Margaret  was  thus 
instrumental  in  maintaining  the  struggle,  it  is 
remarkable  that  she  *  prepared  the  success  of 
die  rival  family,  by  causing  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  the  king,  and 
thereby  constituting  the  duke  of  York  during  se- 
veral years  presumptive  inheritor  of  the  crown  ; 
Henry  had  indeed  had  at  length  a  lineal  heir; 
but  nine  years  liad  elapsed  before  his  birth,  and 
the  hope  of  the  succession  had  then  been  too 
long  cherished  by  the  duke  of  York  to  be  easily 
abandoned.  The  marriage  of  the  king  with  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  had  moreover  another .  jelation 

•  Hallfiin»  Tol  8.  p.  405. 
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to  the  important  events  of  this  reign,  as  *  a 
condition  of  the  marriage  with  this  French 
princess  had  been  the  cession  of  the  province 
of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou  her  uncle,  by 
which  Normandy  was  exposed,  and  the  loss  of 
the  French  provinces  precipitated. 

When  the  French  wars,  by  rendering  the 
support  of  the  parliament,  and  particularly  of 
the  commons,  necessary  to  the  crown,  had  af- 
forded the  representative  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion a*  favourable  opportunity  of  acquiring  and 
exercising  its  powers,  the  great  strength  of  the 
aristocracy,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  necessa- 
ry bulwark  against  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
must  have  proved  an  inconvenient  and  embar- 
rassing obstruction  in  that  farther  improve- 
ment of  tiie  government,  which  should  give  a 
consistent  unity  to  its  diversified  arrangements. 
For  effecting  such  a  general  combination, 
which  alone  could  harmonize  the  constitution, 
the  aristocracy  was  first  to  be  reduced  to  its 
just  proportion,  and  the  opposite  pretensions 
of  the  crown  and  the  commons  were  then  to 
be  accommodated ;  the  former  of  these  modi* 
fications  was  efiTected  by  the  civil  war  of  the 
two  royal  houses,  and  the  latter  by  the  subse- 
quent struggles  of  the  princes  of  the  families 
of  Tudor  and  of  Stuart,  which  ended  in  the  Re- 
volution* ^ 

*  Hume,  voLS.  p.  I8l. 
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In  a  review  of  the  contention  -  of  the  two 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  the  character  of 
Richard  duke  of  York,  who  first  advanced  the 
claim  of  his  family,  seems  to  merit  some  atten- 
tion, as  it  was  instrumental  to  the  formation 
of  his  party.  Cautious  even  to  timidity  in  po- 
litical contests,  yet  brave  in  encountering  the 
hazards  of  war,  he  seemed  to  be  driven  into 
the  competition  for  the  crown  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  situation,  while  his  military 
qualities  procured  credit  for  his  enterprise. 
Such  being  the  leader  of  the  rising  faction, 
the  nation  was  naturally  thrown  into  two 
nearly  equal  parties,  the  spirit  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  notwithstanding  the  ineflSciency  of 
Henry,  forming  a  balance  to  the  irresolute 
power  of  the  duke,  and  *  the  very  imbecility 
of  the  sovereign,  aggravated  latterly  by  a.  de- 
rangement of  his  understanding,  tending  to 
keep  both  in  suspence,  as  it  disabled  the  one 
for  any  vigorous  effort,  and  encouraged  the 
other  to  hope  that  he  might  peaceably  possess 
himself  of  his  person  and  authority.  At  length, 
when  the  struggle  of  these  factions  had  been 
maintained  during  ten  years,  the  duke  was  kill- 
ed in  an  action  with  the  king's  forces,  and  his 
son  Edward,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  hou^e  of 
York,  presented  himself  as  the  inheritor  of  httf 
claim,  a  prince  of  a  diametrically  opposite  cha- 

^  Hiuae,  ToL  S.  p.  90S. 
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racter^  bc^dp  enterprising,  and  severe^  and  * 
well  fitted  to  make  his  way  tfarough  difficulties^ 
which  would  for  ever  have  obstructed  the  am^ 
bition  of  the  father.  Neither  should  it  be 
omitted,  that  t  the  talents  of  the  father  had  so 
conciliated  the  people  of  this  island,  the  go- 
vernm^it  of  which  he  had  held,  that  they  after^ 
wards  proved  steady  in  their  attachment  to  his 
cause,  a  fact  4he  more  deserving  of  notice,  as 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  when  a  new  series 
of  sovereigns  had  risen  to  power,  this  attach- 
ment was  (s)  the  Occasion  of  enacting  the  cele- 
brated statute,  caUed  the  law  of  Poynings,  for 
securing  the  influence  of  the  English  govern- 
ment over  its  parliament. 

Though  three  princes  of  the  house  of  York 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  yet  the  twea- 
ty*four  years,  during  which  it  was  possessed  by 
this  family,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  com- 
prehending more  than  a  single  reign^  Edward 
IV.  having  reigned  twenty*two,  and  two  only 
having  been  left  for  the  remaining  two  princes. 
Ten  years  of  this  first  reign  were  occupied  by  a 
continuation  of  the  civil  war,  which  had  trans*^ 
fi^rred  the  monarchy,  but  could  not  at  once  estar 
blish  the  dominion  of  the  new  family  :  and  such 
Was  the  violence  of  the  contest,  that  t  it  has 
been  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  more 

*  HumeyVoU  S.  p.  229.  f  Ibid.  p.  101 ,  Sit. 
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tban  sixty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  nobles  and  principal  gentlemen 
of  England.  The  annihilation  of  the  ascend* 
ancy  of  the  aristocracy  however  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture  was  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  tile 
troubles  with  which  it  was  attended.  In  the:  con- 
cluding action  perished  the  celebrated  (0  eari  <tf 
.Warwic,  the  geatest,  as  well  as  the  ]ast>  of  those 
powerful  barons,  who  had  so  finequiintty  over- 
awed their  sovereign.  If  it  be  asked  what  win 
the  bearing  of  the  remaining. twelve  years  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  how  was  it  colm^feted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  governmettt,  ihe 
answer  has  been  already  ^yen  by  *  thehj6tt>- 
rian.  Devoted  to  pleasure,  therking  seemed  al- 
most to  have  forgotten  the  duties  of  his  station 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  seeurity»  but  by^ihis  fft- 
ofiensive  gaiety,  he  recdvered  the  pd|Hiitetty, 
which  mu^t  have  been  lost  by  the  cniisUMs  pm- 
Viously  practised. upon  his  . eotarida; >  luod  iit 
people  thus  became  attached  tO'thelgaArent- 
ment,  and  alienated  from  thehwromfd^tifaose 
contenticms,  in  which  th^.had  been  so'lon^  en- 
gaged. This  pleasurable  disposition  hfol  dnde'itei 
before  exercise  a  considraable  inlBitence  on  hif 
struggle  with  the  house  of  Lancaster t  ion/ the 
one  hand  t  it  .was  the  source  of'  4nuch  df  thtt 
popularity  by  which  he  was  supported  itt  tfae 
contest,  and  the  attachment  of  the  faidies  of 

«  Hume,  vol.  S.  p^  fi68«  2Mk        t  I^id-  P*  240. 
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by*  a 
of  the  ouaes  which  co- 
to  cJeci  his  fe-€5lablidiiiient»  whoi  he 
■MndK  been  driven  from  the 
4e  otiber,  bj  hnnyii^  him  into 
with  the  la«fy  Eliidbeth 
the  eari  of  Warwic, 
to  negotiate  a  mar- 
of  Savoj,  and  provoked 
to  engage  in  the  coocludii^ 


of  pltMurCy  which  so  strongly 
of  Edward  IV,  was 
with  the  domestic  interests  of 
die goninmini,  it  was  not  less  important  in  its 
to  the  exterior  concerns  of  the  state. 
Engfish  hnd  been  deprived  of  afanost  the 
dieir  posBcasioos  in  Kance,  but  they 
their  pretensions ;  and  it  was  in 
the  nil  III  si  order  of  events  that  the  founder  of 
a  new  d^nsmty,  when  he  had  been  soccesslhl  in 
ysjipiifc  Ui  airiiition  at  home,  should  sedL 
as  eiffffiy  in  a  fere^  enterprise  the  energies 
of  a  people  long  accustomed  to  war.    That  a 

lot  then  made  for  the  reco- 

accoidingly  be  ascribed  to 

plensaraUe  disposition  of  the  English  mo» 

Onee  indeed  he  was  induced  to  lead  an 

ly  to  te  assistanoe  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
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but  (u)  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  this  en- 
terprise only  with  a  design  of  appropriating  to 
his  own  gratification  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  par« 
liament  for  the  war,  and  which  would  not  have 
been  granted  for  any  other  purpose;  and  he 
was  well  pleased  to  relinquish  the  object  of  the 
expedition  to  the  French  king  for  certain  sums 
of  money,  which  he  was  permitted  to  dignify, 
with  the  name  of  tribute.  The  chief  persons  <^ 
the  court  imitated  in  this  respect  the  selfish  po« 
licy  of  their  master,  by  *  receiving  from  the 
crafty  Lewis  XI.  various  pensions,  amounting 
together  to  the  annual  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
crowns. 

Of  the  short  remainder  of  the  period  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  house  of  York,  filled  as  it 
was  by  the  momentary  reign  of  £dward  V,  and 
by  the  crimes  and  usurpation  of  his  uncle» 
Richard  III,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
t  it  served  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  reigning  family,  as  the  imbecility  of 
Henry  VI.  had  prepared  the  way  for  its  eleva^ 
tion.  The  importance  of  this  operation  wiU 
appear  the  greater  when  it  shall  have  been  con^ 
sidered,  that  the  character  of  the  ensuing  reign^ 
in  which .  the  reduction  of  jthe  excessive  power 
of  the  aristocracy  was  completed,  was  much  ia% 
fluenced  by  the  situation  of  the  sovefeignf  j9ii'« 

*  Comines,  Ivr.  4,  ch.  S.        f  Hume,  roL  $.  p.  SOS,  304. 
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gerly  supported  *  by  a  weaker  against  a  more 
powerful  party,  which  bad  been  alienated  irom 
an  usurper,  but  preserved  an  attachment  to  his 
family. 

Though  the  reduction  of  the  aristocracy  has 
been  described  as  a  process  important  to  the 
improvement  of  the  government,  it  should  be 
observed  that  Hume  appears  to  have  much  ex- 
i^ggerated  the  irr^ularity  of  the  constitution 
of  this  period,  when  t  he  said  that  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  I.  to  the  death  of  Richard 
UL  a  kind  of  Polish  aristocracy  prevailed,  and 
thou^  the  kings  were  limited,  the  people  were 
yet  fiur  from  being  free.  The  gradual  encrease 
of  the  power  of  the  commons,  particularly  un- 
der the  Lancastrian  princes,  has  on  the  contrary 
bem  already  proved ;  and  even  in  the  reign  ^ 
Edward  IV,  though  the  period  of  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  house  of  York  was  tumultuary,  and 
iherefwe  unfavourable  to  the  regular  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  principles  we,  («^)  observe 
them  endeavouring  with  a  most  distrustful  cau- 
tion, to  secure  from  the  discretionary  manage- 
ment of  the  king  the  supplies  which  they  had 
voted  for  a  war  with  France.  How  far  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  people  was  removed  from 
that  degraded  state  in  which  they  have  been  re- 
presented by  Hume,  appears  from  the  unques- 
tionai^le  testimony  of  Philip  de  Comines,  who 

*  Hiane,  toU  3.  p.  416. 419.       f  Ibid.  p.  320. 
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^  declared  that  the  government  was  in  no 
other  country  so  well  managed,  nor  the  people 
so  little  exposed  to  violence  and  oppression ; 
and  that  the  calamities  of  war  fell  only  upon 
the  soldiers,  and  especially  upon  the  nobles, 
the  latter  being  regarded  with  an  extraordinary 
jealousy.  Sir  John  Fortescue  too,  the  chief 
justice  and  chancellor  of  Henry  VI,  has  t  as- 
signed  as  the  reason  why  the  trial  by  juiy  was 
not  practised  in  other  nations  of  Europe,  that 
a  middle  class  of  proprietors,  fit  for  constitut* 
ing  juries,  could  be  found  only  in  England. 

As  Hume,  in  his  well-known  propensity  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  the  Stuarts,  has  under- 
rated the  freedom  of  the  preceding  periods  of 
the  constitution,  so  a  very  able  writer  on  the 
English  government,  the  late  professor  Millar 
of  Glasgow,  in  his  anxiety  to  support  a  general 
theory  of  the  progress  of  European  society,  has 
been  t  induced  to  represent  the  authority  of 
the  crown  as  generally,  though  not  uninter'> 
niptedly  augmented,  from  its  establishment  at 
the  Norman  conquest  to  its  great  aggrandise- 
ment in  the  reigns  of  the  family  of  Tudor.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors 
the  direct  authority  of  the  crown  had  risen  to 
an  extraordinary  height ;  but  it  is  neither  true 
that  it  had  risen  by  any  regular  progress  to- 

*  LIt.  5.  ch.  18.  f  De  laudibus  legum  Anglifle,  cap. 
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wards  this  elevation,  nor  even  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudors  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  had 
received  any  specific  augmentation.  The  views 
of  this  subject,  which  have  been  presented  in 
these  lectures,  have  probably  convinced  you 
that  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  government 
had  first  prevailed  against  the  ascendancy  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  that  afterwards  the 
commons  had  risen  to  an  importance,  which 
formed  a  yet  more  advantageous  barrier  against 
the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  *  the  professor  himself,  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  prerogative  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL  appears  not  so  much  in  the  as« 
sumption  of  new  powers,  as  in  the  different  spi- 
rit with  which  the  ancient  powers  were  then 
exercised. 

That  the  power  of  the  crown  was  much  aug- 
mented in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  was  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  various  causes.  The 
people  in  general,  weary  of  those  disorders 
by  which  they  had  so  long  been  harassed, 
were  prepared  for  submitting  to  any  authority, 
which  should  procure  for  them  the  enjoyment 
of  tranquillity :  the  great  nobles  had  been  ei- 
ther destroyed,  or  much  impoverished  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  people  were  thus  deprived 
of  the  leaders  under  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  act :  of  the  factions  which  those 

•  HUu  View  of  the  Engl.  Gov,  book  2,  ch.  9. 
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wars  badpeft,  that  of  Lancaster,  which  (w)  was  at- 
tached to  Henry,  was  the  weaker,  and  therefore 
was  ready  to  support  and  extend  his  power;  as  the 
best  protection  for  themselves :  the  character  of 
the  prince  was  singularly  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  he 
was  distinguished  at  once  by  a  cool  and  cau- 
tious sagacity,  and  by  ati  inflexible  steadiness : 
the  frequent  insurrections  also,  which  were 
provoked  by  the  measures  of  his  policy,  served 
to  confirm  and  enlarge  the  authority,  which 
they  vainly  endeavoured  to  overthrow:  and 
the  general  changes  of  society,  which  tended 
to  depress  the  nobles,  but  could  not  so  spee- 
dily elevate  the  commons,  cooperated,  though 
at  this  period  not  very  powerfully,  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  sovereign. 

The  policy  by  which  Henry  VH.  effected 
the  depression  of  the  nobility,  consisted  partly 
in  declining  to  employ  them  in  the  great  of- 
fices of  state,  and  advancing  lawyers  and  eccle^ 
siastics,  whom  he  found  more  obsequious  to  his 
wishes,  and  could  more  easily  reward  for  their 
services ;  but  chiefly,  for  *  it  is  probable  that 
he  foresaw  and  intended  the  effect  which  it 
produced,  in  procuring  (s)  the  celebrated  law, 
by  which  the  nobles  and  gentry  were  invested 
with  a  power  of  breaking  the  ancient  entails, 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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and  alienating  their  estates  without  restraint* 
The  immediate  *  occasion,  or  rather  pretext, 
of  this  important  law,  which  removed  the  fta- 
dal  restrictions  of  property  in  land,  was  the 
expectation  of  a  war  with  France,  the  permis* 
sion  to  sell  their  estates  without  paying  any 
fines  for  alienation,  being  granted  by  it  to  the 
nobility^  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  attead 
the  king.  This  expectation  appears  to  have 
been  employed  to  render  the  law  acceptable 
to  the  parliament,  with  which  a  French  war 
was  ^ways  popular;  for  more  than  three 
months  before  the  enterprise  was  commenced, 
secret  overtures  of  peace  had  been  made,  and 
commissioners  had  been  appointed,  by  whom  a 
treaty  was  soon  afterwards  concluded. 

In  this  military  enterprise,  as  in  every  oUier 
part  of  his  conduct,  Henry  was  steadily  atten- 
tive to  the  accumulation  of  money,  which  in- 
deed appears  to  have  been  throughout  his 
reign  the  grand  object  of  his  efforts )  the  de- 
mands of  Henry  for  the  sacrifice  of  Britany 
were  wholly  pecuniary ;  and  t  as  he  was  en- 
riched by  his  subjects  for  the  war,  so  did  he 
make  profit  of  his  enemies  for  the  p#ace%  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he  was  compelled 
by  (y)  the  agitations  to  whieh  his  government 

*  Hume,  voL  3.  p.  377.  i  Bacon,  105  U  Op^  Odd. 
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WM  exposed,  to  moderate  the  indulgence  of 
this  propensity  i  hut  when  he  was  ^t  length 
qaietly  established  on  the  throne,  he  turned  all 
his  thoughts  to  this  his  favourite  gratification, 
and  soon  found  two  i^enta  of  his  avarice, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  who  became  infamous  for 
their  (z)  extortions.  By  the  shameful  exactions 
which  these  men  practited  with  his  approba* 
tion,  and  by  a  rigid  frugality  in  his  expenses, 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  moqey  one  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  *  two 
millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousapd 
pounds  as  estimated  by  Hume,  a  prodigious 
treasure,  when  the  influx  of  the  precious  me- 
tals from  America  had  not  yet  reduced  the 
value  of  the  money.  Thus  the  crown,  which 
had  been  impoverished,  was  greatly  enriched,  ^ 
while  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  survived  the 
civil  wars,  were  both  necessitated  and  encou- 
raged to  alienate  their  properties. 
But  however  grievous  were  the  oppressions 
practised  by  Henry  VII.  for  procuring  money, 
bis  government  did  not  outrage  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  parliament  by  any  arbitrary 
measures  of  general  policy :  on  the  contrary 
his  plan  t  was  to  govern  his  subjects  by  laws, 
but  to  govern  the  laws  by  lawyers;  and  he 

H  H  2 

•  Hume,  Yol,  3.  p,  415.  f  Bacon,  1076.^ 
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even  frequently  *  submitted  to  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  parliament  many  measures,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  executive  authority, 
as  the  regulation  of  the  coin,  the  military  ad- 
ministration, and  the  determination  of  war  and 
peace.  Indeed  the  causes  which  so  much  fa- 
voured his  power,  had  given  him  such  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  house  of  commons  in  parti- 
cular, that  his  agent  Dudley  was  chosen  speaker 
in  his  last  parliament,  when  the  extortions  of 
which  this  man  was  an  instrument,  were  most 
oppressive  ;  a  parliament  in  these  circumstances^ 
instead  of  exciting  jealousy,  was  naturally  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  assistant  in  the  management 
of  the  government,  and  allowed  the  ample  ex- 
ercise of  powers  which  were  found  to  be  so 
comitaodious. 

The  great  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  effected  by  Henry  VII,  was  however 
employed  by  his  successors  of  the  house  of 
Tudor  with  a  different  spirit,  and  depressed 
and  degraded  the  representative  assembly  of 
the  legislature  to  a  rank  in  the  constitution, 
from  which  it  seems  surprising  that  it  should 
ever  have  risen  to  its  present  station ;  and  it 
becomes  a  curious  and  interesting  considera- 
tion, to  enquire  what  was  the  relation  of  that 
temporary  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity  to  the  general  adjustment  of  the  conatitu- 

^  BacoD,  112& 
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tion.  Hume  has  *  represented  that  a  power 
almost  absolute  was  necessary  in  this  period  for 
completing  that  reduction  of  aristocratic  ty- 
ranny, which  had  been  partly  effected  by  the 
civil  wars,  but  was  still  very  incomplete.  This 
remark  however  seems  to  have  little  founda- 
tion, the  great  en  crease  of  the  power  of  the 
crown  appearing  on  the  contrary  to  have  been 
itself  an  efifect  of  the  humiliation  of  that  no- 
bility, by  which  it  had  been  rivalled.  A  more 
just  conception  of  this  arrangement  may  per- 
haps be  formed,  by  comparing  the  state  of  the 
government,  as  it  existed  under  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  with  that  which  it  held 
under  the  Norman  princes,  who  like  them  had 
possessed  an  overbearing  power.  The  corres- 
pondence of  the  two  cases,  if  it  should  suggest 
a  true  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
more  recent,  might  present  a  beautiful  analogy 
in  these  two  periods  of  our  constitutional 
history. 

It  is  commonly  admitted,  that  the  great  ag- 
grandisement of  the  royal  authority  at  the  Con- 
quest served  to  compress  into  political  union 
the  feudal  aristocracy  with  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  people,  and  thus  to  qualify  the  nobles, 
who  alone  at  that  time  were  capable  of  the 
effort,  for  a  liberal  vindication  of  the  general 
rights.     By  the  resistance  of  the  aristocracy, 

*  Hist.  vol.  3.  p.  326. 
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thus  supported  by  the  people,  the  royal  power 
was  accordingly  controlled  for  a  time;    but 
that  aristocracy  was  itself  reduced  by  the  civfl 
wars  while  the  commons  were  assuming  pcrfiti- 
cal  importance,  and  another  period  of  couipre»- 
sion    appears  to    have  been   then    required, 
fer  forming  to  its  function  this  other  member 
of  the  constttutiom    The  great  power  of  llie 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  seems  accord* 
ingly  to  havn  been  the  instrument  of  this  new 
process:  the  commons,  long  depressed  under 
these  princes^  were  prepared  for  those  efforts 
by  which  they  rose  against  the  crown  under  the 
succeeding  ^m9y  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases  of  the  Tudors 
and  of  the  Norm«ti  sovereigns  sppears  to  con- 
sist only  in  this,  that  the  great  power  of  the 
Norman  princes  was  the  result  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion, which  at  the  same  time  established  a 
feudd  aristocracy,  whereas  that  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Tudor  was  a  consequence  of 
civil  dissensions,  by  which  that  aristocracy  was 
derived  of  its  strength. 

Bacon  has  *  remarked,  that  Lewis  XI.  of 
France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Benry  VII.  of 
Engfamd,  may  be  considered  as  three  tnagi 
among  the  princes  of  that  age ;  and  it  is  a  verjr 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  three  princes  so 
eminently  distinguished   by  political  wtsdom 

•  Op,  Onn.  IISS. 
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should  about  the  same  time  occupy  the  thrones 
of  these  priucipal  countries  of  Europe,  Just  as 
a  crisis  was  approaching  so  fruitful  of  import- 
ant changes  as  the  sixteenth  century.  All 
these  princes  laboured  to  depress  the  nobility^ 
which  rivalled  and  controlled  the  authority  of 
tine  throae  ^  but  it  was  the  peculiar  fortune 
a£  the  British  government,  that  the  power 
which  was  taken  frdm  the  nobles,  was  eventu- 
ally transferred  to  the  commcms,  not  to  the  so* 
vereign :  the  law  of  alienation  silently  con- 
veyed to  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  peo* 
pie  much  of  the  property  of  their  superiors, 
and  the  oonstitution  had  already,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons,  provided  a  poli- 
tical organ,  by  which  the,  new  acquisitions  could 
eicercise  a  legitimate  influence  on  the  public 
administration* 


(fl)  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  grandfather 
of  Edward  IV,  had  married  Anne  sister  of  the 
earl  of  March,  who  had  descended  from  Lionel 
the  second  son  of  Edward  III.  The  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  the  earl  of  March  after* 
wards  strengthened  thi^  title. 

(J)  It  was  urged  "  that  king  Edward's  re^ 
Agnation  would  be  imputed  only  to  fear,  and 
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his  deprivation  to  force,  whereof  the  one  is 
always  pitied,  and  the  other  envied:  but  if 
both  concur,  and  his  desire  to  resign  be  equal 
to  his  merit  of  it,  then  it  would  appear,  that  he 
neither  is  expelled  his  kingdom  by  mere  con* 
straint,  nor  quitted  it  without  just  cause/'  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  501.  The  expedient  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  operation  as  the  flight  and 
implied  abdication  of  James  IL 

(c)  This  apprehension  was  however  less  ur- 
gent, as  the  violent  contention  between  the  two 
families  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  about  the 
administration  of  the  French  government,  had 
begun  in  the  year  1397,  two  years  before  the 
advancement  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
England.     Henault,  vol.  1 .  p.  279* 

(d)  Wicliffe  always  taught  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing princes.  Lewis,  p.  1 1 6.  This  indeed  might 
be  presumed,  as  he  began  his  Ctireer  by  sup- 
porting the  royal  authority  against  the  papal 
usurpations :  it  is  however  admitted  by  his  bio- 
grapher, and  proved  from  his  writings,  that  he 
followed  Augustine  in  maintaining,  that  "  no 
one  in  mortal  sin  hath  a  true  dominion  over  any 
of  the  creatures  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  tyrant,  a  thieJ^  and  a  rob- 
ber, although  by  reason  of  some  human  law  he 
retain  the  name  of  a  king,  a  prince,  or  a  lord*'* 
Ibid.  Several  historians^  especially  Walsing- 
ham,  maintain  a  connexion  between  the  opi- 
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nions  of  WicHfFe  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
populace ;  but  if  such  a  connexion  existed,  it 
was  not  formed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  re- 
former, and  other  causes  sufficiently  powerfid 
may  be  assigned  for  the  movements  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  also  were  not  confined  to 
England. 

(e)  ^'  There  is  a  remarkable  precedent  in  the . 
ninth  of  Henry  IV,  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
authority,  for  two  eminent  maxims  of  parliar 
mentary  law ;  that  the  commons  possess  an  ex* 
elusive  right  of  originating  money-bills,  and 
that  the  king  ought  not  to  take  notice  of  mat- 
ters pending  in  parliament/'  Hallam,  vol.  2. 
p.  310. 

(/)  To  this  resistance  the  commons,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  2.  p. 
115,  116,  were  prompted  by  religious  zeal  and 
resentment.  Having,  it  is  alleged,  very  gene- 
rally embraced  the  opinions  oif  Wicliffe,  they 
introduced  measures  which  alarmed  the  clergy, 
and  the  king,  to  conciliate  the  latter,  ordered 
tbe  execution  of  a  man  who  had  been  convicted 
of  heresy.  The  commons  expressed  their  in- 
dignation by  reAising  the  demand  of  Henry, 
and  would  even  have  refused  the  ordinary  sup- 
ply, if  he  had  not  forced  them  to  compliance  by 
prolonging  the  session. 

(g)  When  he  peaceably  submitted  to  the  au-i 
thority  of  the  chief  justice,  who  committed  him 
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to  prison  for  insulting  him  in  the  admintstr*- 
tion  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have  beeo  after-* 
wards  committed  for  some  irregularity  by  the 
maj^r  of  Co^^^try.     Henry,  vol.  9.  p.  37. 

(A)  The  same  character  of  revelry  and  dissi- 
pation is  given  to  the  prince  in  an  old  play^ 
entitled  ''  The  famous  victories  of  King  Henry 
V/*  from  which  Sliakespeare  seems  to  have 
taken  the  character  of  Falstaff,  there  given 
under  the  name  <if  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Ma^ 
lone's  Shake^eare,  vol.  5.  p.  1 20.  Mr.  Hai* 
hm  however  is  of  opinion,  that  some  early  pe^ 
tidance  or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
the  vulgar  minds  of  our  chroniclers.  One  can 
scarcely  understand  at  least,  he  adds,  that  a 
prince,  who  was  three  years  engaged  in  quell- 
ing the  dangerous  insurrection  of  Glendour, 
and  who  in  the  latter  time  of  his  father^s  reign 
presided  at  the  coundl,  was  so  lost  in  a  cloud 
of  low  debauchery  as  common  fame  represents. 
Vol.  2.  p.  SOS. 

(i)  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  provi- 
sion, that  it  should  not  be  made  a  precedent 
for  any  future  king.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  2.  p.  '147. 

(ft)  These  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Lollards.  This  name  Mosheim  represents  to 
have  originated  in  <7enmany,  where  it  was 
given  by  the  common  people  to  religious  per* 
sons,  who  Bssiisted  at  funerals  with  a  sdlemn 
dirge,  the  word  lollard  dignifying  a  singer. 
Cent.  14.  part.  2,  ch.  2.  sect.  36.  note  (u). 


{/)  In  avi  address  of  the  house  of  comtnons, 
delivered  to  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1405,  it  was 
represented  that  the  clergy  then  possessed  a 
third  part  of  the  riches  of  the  realm*  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  It.  p.  86. 

(m)  This  pretension  was  however  weaker 
tiian  that  of  Edward  HI.  in  the  same  proper* 
tion  in  which  Henry's  hereditary  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  itself  was  liable  to  objection, 
and  more  especially  as  the  same  right  of  female 
succession,  by  which  the  crown  oi  France  was 
claimed,  should  have  conveyed  that  of  England 
to  the  earl  of  March,  wbo  derived  his  descent 
from  the  second  son  of  that  prince. 

(n)  Henry  had  desired  that  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford should  tstke  upon  him  the  government  of 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  that  of  £ng« 
land.  Rapid,  vol.  1.  p.  5£9.  The  parliament 
however,  that  they  might  not  derogate  from  the 
right  of  the  elder  brother,  constituted  the  dake 
of  Bedford  protector  of  England,  and  gave  lliis 
dignity  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  only  during 
the  absence  of  the  former.  This  struggle  was  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  between  the  duke  <>f 
Gloucester  and  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Wincbe»- 
ter,  Whiich  ended  in  the  rain  of  the  former. 
OThe  parliament  at  the  same  time  nominated  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  the  officers  of  the 

* 

crown.    Ibid.  p.  5S6. 

(o)  The  members  of  the  house  of  eommoDtf, 
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from  the  occasional  disuse  of  ancient,  as  well 
as  from  the  creation  of  new  boroughs,  under- 
went some  fluctuation.  Two  hundred  citizens 
and  burgesses  sat  in  the  parliament  held  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  his  twenty-third  year ;  but  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  his  three  successors 
about  ninety  places,  on  an  average,  returned 
members,  so  that  we  may  reckon  this  part  of  the 
commons  at  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  an- 
cient rule  was  that  representatives  should  be. 
persons  resident  in  the  places  which  they  repre- 
sented. A  statute  enacted  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  V,  which  maintains  this  rule,  apparently 
indicates  a  point  of  time,  at  which  the  devia- 
tion from  this  rule  was  sufficiently  frequent  to 
attract  notice,  and  yet  not  so  established  as  to 
pass  for  an  unavoidable  irregularity.  This  sta- 
tute was  repealed  by  the  fourteenth  of  the  pre- 
sent king,  when  it  had  long  been  annulled  by 
disuse.     Hallam,  vol.  2.  p.  SiS — 327. 

(/?)  Mr.  Hallam  inclines  to  think  that,  not 
only  all  freeholders,  but  all  persons  whatever 
present  at  the  county-court,  were  declared,  or 
rendered,  capable  of  voting  for  the  knights  of 
their  shire.    Ibid.  p.  319. 

(q)  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  the  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  therefore  brother  to 
Henry  IV,  uncle  to  Henry  V,  and  great  uncle 
to  Henry  VI. 
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(r)  Henry  VI.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
duke  of  York  in  the  year  1455,  by  the  earl  of 
Warwic  in  the  year  1460,  by  Edward  IV;  in  the 
year  1464,  and  again  by  the  same  prince  in  the 
year  1471. 

(s)  This  law  was  however  most  acceptable  to 
the  Irish  commons,  as  it  imposed  a  restraint 
upon  the  immediate  government  of  Ireland. 
It  ordained  that  no  law  should  be  enacted  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  which  had  not  previously 
received  the  approbation  ofthe  English  councU. 

(0  This  earl,  commonly  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  king-maker,"  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  placing  Edward  IV.  on  the 
throne,  and  afterwards,  having  been  ofiended 
by  this  prince,  eflected  the  temporary  restora- 
tion of  Henry  VI. 

(u)  He  brought  with  him  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  ^chief  citizens  of  England,  who  had  been 
active  in  promoting  the  war,  that  they,  being 
weary  of  the  service,  might  employ  their  influ- 
ence in  pacifying  the  people,  when  he  should 
have  concluded  a  peace.  Comines^  liv.  4.  ch. 
11. 

(v)  One  part  of  the  sums  voted  on  this  occa- 
sion was  to  be  kept  in  religious  houses,  and  if 
the  king  should  not  invade  France,  was  to  be 
immediately  refunded  to  the  people.  Hume^ 
vol.  d.  p.  270. 

(w)  Henry  VII,  though  by  his  mother  he  de- 
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rived  his  descent  from  the  hoqse  of  I^ncwter, 

could  not  however  from  that  aourcq  derive  much 

right  to  the  crown.    The  descent  of  his  mother 

from  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lmcaster  wi^  iU 

legitimate,  and  though  the  duke  had  obtained 

the  legitimation  of  all  his  natural  children  by 

a  patent  of  Richard  II.  yet  the  succession  to 

the  crown  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  pri* 

yileges  which  it  conferred ;  that  mother  too  wm 

still  alive,  and  preceded  him  in  the  order  of  sue-v 

cession.    To  supply  the  deficiency  of  hh  title  ft 

marriage  was  concluded  between  Hepry  ^nd 

Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York^ 

But  Henry  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to 

the  inconveniences,  which  might  attend  the  ex-* 

pedient  of  receiving  the  crown  in  right  pf  his 

consort,  and  to  guard  himself  ag^nst  thems  h^ 

deferred  his  marriage  until  he  should  have  been 

acknowledged  king  and  crowned.  And  the  coro-* 

nation  of  his  queen  almost  two  years  longer. 

His  claim  to  the  crown  he  chose  to  rest  indift* 

tinctly  on  his  descent,  his  marri9ge»  ^nd  his 

success ;  and,  not  contented  with  »  parliament 

tary  acknowledgment  of  it,  he  in  the  following 

year  procured  the  additional  sanotjon  of  a  papal 

bull 

(4^)  The  lords  were  long  solicitoos  to  m^n^ 
tain  the  importance  of  their  ftmiiies  by  entails^ 
These  were  first  infringed  by  the  legal  fiation 

of  a  wmnm^  rW9V(sry,  wvante^d  origi»aUy  by 
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the  cler^  to  evade  the  statutes  of  tnortmain, 
and  adopted  under  Edward  IV,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  estates  of  the  nobles  liable  to 
forfeiture.    The  nobles  on  the  other  hand  en* 
deavoured  to  protect  their  properties  by  the 
universal  establishment  of  uses,  another  of  the 
clerical  inventions,     filackstone,  book  4,  ch.  33. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  anxiety  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  expenses  of  a  French  expedition 
appears  to  have  overcome  the  habitual  caution 
of  the  nobility,  and  to  have  induced  them  to 
acquiesce  in  a  statute,  by  which  the  properties 
of  their  families  became  open  to  alienation. 
^-^-Bacon,    1052.     By  this   law    the    practice^ 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,  became  regular  and  authorised. 
Hume,  vol.  S.  p.  419,  note  (m).     Harrington 
considers  this  statute  as  having  altered  the  ba^ 
lance  of  property,  and  consequently  of  that  of 
power,  in  the  English  government.     Art  of 
Lawgiving,  book  1,  ch.  2.    The  statute  of  Qfda 
EmptoreSt  enacted  in  the  year   1290,  related 
only  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  under  the 
nobles,  and  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  superior  lords  against  the  consequences 
of  such  alienation,  which  was  then  for  the  first 
time  legally  authorised.     The  statute  of  Henry 
VII,  enacted  in  the  year  1487,  related  to  the 
properties  of  the  nobles  themselves. 
{y)  In  the  year  1486  a  feeble  effort  was  made 
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in  the  north  by  the  friends  of  the  family  of 
York ;  and  in  the  same  year  Lambert  Simnel, 
a  youth  of  obscure  birth,  was  employed  to  per- 
sonate the  second  son  of  Edward  IV,  who  was 
said  to  have  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  his  un- 
cle Richard  III,  and  Ireland  was  easily  engaged 
to  revolt  in  his  cause.  In  the  year  1488  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  York  again  rose  in 
arms,  but  were  speedily  reduced.  Lastly,  Per* 
kin  Warbec,  in  the  year  1492,  began  an  insur- 
rection, which  was  suppressed  only  in  the  year 
1497,  the  same  pretence  being  employed  in  this 
case  as  in  that  of  Lambert  Simnel. 

(^z)  To  prove  that  these  oppressions  were  qua^ 
lified  by  some  regard  to  justice.  Bacon  remarks 
that  he  had  seen  a  book  of  the  accounts  of 
Empson,  almost  every  page  of  which  the  king 
had  subscribed,  in  some  places  inserting  obser- 
vations with  his  own  hand;  and  that  in  this 
book  there  was  a  memorandum  written  by  Emp- 
son, stating  that  five  marks  had  been  received 
for  procuring  the  pardon  of  some  offender, 
which  sum  was  to  be  repaid  if  no  pardon  were 
granted,  unless  the  person  who  paid  it  should 
be  otherwise  satisfied,  with  these  words  written 
in  the  margin  by  the  king,  *'  otherwise  satis- 
fied." Op.  Omn.  1113.  This  anecdote  how- 
ever proves  only  that  they  were  extremely  sys- 
tematical. 
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Of  the  history  of  Italy  and  Sicily  from  the  year 
1 308,  to  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  papacy  of 
Leo  X.  in  the  year  1513. 
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Ifmrthem  Italy.  N<Mple$  and  SieUy, 
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XHE  consideration  of  that  political  combina^ 
tion,  which  comprehended  the  two  principal 
governments  of  Europe,  those  of  France  and 
England,  having  been  prosecuted  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  I  return,  as  before,  to  the  exa- 
mination of  that  other  combination  of  states, 
which  was  composed  of  Italy  and  the  German 
empire;  and  shall  first  analyse  the  political 
changes  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Sicily,  which  occurred  withia 
the  same  period  of  time.  This  lecture  shall 
accordingly  continue  the  review  of  the  histo* 
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lies  of  Italy  and  Sicily  from  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  it  was 
before  suspended,  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X, 
which  began  early  in  the  sixteenth. 

The  portion  of  history  which  I  propose  to 
examine  on  the  present  occasion,  is  extremely 
interesting  in  various  views^  as  it'  displays  the 
noblest  efforts  of  the  commercial  industry  of 
Italy,  as  it  exhibits  the  revival  of  literature  and 
the  finer  arts,  and  more  especially  as  it  presents 
to  us  the  first  tendencies  of  that  adjustment  of 
independent  governments  in  the  relations  of  in- 
ternational policy,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
fected into  a  system  of  general  equilibrium 
comprehending  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  This 
last  is  however  the  only  consideration,  of  which 
I  now  propose  to  treat*  The  commercial  his- 
tory of  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  the  restoration  of  the  refinements 
of  literature  and  art,  which  distinguished  this 
period  of  its  annals,  belong  to  other  parts  of 
my  general  subject,  and  shall  be  reviewed  in 
other  lectures ;  but  the  mutual  relation  of  that 
combination  of  Italy  and  the  German  empire, 
which  is  now  to  be  considered,  had  for  its  grand 
result  this  generation  of  a  federative  or  inter- 
national policy,  which  was  first  formed  among 
the  numerous  governments  of  Italy,  and  was 
then  extended  through  Europe  by  various  rami- 
fications of  political  interests,  connecting  these 
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governments  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
west.  My  present  subject  is  therefore  limited 
to  an  examination  of  the  political  history  of 
Italy  with  the  adjacent  island  of  Sicily  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  and  I  ex- 
pect  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  (a)  all  its  arrange- 
ments directly  tended  to  the  formation,  or  to 
the  extension,  of  a  system  of  political  equili- 
brium. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  *  the  sixth  lecture, 
that  the  existence  of  the  singular  authority  ex- 
ercised by  the  papal  see,  required  that  the 
country  in  which  it  should  be  established,  should 
be  so  divided  between  rival  powers,  that  none 
should  be  found  capable  of  repressing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  ecclesiastical  principality.  Some 
kind  of  balance  of  political  interests  was  there- 
fore generally  the  condition  of  Italy  from  the 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, when  the  peninsula  was  divided  between 
that  people  and  the  subjects  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  the  papal  power  first  began  to  assert 
its  importance.  When  the  Lombards  had  been 
overthrown  by  Charlemagne,  and  a  new  empire 
comprehending  the  papacy  was  erected  in  the 
west,  the  balance  of  Italian  interests  still  conti- 
nued to  be  maintained  by  the  same  division  of 
the  country :  and  when  the  imperial  d^nity 
had  been  transferred  from  France  to  Germany, 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  307. 
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and  this  other  power  was  pressing  hard  upon 
the  independence  of  the  pontiff,  a  special  sup- 
port was  provided  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  by  which  the 
papal  see  was  enabled  to  maintain  its  faction  of 
the  Guelfs  against  the  imperial  faction  of  the 
Grhibelins.  Though  such  a  struggle  was  very 
different  from  that  regulated  system  of  equili- 
brium among  numerous  governments,  which 
constitutes  what  is  denominated  a  balance  of 
power,  it  was  yet  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  such  a  system,  as  it  tended  to  dispose  its  se- 
veral governments  to  seek  occasional  support  in 
their  mutual  connections;  these  connections 
however  were  temporary  and  variable,  and  did 
not  give  being  to  those  intimate  and  settled  re- 
lations, which  are  essential  to  the  balancing 
system. 

The  two  powers,  which  thus  maintained  the 
great  strife  of  the  Italian  factions,  were  at  length 
successively  removed  from  the  field  of  conten- 
tion, when  the  factions  had  been  sufficiently 
matured,  and  were  able  to  continue  the  conflict 
without  support.  The  authority  of  the  empire 
was  first  annihilated,  and  the  papal  see  was  then 
removed  beyond  the  Alps;  and  though  the 
latter  was  restored  to  Italy  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty-eight  years,  yet  (i)  the  great  schism,  which 
was  begun  two  years  afterwards,  and  was  con- 
cluded only  in  the  year  1429»  continued  to  pa- 
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ralyse  and  enfeeble  the  efforts  of  the  chtircb* 
The  numerous  governments  of  Italy  were  thus 
abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  struggle,  which 
unavoidably  exercised  the  forces  of  so  many  in- 
dependent communities  habituated  to  conten* 
tion,  placed  in  a  close  vicinage,  and  therefore 
exposed  to  frequent  hostility.  In  such  circmn- 
stances  however  it  was  natural  that  an  anxious 
desire  should  prevail,  that  no  state  should  be 
permitted  to  extend  its  dominion  over  the 
others,  and  that  preventive  measures  should  be 
employed  for  securing  the  safety  of  each  by 
the  stipulated  engagements  of  a  confederacy ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  in  these  circumstances, 
that  the  plan  of  est^^blishing  a  regular  balance 
of  power  was  (c)  first  devised,  and  reduced  to 
practice.  But  however  obvious  such  an  arrange- 
ment may  now  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  the 
orcumstances  which  I  have  described,  it  was 
60  far  from  a  necessary  result  even  of  these 
circumstances,  that  various  agencies  were  also 
required  for  generating  this  great  improve- 
ment of  policy. 

In  a  central  part  ^  the  peninsula,  where  it 
must  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  every 
change  in  the  other  governments  of  Italy,  a 
state  was  formed  {d)  sufficiently  powerful  to 
•exercise  a  control  over  the  movements  of  the 
rest,  and  so  strongly  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  that  it  was  capable  of  being  excited  to 
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die  most  veliemeat  exertipu  for  securing  its 
independence.    This  state  wiis   Florence,  the 
same  which  has  been  distinguished  by  its  in- 
dustry and  its  elegance,  and  has  thus  estab- 
lished a  threefold  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity.    Early  in   the  fourteenth  century  this 
active  and  reflecting  republic,  the  (e)  Athens 
of  modern  Italy,  was  induced  ^  to  make  extra- 
ordinary efforts  for  the  protection  of  the  Guelf 
party,  and  for  this  purpose  to  embrace  in  its 
negotiations  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  even  the 
courts  of  Avignon  and  France.     While  the  pa- 
pacy was  exiled  at  Avignon,  the  German  em- 
peror Henry  VII.  entered  Italy  to  receive  the  - 
imperial  crown,  and  so  much  revived  by  this 
enterprise  the  spirit  of  the  Ghibelifis,  that  -Che 
utmost  energy  of  their  antagonists  was  required 
for  resisting  their  violence ;  indeed  t  even  this 
would  probably  have  been  insufficient,  if  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  so  unexpected  that  it 
was  attributed  to  poison,   had  not  delivered 
them  from  their  great  adversary,  and  restored 
the  balance  of  Italy.     Thus  suddenly  arrested, 
the  expedition  of  the  emperor  {f)  served  just 
to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  this  active  and  po- 
litic people.     The  year  1312,  in  which  this  first 
effort  was  made  by  the  Florentines,  was  ac- 
cordingly the  epoch,  though  not  of  a  regular 

*  Hist,  des  Rep.  ItaF.  tome  4.  p.  833.  t  ^^^d.  p. 
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balance  of  power,  yet  of  those  negotiations  b]r 
which  such  a  system  was  finally  established. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  Vll.  the  balance 
of  Italy  *  was  in  some  degree  maintained,  on 
the  one  part  by  various  chieftains  of  the  Ghibe- 
lins,  among  whom  Matthew  Visconti  lord  of 
Milan  was  the  most  considerable,  and  on  the 
other  by  Robert  king  of  Naples,  who  besides 
his  kingdom  possessed  many  lordships  in  Pied- 
mont, the  authority  of  imperial  vicar  granted 
to  him  by  the  pope,  and  also  the  sovereignty 
of  Provence.  But  t  from  the  year  1328  tlie 
Florentines  were  excited  by  a  new  alarm  to  as- 
sume the  formal  guardianship  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence. Castruccio  Castracani,  the  lord  of 
the  adjacent  state  of  Lucca,  who  (g)  possessed 
all  the  qualities  which  couid  accomplish  the 
tyrant  of  a  republic,  encouraged  t  Lewis  V.  of 
Germany,  the  successor  of  Henry  VII,  to  enter 
Italy  in  hostility  to  the  party  of  the  pope,  by 
whom  his  election  had  been  vehemently  op- 
posed :  he  had  been  already  engaged  in  a  dis- 
advantageous war  with  the  Florentines,  who 
were  supported  by  the  power  of  Naples,  and 
he  sought  the  assistance  of  the  German  mo- 
narch, that  he  might  acquire  a  superiority  over 
his  enemies.  From  the  imminent  danger  of 
such  a  confederacy  the   Florentines  were  re- 

•  Hist,  des  Rep.  ItaK  tome  5.  p.  31.  f  IbidL  p,  169, 
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lieved  by  the  death  of  Castruccio,  the  emperor 
being  no  longer  formidable,  when  deprived  of 
the  aid  of  his  abilities ;  but  they  from  that 
time  constituted  it  the  system  of  their  policy 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  danger  so  alarm- 
ing. 

Though  however  the  Florentine  republic 
then  embraced  this  wise  and  honourable  sys- 
tem, we  cannot  suppose  that  it  would  long  or 
steadily  have  adhered  to  so  liberal  a  policy,  if 
its  anxiety  had  not  been  maintained  by  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  formidable  adversary ;  such  an  ad- 
versary was  however  provided  in  the  state  of 
Milan,  which  acted  upon  Florence  like  what  is 
called  a  maintaining  power  in  the  combinations 
of  mechanical  contrivance.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Visconti,  the  lord  of 
Milan,  was  (A)  sovereign  of  ten  cities  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  also  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Pa  via.  Possessed  of  so  much  dominion  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  he  was  impelled,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  ambition,  to  seek  an  opportunity 
of  making  other  acquisitions  in  Tuscany ;  and 
the  death  of  an  aunt,  which  gave  him  a  domes- 
tic claim  to  an  inheritance  in  Pisa,  presented 
the  desired  occasion  of  engaging  in  this  new 
enterprise.  Though  the  hand  of  death  arrested 
this  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  projects,  a  con- 
nection had  been  formed  between  bis  family 
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•nd  tb»  peopk  of  Pisa,  which  brought 
pow^r  into  the  vicinity  of  Harencje. 

Of  the  two  parties  of  the  Ohibelins  BBd 
Guelfs  ofiidier  *  had  been,  in  the  beginning  of 
tkek  flteu^^,  more  favourable  to  freedom 
than  the  other,  as  either  cause  had  been  indi&- 
diminajtely  embraced  by  tyrants  and  repub- 
lics ;    but  when  the  family  of  Yisconti  had 
risea  to  power,  they  favoured  at  once  the  Gbi- 
faelins  and  the  usurpers,  and  thus  confounuded 
their  own  party  with  that  of  the  Italian  piincesu 
When  therefore  a  Guelf  had  possessed  himself 
of  a  government,  he  became  a  Ghibelin  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  lord  of  Milan  ;  and  when 
a  Ghibelin  city  had  shaken  iafftbe  yoke  of  ita 
prince,  it  sought  in  like  manner  the  assistance 
of  Horence  by  espousing  the   party  of  the 
Guelfs.  Thus  that  which  had  originally  been  the 
cause  of  the  papal  see,  as  opposed  to  the  e;inpire9 
was  transformed  into  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  op*- 
posed  to  despotism ;   and  in  this  manner  the  ex- 
ternal policy  of  the  Florentine  republic,  which 
was  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  its  situation,  was 
assimilated  to  the  principle  of  its  interior  admi- 
nistration, which  carried  civil  liberty  to  (i)  a 
feverish  inquietude.     The  struggle  of  Florence 
against  Milan  was  consequently  not  an  effi>rt 
prompted  merely  by  a  cold  calculation  of  pidi- 
tical  expediency,  but  was  animated  by  an  ar* 
dent  enthusiasm  for  that  republican  freedom, 

*  HisL  dea  £ep.  ItaL  Ume  6.  p.  339. 
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which  was  the  idol  of  the  affections  of  its  ci- 
tizens. 

When  the  Florentines  hadassumed  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  independence  of  Italy,  the  Nea- 
politan government,  by  which  the  Visconti  had 
been  encountered,  sunk  into  decay,  and  left 
that  republic  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone. 
So  important  to  the  FJorentines  had  been  the 
protection  of  that  southern  kingdom,  that  they 
had  deemed  it  prudent  *  to  grant  the  lordship  of 
their  city  for  five  years  to  Robert  king  of  Naples, 
when  the  emperor  Henry  VIL  had  entered  Ita- 
ly ;  and  again,  when  they  were  severely  pressed 
by  Castruccio  Castracani,  they  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  seek  refuge  under  the  power  of  the  same 
prince,  by  t  granting  the  same  dignity  for  ten 
years  to  his  son  the  duke  of  Calabria.  From 
the  danger  of  the  latter  concession  the  Flo- 
rentines were  indeed  very  critically  delivered 
by  the  death  of  the  duke ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  t  the  historian  of  the  Italian  r^ub- 
lics,  that  they  frequently  owed  their  safety  to 
the  interposition  of  mortality ;  tlie  death  of 
Henry  VIL  had  rescued  Florence  from  the 
fury  of  that  emperor,  the  death  of  Castruccio 
had  saved  her  from  even  a  more  formidable 
antagonist,  and  that  o£  the  duke  of  Cdabria, 
which  almost  immediately  succeeded  the  death 
of  Castruccio,  emancipated  her  from  the  domi- 

*  Hist,  des  Rep;  Ital.  tome  4.  p.  345.  f  Ibid,  tome 
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nion  of  the  Neapolitans  just  when  the  assist- 
ance of  that  people  ceased  to  be  necessary. 
The  death  of  the  duke,  the  only  male  descend- 
ant of  the  king  of  Naples,  had  however  ano- 
ther, and  a  very  important  operation,  as  it  aban- 
doned the  succession  to  a  female,  whose  weak- 
ness and  misconduct  dishonoured  the  throne, 
and  destroyed  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the 
kingdom.  Robert  died  in  the  year  1343,  after 
a  reign  of  almost  thirty-four  years,  and  *  his 
death  exposed  the  kingdom  to  a  renewal  of 
those  agitations,  which  during  sixty-one  years 
had  been  repressed  by  the  princes  of  the  fami- 
of  Anjou. 

In  the  period  succeeding  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  the  Florentines  were  gradually 
drawn  forward  to  those  efforts  of  policy,  by 
which  a  balance  of  power  was  at  length  estab- 
lished in  Italy.  In  t  the  year  1369  they  were 
provoked  by  the  Visconti  to  engage  in  a  con- 
federacy against  them  ;  and  though  the  war 
was  terminated  in  the  following  year,  it  had 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  union  among  the 
three  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
and  thus  of  giving  to  the  first  of  these  cities 
the  disposal  of  the  forces  of  Tuscany.  A  con- 
test of  longer  duration,  and  a  different  issue, 
was  begun  t  in  the  year  1392.     This  was  vi- 

*  Hist.  des.  Rep.  Ital«  tome  5.  p.  387.  f  Ibid,  tome 
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gorously  maintained  during  ten  years,  in  which 
time  Florence  saw  herself  successively  forsaken 
by  every  ally  except  the  lord  of  Padua,  the  (k) 
duke  of  Milan  extending  his  conquests  round 
her  territory ;  and  at  length  an  attempt  was 
made  by  this  prince  (/)  to  cut  off  her  commu- 
nication with  the  sea,  and  thus  to  dry  up  the 
channel  of  her  prosperity.  The  strength  of 
Florence  was  not  sufficient  for  averting  the  im- 
pending ruin,  but  on  this  occasion  the  hand  of 
death  was  interposed  for  her  protection,  and 
she  was  rescued  by  the  unexpected  decease  of 
her  enemy.  By  the  former  war  she  was  placed 
in  a  commanding  situation,  which  must  have 
inspired  a  sense  of  her  own  importance ;  by  the 
latter  she  was  taught  to  feel  that  her  utmost 
exertions  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  her  safety, 
and  thus  excited  to  seek  additional  resources  in 
more  extended  combinations  of  policy. 

The  attempt  made  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to 
intercept  the  communication  of  Florence  with 
the  sea,  appears  to  have  prompted  its  people  to 
depart  in  a  solitary  instance  from  the  gener- 
ous policy,  which  they  alone  appear  to  have 
embraced,  and  which  they  had  observed  for  a 
century,  and  to  engage  in  a  war  of  conquest, 
and  not  merely  of  independence.  In  the  year 
1405  they  *  purchased  from  one  of  the  Vis- 
conti  the  lordship  of  the  important  city  of  Ksa, 

Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.  tome  7.  p.  141,  Ac. 
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Md  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  inhabit^ 
ants  to  orerconie  therr  resistance.  Hsa  was 
reduced  in  the  following  year,  but  rained  ia 
the  ac^isHion,  and  spoiled  of  all  its  import- 
ance ;  so  that  Florence  still  continued  to  be, 
what  the  political  system  of  Italy  required, 
much  more  a  continental  than  (m)  a  maritime 
State.  But  though  the  Florentines  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  becimie  masters  of  the  com- 
merce of  Pisa^  the  enterprise  was  indirectly  con« 
ducive  to  the  progress  of  the  general  policy  of 
Italy.  It  has  been  remarked  by  *  the  bisto* 
f  ian  of  the  Italian  republic  that,  while  the  Flo* 
rentines  were  pushing  their  conquests  to  the 
tea,  and  would  not  sufier  themselves  to  be  di^ 
verted  from  the  enterprise  by  any  of  the  revo« 
lutions  of  Italy,  the  Milanese  territory  assumed 
(n)  another  form,  Venice  acquired  her  pro- 
vinces on  the  main-land  of  the  peninsula,  and 
Ladiskus  king  of  Naples  established  his  autho- 
rity on  the  ruin  of  the  factions  of  that  king- 
dom, so  that  a  new  equilibrium  was  consU- 
tuted  among  states  less  numerous^  but  more 
powerful. 

The  pacific  and  moderate  policy 'of  Florence 
was  however  soon  resumed,  for  t  from  the  year 
1414  the  republic  b^an  to  enjoy  an  undis« 
turbed  tranquillity.     About  this  time  too  arose 

*  Hut.  dds  rep.  Ital,  tome  ?•  p«  157.  t  Ib'i<^*  ^^^  ^* 

p.  288. 


to  power  the  celebrated  fetaily  of  the  Medici, 
whose  wisdom  so  happily  directed  her  mea- 
sures: the  vigour  of  an  oligarchical  adminis- 
tration had  procured  strength  for  the  govern- 
ment by  (o)  various  important  acquisitions,  and 
the  Ttioderation  of  this  mild  and  popular  faibily 
Was  best  adapted  td  the  preservation  of  the 
(irosperity  which  had  thus  been  attained.  Pos^ 
sessed  of  (/?)  immense  riches  by  a  continued 
JEittention  to  commerce,  this  family  was  enabled 
to  acquire  numerous  friends  by  the  most  rfiunifi- 
centlkindness ;  cautiously  avoiding  every  pre tenf* 
sion  of  ambition,  they  contented  themselves  with 
such  power  as  was  voluntarily  bestowed  upoil 
them  by  their  fellow-citizetis ;  and  not  influ- 
Isnced  by  vindictive  fbelings,  though  they  had 
been  the  objects  of  persecution,  they  never 
llotight  to  gratify  their  own  resentment  ^t  the 
expense  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  republic. 
iThe  arts  of  their  ambition  were  pi^ivate  tiberai- 
lity,  and  (q)  a  large  contribution  to  objects  of 
ptiblici  charity  and  utility;  and  theit  liiagnifi- 
c^nce  was  not  a  vulgar  profusion  of  ostenta- 
tious wealth,  but  an  elegant  expenditure  on 
the  literature  which  refined,  and  the  arts  which 
etnbellished  their  country.  The  mild  influ- 
ence of  such  a  family,  while  it  endeared  theit 
country  to  the  friends  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
was  precisely  that  which  could  most  effectually 
substitute  th«  arrangements  of  political  wisdom 
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for  the  disorderly  contentions  of  unconnected 
potentates. 

Giovanni  de  Medici  *  was  created  gonfalo- 
nier of  justice,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  repiib* 
lie,  in  the  year  14:21,  which  is  accordingly  the 
epoch  of  the  administration  of  the  Medick 
Giovanni  was  in  the  year  1428  succeeded  in  his 
authority  by  his  son  Cosmo,  and  Cosmo  in  the 
year  1464  by  his  grandson  Lorenzo,  who,  has 
chiefly  ennobled  this  celebrated  family.  This 
eminent  man  has  t  been  described  as  exhibiting 
a  most  remarkable  example  of  depth  of  penetra^ 
tion,  combined  with  versatility  of  talent,  and 
comprehension  of  mind ;  and  such  was  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  turned  from  the  most  im*^ 
portant  subjects  to  the  lighter  occupations  of 
mere  amusement,  that  his  countrymen  con« 
ceived  that  he  had  two  souls  united  in  a  single 
body.  To  this  distinguished  man  his  biogra- 
pher t  has  ascribed  the  actual  establishment  of 
that  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  go* 
vernments,  which  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  century  had  been  the  object  of 
the  external  policy  of  Florence.  Before  him 
the  preservation  of  an  equilibrium  was  too 
important  to  the  independence  of  this  republic^, 
not  to  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  her 
statesmen,  and  various  combinations  were  ac« 

*  Hist.  des.  Rep.  ItaL  tome  8.  p.  29S.  \  Roscoe,  toL 
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cordingly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
whatever  power  appeared  to  threaten  her  with 
subjugation ;  but  these  were  temporary  confe- 
deracies, accommodated  only  to  the  actual  si- 
tuation of  affairs,  and  ceasing  with  the  occa- 
sions to  which  they  owed  their  existence.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  reflecting  mind  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  to  form  the  various  interests  of  the 
Italian  states  into  one  regulated  and  permanent 
combination,  by  which  the  projects  of  any  am- 
bitious government  might  be  arrested  in  the 
very  commencement.  Nor  were  the  views  of 
this  intelligent  statesman  confined  to  the  circle 
of  Italian  politics,  for  the  influence  of  other 
states  upon  the  interests  of  Italy  was  daily  en- 
creasing,  and  he  perceived  the  necessity  of 
having  at  almost  every  court  envoys,  or  cor- 
respondents, who  gave  him  early  information 
of  every  occurrence,  which  might  affect  its 
tranquillity. 

The  balance  of  power  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  the  dream  of  speculative  politicians,  or 
as  a  pretence  by  which  artful  statesmen  contrive 
to  interest  the  feelings  of  a  nation  in  the  enter- 
prises of  ambition ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  situatioa  of  Europe  in  our  own 
time  exhibits  but  few  and  obscure  vestiges  of  a 
principle,  which  was  long  professed  to  be  the 
mai. -spring  of  all  political  combinations.  But 
it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that  a  principle  had  been 

VOL.  III.  K  K 
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merely  ideal,  because  that  the  system  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  have  maintained,  has  ceased 
to  exist ;  for  that  system  may  have  reached  the 
natural  term  of  its  existence,  and  may  have  re- 
quired to  be  renewed  in  other  forms,  perhaps  of 
larger  dimensions,  to  which  the  same  principle 
might  give  equal,  or  even  a  more  permanent 
duration.     The  efficacy  and  importance  of  the 
influence  of  this  principle  on  the  interests  of 
Europe,  in  times  preceding  the  present,  have 
been  very  ably  illustrated  by  •  Mr.  Brougham, 
who  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  first  exhibited 
a  theory  of  the  moral  mechanism  of  a  system  of 
political  equilibrium.     That  the  principle  has 
been  frequently  abused  he  freely  acknowledges; 
but  he  r^narks  that,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
it  has  distinguished  the  last  century  as  the  most 
memorable  period  in  the  history  of  our  species, 
as  the  period  in  wliich  nations  have  been  most 
influenced  by  general  rules  of  intercourse,  in 
whicb  weak  states  have  experienced  most  pro- 
tection against  the  ambition  of  the  strong,  and 
in  which  war  has  been  considered  as  a  measure, 
which  the  last  necessity  alone  could  excuse. 

The  balance  of  power  established  by  the  wis- 
dora  of  Lorenzo  was  however  only  a  system  of 
Italian  policy,  and  new  combinations  were  ne- 
cessary for  extending  its  influence  to  the  go* 
vernments  of  other  countries,  so  that  it  mig^t 

*  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers^  book  3,  sect.  I. 
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dt  length  tbttipteherid  iti  its  reladoiis  fh6  entire 
policy  of  Europe.  The  arr&ngement^  of  that 
stMesffiaih  were  accordingly  of  a  very  brief  du- 
rirtiofi,  b^ing  limited  to  the  period  of  his  own 
IWif  which  was  lAtmediately  succeeded  by  a  long 
period  of  ilgitatiori.  For  extentding  £he  system 
to  the  adjacent  cotAitries,  it  wa(s  tequire[d  that 
the^  shotild  bd  brought  to  interpose  in  the  con- 
ceftts  of  Italy,  atid  consequently  that  the  com- 
tn^atJons  which  had  been  formed  for  this  coun- 
tfjr,  should  be  disturbed  and  destroyed.  The 
destth  df  Loren2<6;  i^^hich  occurred  in  the  year 
149?,  Iifecattfe  accordingly  (t)  fh6  epoch  of  the 
troubles  i^hich  convulsed  the  policy,  and  termi- 
iHaf^  the  pf ospterity  of  Italy ;  these  which  have 
hteti  Minutely  detailed,  by  Guicciardini,  in  a 
naifraf ive  extendfn^  from  that  event  to  the  year 
1^54,  foftiied  the  crisis  of  the  transmission  of 
the  policy  of  Italy  into  the  general  relations  of 
Europe,  ais  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  wjrrs 
of  the  French  revolution  constituted  that  of 
the  dissbli^tion  of  the  general  system".  France 
Was'  the  codntry  WhiclV  Was  ^f st  tefought  to  beai* 
upott  Italy,  as  it  #ils  that  v^hkh  aftdi'wafds 
bord  tfpon  the  Gefiiian  empire,  when  the  fctrger 
system  of  equifibf iunf  b^ati  to*  be  constructed. 
The  claim*  of  the  srfccession  of  the  CrCf*n  of 
Ifepfcs  wasr  the  flrtt  occasion  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  Frai^ce  in  the  Affiiirs  of  Italy ;  another 
was  soon  afterwards  presented  by  a  claim  to  the 
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great  duchy  of  Milan,  which  commanded  the 
northern  states  of  the  peninsula. 

Tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been  go- 
verned with  some  degree  of  vigour  and  pros- 
perity by  three  successive  princes  of  the  family 
of  Anjou  during  sixty-one  years,  became  distract- 
ed by  internal  dissensions  from  the  year  IS4S, 
when  the  male  line  of  the  reigning  family  failed. 
It  continued  indeed  to  be  ruled  by  the  same 
family  during  another  century ;    but  (s)  the 
various    connections    formed   by    two    female 
sovereigns    proved    the    causes    of   struggles, 
which  disturbed  and  enfeebled  the  government. 
Among  these  connections  were  the  adoptions 
of  two  princes  of  the  family  of  Anjou,  both 
named  Lewis,  and  the  latter  of  them  the  grand- 
son of  the  former ;  neither  of  these  princes  in- 
deed possessed  the  sovereign  power  in  Naples, 
but  Joanna  II,  having  survived  her  adopted 
son  Lewis  II,  bequeathed  her  kingdom  to  Ren6 
his  brother,  who  after  seven  years  was  driven 
from  it  by  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  retired  to 
France  with  his  pretension.    The  claim  of  Ren6 
was  (/)  transmitted  to  Lewis  II.  of  France, 
the  son  of  his  sister,  and  through  this  prince  to 
his  son  Charles  VIII,  who  was  induced  to  lead 
an  army  in  vindication  of  it  into  Italy. 

The  separation  of  Sicily  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  has  been  *  already  described  as  an  ar- 

♦  Vol.  2.  p.  510. 
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rangement,  which  formed  a  balance  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  hindered  that  undue  ascendancy 
in  the  general  policy  of  the  peninsula,  which 
the  power  of  the  united  government  would  na- 
turally have  attained.  The  separation  subsisted 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  union  was  effected  by  Alfonso  of 
Sicily  ;  but  after  sixteen  years  the  two  territo- 
ries were  again  separated  on  the  death  of  Al- 
fonso, and  when  this  second  separation  had  sub- 
sisted forty-six  years,  another  and  a  permanent 
union  was  accomplished  by  Ferdinand  of  Sicily, 
who  was  also,  like  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  the  arrangement, 
by  which  Naples  and  Sicily  were  opposed  to 
each  other  as  two  distinct  governments,  appears 
to  have  belonged  merely  to  the  process,  which 
established  the  Aragonian  family  on  the  throne 
of  the  former,  in  the  place  of  that  of  Anjou. 
This  change  of  dynasty  was  important,  partly 
as  it  furnished  the  first  occasion  of  the  Italian 
enterprises  of  the  French  government,  partly  as 
it  made  preparation  for  that  Spanish  dominion 
of  these  countries,  which  was  soon  (u)  trans- 
ferred to  Austria  in  the  person  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  The  suspension  of  the  separation, 
it  should  also  be  remarked,  occurred  immedi- 
ately before  the  time,  in  which  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  assumed  the  government  of  Florence,  so 
that  in  the  administration  of  that  great  states- 
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m^n  the  minor  balanpe  of  Nap^e^  and  Sicily  ^as 
preserved^  though  under  two  princes  of  the 
Aragonian  family*  and  Italy  was  again  in  9  si^ 
tuation,  in  which  its  various  interests  <^ul(l  ba 
adjusted  and  cpmbinpd  by  thf)  s^acity  pf  poU"* 
tical  wisdom.  And  as,  if  this  suspension  h»d 
occurred  in  the  tim^  of  the  adntini^tiifction  of 
Ixiren^o,  the  interior  adjustment  of  Italian  in-* 
t^res^  would  have  b?en  disturbed,  so  if  it  bad 
followed  hi^  ^e^tbi  t\\e  occ^ipn  of  the  interpo^ 
S4tion  of  the  French  ip  the  a^irs  of  Italy  would 
not  have  imn^^diately  occurred*  to  bring  that 
peop\e  into  a  direct  connection  with  the  combi^r 
nations  of  his  policy,  but  a  space  of  time  would 
have  intervened,  in  which  thpse  combinationa 
V^ould  probably  have  been  violated,  and  their 
influence  destroyed. 

As  it  was  important  to  the  subsequent  arrange-, 
ments  of  the  policy  of  Europe,  that  the  Spanish 
family  of  the  Sicilian  princes  should  supersede 
that  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the  Neapoli* 
tan  kipgdom,  it  becomes  interesting  to  notice 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  which  gave  the  8u-> 
periority  to  the  one  of  the  two  states  rather  than 
to  the  other.  To  the  mere  union  of  the  two  states 
it  seems  to  have  h?en  indifferent  whether  Naplea 
should  overpower  Sicily,  or  Sicily  reduce  Naples, 
and  tl>9  natural  superiority  appears  to  have  he* 
longed  to  the  continental  kingdoai»  ao  that  it 
might  have.  \>«e{^  e^p^qtod  ^t.  the  umon  should 
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be  effected  by  its  conquest  of  the  adjacent 
island;  but  the  interests  of  Europe  seem  to 
have  required  that  the  Spanish  connection  of 
Sicily  should  prevail  over  the  French  connec- 
tion of  Naples ;  and  as  the  question  was  be- 
tween two  families,  rather  than  between  two 
states,  so  was  it  decided  by  causes  of  a  personal 
and  contingent  character. 

Before  the  decease  of  Robert  king  of  Naples 
Sicily  *  had  been  severely  pressed  by  the  power 
of  the  neighbouring  state,  supported  as  the  latter 
was  by  the  favour  of  the  Roman  see  ;  and  that 
prince  was  employed  in  making  preparation  for 
a  second  invasion  of  the  island,  when  death 
terminated  all  his  enterprises.  From  this  time 
t  the  troubles,  which  agitated  the  Neapolitan 
government  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  the  reigning  family,  procured 
for  Sicily  some  years  of  tranquillity ;  but  in  the 
year  1 354  the  island  was  invaded  by  queen  Jo- 
anna, and  was  saved,  contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  by  the  arrival  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  Italy,  which  obliged  her  to  with- 
draw her  forces.  The  reign  of  Frederic,  who 
succeeded  in  that  year  to  the  throne  of  Sicily, 
Was  so  feeble  and  so  agitated,  that  t  the  histo- 
rian has  expressed  his  surprise,  that  the  con- 
quest so  frequently  attempted  was  not  then  ef- 

*  Hist,  de  Sicile  par  Burigny,  tome  2,  p.  258,  266.  Haye 
1745.         t  I^id-  P-  267,  274.         X  Ibid.  p.  281—284. 
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fected ;  nor  did  these  disorders  cease  with  his 
reign,  for  in  that  of  Mary  his  successor  every 
lord,  we  are  told,  was  an  independent  chief- 
tain, the  barbarians  of  Africa  infested  the  island 
with  their  depredations,  and  the  public  misery 
was  aggravated  by  the  contentions  of  the  papal 
schism.  The  relative  situation  of  the  two  go- 
vernments seems  to  have  been  at  length  revers- 
ed, chiefly  by  the  personal  qualities  of  Al* 
fonso  king  of  Sicily,  who  in  the  year  1442  even 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom. When  *  Joanna  II.  of  Naples  implored 
the  aid  of  this  prince  to  extricate  her  from  the 
danger,  in  which  she  was  involved  by  an  in- 
trigue of  her  court,  and  proposed  to  adopt  him 
as  her  heir,  his  council  unanimously  opposed  the 
enterprise,  as  rendered  too  hazardous  by  the  in- 
constancy of  the  Neapolitans;  and  their  ap- 
prehension was  justified  by  the  event,  for  the 
adoption  was  speedily  annulled  by  another  in- 
trigue, and  the  king,  who  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  his  council  had  accepted  the  over- 
ture, was  forced  to  retire  from  Italy.  Alfonso 
was  however  a  prince  of  too  much  vigour  to  be 
thus  discouraged,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
queen  he  contested  the  crown  with  Rene,  whom 
she  had  finally  nominated  her  successor  :  in  the 
attempt  he  was  encountered,  defeated,  and  taken 

•  HisU  de  Sidle  par  Burignj,  tome  2.  p.  2Sfiy  &c.     Gian* 
none,  lib.  25.  cap*  S|  4. 
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prisoner,  by  the'Genoese,  who  bad  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  French  prince ;  but  he  finally  ac- 
complished his  purpose  by  the  address,  with 
which  in  his  captivity  he  represented  to  the 
duke  of  Milan,  the  danger  which  might  result 
to  his  own  power  from  establishing  a  French  in- 
terest in  Naples. 

As  the  personal  qualities  of  this  Sicilian  prince 
appear  to  have  effected  the  union  of  the  two 
governments,  so  was  that  union  dissolved  at  his 
death  by  the  circumstances  of  his  family.  To 
*  Ferdinand  his  illegitimate  son  he  could  be- 
queath the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired for  himself;  but  he  was  forced  to  leave 
to  John,  his  brother  and  legitimate  heir,  the 
kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  (v)  Aragon,  which  he 
had  inherited :  John  indeed  claimed  also  the 
crown  of  Naples  as  due  to  his  birth ;  but  Ferdi- 
nand married  his  daughter,  and  thus  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  pretension.  But  though 
in  this  manner  a  new  separation  was  effected, 
preparation  had  been  made  for  the  ultimate 
union  of  the  two  countries,  as  they  continued 
to  be  subject  to  princes  of  the  same  family ; 
and  when  the  invasions  of  the  French  kings, 
particularly  that  of  Lewis  XII,  had  broken 
down  the  government  of  Naples,  and  expelled 
the  king,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  kindred  and 

*  Burigny,  tome  2.  p.  SM,  350. 
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neighbouring  prince  to  assert  and  establish 
pretension. 

Before  the  administration  of  Lorenzo  de  JVfe* 
dici   the  energies  of  the  Florentine  republic 
were  excited  chiefly  by  its  apprehension  of  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  principality  of  Mi- 
lan ;  in  the  time  of  this  great  statesman  how* 
ever  the  political  ascendancy  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Venice,   which  was  accordingly  the 
object  chiefly  considered  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  system  of  equilibrium.     Venice  *  had  in  the 
year  1387  been  induced  to  change  her  policy^ 
from  the  plan  of  seeking  possessions  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Adriatic  to  that  of  acquir- 
ing territory  in  the  adjacent  districts  of  Italy. 
Alarmed  by(w)  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  Francis 
de  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  whose  territory  bor- 
dered the  laguneSf  and  reached  within  the  dis* 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  the  re* 
public  turned  her  arms  from  distant  enterprises 
to  domestic  conquest,  and  having  in  the  year 
1406  obtained  the  dominion  of  Treviso,  Feltro, 
Belluno,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  surpassed 
in  power  the  most  considerable  of  the  other 
states  of  Italy.     It  is  deserving  of  attention 
that  this  important  change  in  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  peninsula  was  favoured  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner  t  by  the  circumstances  of  the 

*  Hist. des  Rep.  Ital.  tome?,  p. 260,  tome  8. p.  154. 
t  Ibid,  tome  S.  p.  73,  SO,  83. 
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government  of  Milan,  which  had  been  previ* 
ously  the  predominating  state ;  for  John  Galeaz 
Visconti,  who  died  in  the  year  1401,  had  by  his 
will  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons, 
all  yoqng  and  incapable  of  governing,  and  this 
partition  was  followed  by  insurrections  among 
the  subject  states,  which  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation the  power  of  the  Visconti.  Florence 
too  had  at  this  time  abandoned  her  care  of  the 
general  interests  of  Italy^  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  scheme  of  private  aggrandisement  in  extend- 
ing her  territory  towards  the  sea ;  so  that  an  in- 
terval of  time  was  allowed  for  creating,  without 
any  interruption  from  either  of  these  two  lead- 
ing  governments,  this  new  predominance  of  the 
Venetian  state. 

If  it  be  now  asked,  what  was  the  bearing  of 
this  change  of  the  predominance  of  power,  by 
which  the  ascendancy  among  the  Italian  go- 
vernments was  transferred  from  Milan  to  Ve- 
nioe,  it  may  be  answered  in  the  iirst  place,  that 
Milan,  so  long  as  she  retained  her  superiority, 
COuM  not  find  an  interest  in  introducing  the 
French  into  Italy,  which  measure  was  however 
the  very  crisis  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
a  balancing  policy  from  the  interior  concerns  of 
Italy  to  the  general  relations  of  Europe ;  for 
nothing  but  an  apprehension  oi  overpowering 
hostility,  entirely  inconsistent  with  such  a  supe- 
riority, but  aggravated  by  a  recent  recoUec- 
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tion  of  possessing  it,  could  have  disposed  the 
duke    of  Milan    to  have  recourse   to  an    ex-> 
pedient  so  manifestly  dangerous  to  bis  own  in- 
dependence.    A  farther  solution  may  be  fur- 
nished by  the  consideration,  that  the  plan  of 
territorial  aggrandisement,   in   the  progress  of 
its  execution,  caused  the  Venetian  republic  to 
neglect  her  distant  possessions,  her  commerce, 
and  her  marine ;   and  in  its  consummation  pro- 
voked those  jealousies,  which  combined  against 
her  the  confederacy  of  Cambrai,  and  reduced 
her  to  the  lowest  humiliation.     When  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  power  of  the  Genoese  *  was 
ruined  in   the   contest  concluded  in  the  year 
1S81,  from  which  violent  struggle  Venice  (x)  on 
the  contrary  began  a  new  career  of  prosperity ; 
that  the  latter  state  was  therefore  from  that 
time  the  (^)  great  support  of  that  earlier  system 
of  commerce,  which  was  limited  to  the  seas  of 
Europe ;  and  that  for  the  preservation  of  this 
system  it  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  to  resist  and  frustrate 
the    oriental    enterprises  of   the   Portuguese, 
when  these  had  effected  the  important  disco- 
very of  a  maritime  communication  with  India ; 
it  will  be  perceived  to  have  been  indispensable 
to  the  successful  establishment   of  the  more 
modern  system  of  commerce,  which  has  en- 
circled the  entire  globe,  that  in  the  century 

*  Hist.  de8  Rep.  Ital.  tome  7-  p«  KB,  &c. 
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preceding  this  memorable  revolution  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Venetian  government  should  have 
been  distracted  by  the  ambition  of  territorial 
acquisitions,  and  that  the  republic  should  have 
been  excited  and  enabled  to  attain  an  ascend- 
ancy of  continental  power,  which  involved  it  in 
a  general  hostility  with  the  neighbouring 
states. 

Italy,  says  *  Guicciardini,  had  never  during 
the  thousand  years,  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  been  so  flourish- 
ing, nor  so  peaceable,  as  towards  the  year  1490, 
soon  after  which  time  those  wars  began,  that 
formed  the  subject  of  his  history.  This  pros- 
perity,  he  adds,  was  chiefly  the  result  of  (z)  the 
wise  policy  of  l-iorenzo  de  Medici.  Perceiving 
that  he  could  maintain  his  own  power,  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  so  circumstanced  as 
Florence,  only  by  maintaining  such  a  system  of 
equilibrium  among  the  principal  governments 
of  Italy,  as  should  ensure  the  continuance  of 
the  general  tranquillity,  he  directed  to  this  ob- 
ject his  anxious  attention.  The  Venetians  had 
become  formidable  to  the  other  states  of  Italy, 
the  whole  of  which  they  seemed  to  wait  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  subduing; 
against  them  therefore  he  formed  a  combina- 
tion with  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  and  with 
the  duke  of  Milan.    This  original  treaty  for 

•  Hist  cU  Italia,  bU  L  cap.  2. 
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the  support  of  «  balance  of  power,  wkfch  bad 
been  before  commenced^  but  interrupted  by 
various  occurr enee^  was  with  the  g%nef$A  eofi^ 
sent  of  ahoost  all  the  pf luces  Md  repoUics^  of 
Italy  regmned  in  the  year  1480,  when  it  waa^ 
concluded  for  tweMy-fit^e  yeairs<.  It  Wtt  nM 
however  ^he  fortune  of  Italy  to  etrfoy  the  benefit 
of  this  wise  policy  during  so  long  a  period,  for 
Lorenzo  was  removed  by  a  premature  death  in 
the  year  1492,  and  it  was  soo&  manifest  that 
be  a)one  could  regulate  the  combination  wfaid^ 
he  had  formed.  But  though  the  parts  of  thw 
system  were  too  incongruous  to  remain  longer 
in  connection^  it  had  however  during  twelf^ 
years  exhibited  the  practicability  and  the  ad* 
vaiveage  of  a  Mcial  incorporation  of  imiepefid^ 
ent  governments  fof  tUtte  preservation  of  their 
common  interests 

If  a  real  system  of  equ^brium  could  hav6 
been  estabtished  among  the  Italian  titsiteSt  ft 
would  not  have  so^  entirely  depended  on  the* 
wisdom  of  one  presiding  statesman,  that  it 
shoQld  be  virtually  dissolved  at  his  death ;  but 
a  SPfstem  so  adjusted  as  to*  be  capable  of 
maintaining  itself  by  i«s  own  energiei^  for  a 
consideraMe  time,  immld  not  have  been  snited 
to  the  function  of  the  policy  of  ItaFy,  which 
afipeats  to  have  bde^n  merely  that  of  devising 
sndi  amngem^ntsr  of  pacific  precaution,  and 
exhibiting  tbent  for  the  general,  imitation  of 
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Europe.  Suitable  to  a  function  so  temporary 
was  the  early  death  of  Lorenzo,  which  made 
way  for  combinations  of  more  extensive  and 
more  permanent  interest.  At  *  the  end  of  one 
year  from  that  event  a  new  league  was  con- 
chided  between  the  duchv  of  Milan,  the  Vene- 
tian  republic,  and  the  pope,  by  which  the 
former  confederacy,  which  had  been  opposed 
to  the  power  of  Venice,  was  rescinded,  and  the 
political  plan  of  the  Florentine  statesman  re- 
nounced* The  peculiar  situation  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan  had  formed  the  weak  part  of  the  com- 
bination, and  in  this  accordingly  it  was  dis- 
solved. That  duchy  had  been  usurped  by 
Lewis  Sforza,  in  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 
who  was  rightful  duke ;  and  the  nephew,  who 
was  at  this  time  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
age,  but  a  weak  and  incapable  young^  man,  had 
married  the  grand  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king 
of  Naples.  It  would  have  been  natural  that 
Ferdinand  should  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
young  duke,  and  become  the  enemy  of  the 
usurper,  as  he  was  urged  to  do  by  his  son,  the 
father  of  the  duchess;  but  this  natural  pro- 
pensity was  controlled  by  policy,  and  he  had 
accordingly  been  persuaded  by  Lorenzc  to  en^ 
ter  into  a  confederacy  with  that  very  usurpar, 
for  resisting  the  fomridable  power  cdF  the  Ve- 
netian republic;     When  however  Feter  de  Me- 

*  Hist,  di  Italia,  lib.  1.  cap. 
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dici,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  attached 
himself  closely  to  the  interests  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  son,  Lewis  became  alarmed  for  his  own 
security,  and  sought  to  strengthen  himself  in 
the  possession  of  his  usurped  dominion  by  con- 
federating with  that  state,  against  which  the 
former  jcombination  had  been  directed.  But 
when  Lewis  had  adopted  this  measure,  he  be- 
gan to  apprehend  that  the  new  connection 
might,  like  the  former,  be  dissolved  by  a  con- 
trariety of  interests,  and  in  his  alarm  deter- 
mined to  have  recourse  to  the  dangerous  expe- 
dient of  inviting  Charles  VI IL  of  France  to 
enter  Italy  with  an  army,  and  assert  the  pre- 
tension to  the  throne  of  Naples,  which  he.  had 
derived  from  the  family  of  Anjou. 

France  was  just  then  prepared  to  undertake 
the  enterprise  recommended  by  the  despair  of 
Lewis  Sforza.     Scarcely  had  forty  years  elapsed 
since  Charles  VII.   had   united  to   his  domi- 
nions Normandy  and  Guienne,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  English;  in  the  latter  years  of 
Lewis  XL  the  county  of  Provence  and   the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  had  been  also  acquired  to 
the  crown ;  and  Charles  VIII.  himself  had  re- 
cently joined  Britany  to  his  other  states  by  hia 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  considerable 
province.     The  nobles  indeed  of  the  French 
courtt  and  the  graver  ministers  of  the  king. 
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were  *  ^1  4isinciined  to  an  expedition  against  a 
CQjuatry  so  d|^ta.at,  ^nd  governed  by  a  king, 
who  in  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  had  enjoyed 
full  time  for  establishing  his  power ;  but  the 
vanity  of  a  yo.ung  and  thoughtless  prince  pre- 
vailed over  their  caption,  especially  as  he  had 
abandoned  himself  to  a  set  of  upstart  favour- 
itesy  so9ie  of  whom  were  corrupted  by  Lewis 
Sforza»  and  others  were  desirous  of  procuring 
estabiishmeiits  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or 
benefices  aiid  ecclesia^^tical  dignities  from  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  had  been  induced  by 
the  duke  of  Milan  to  engage  in  the  same 
cause. 

In  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1494,  that  year 
in  which  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Italy,  Ferdi- 
nand the  king  of  Naples  died,  and  left  his  king- 
dom  to  his  sop  Alfonso  II.  This  event  t  de- 
cided the  question  of  peace  or  war,  for  the  po« 
licy  of  Ferdinand  would  have  disposed  him  to 
conciliate  Lewis  Sforza  by  every  concession, 
whereas  the  haughty  spirit  of  Alfonso,  already 
alienated  from  the  interest  of  the  usurper  of 
Milan  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  which 
had  connected  him  with  the  nephew  to  whom 
the  duchy  rightfully  belonged,  forbad  the 
hope  of  a  sincere  accommodation.  But  the 
boldness    of   Ferdinand    forsook    him,    when 

VOL.  III.  L  h 

^  Guicoiardini,  lib.  U  cap.  10.  f  Ibid.  cap.  18* 
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be  heard  of  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  and 
renouncing  his  throne  to  his  son,  a  second 
Ferdinand,  he  sought  a  retreat  in  Sicily.  The 
French  continued  to  advance  without  any  in- 
terruption, a  single  siege  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Neapolitan  territory  determined  the  fortune  of 
the  country,  and  the  new  king  was  soon  after- 
wards driven  from  the  continent  into  the  little 
island  of  Ischia. 

The  (ad)  extraordinary  prosperity  with  which 
the  French  had  pursued  their  career  of  con- 
quest, was  *  checked  by  the  extreme  careless- 
ness with  which  they  neglected  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  few  places  still  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  arro- 
gance with  which  they  offended  the  feelings  of 
the  conquered.  But  a  t  combination  occasioned 
by  this  very  success  was  formed  by  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  which  must  have  compelled  the 
French  monarch  to  abandon  bis  acquisition, 
even  if  the'  reduction  of  the  country  had  been 
completely  effected.  Charles  VIII,  who  had 
already  in  the  levity  of  his  character  deter- 
mined on  his  return,  was  forced  by  this  confede- 
racy to  hasten  his  departure ;  and  though  before 
he  quitted  Naples  Ferdinand,  assisted  hy  the 
Spaniards  and  Venetians,  made  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  this  did  not  cause  any 

*  Guicciardini,  lib.  2.  cap.  13.       t  Ibid.  cap.  1 1, 12. 
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change  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed. 
The  French  king  having  been  obliged  to  take 
with  him  a  large  part  of  his  forces  for  his 
protection  in  his  retreat,  the  kingdom  was  re- 
covered by  its  former  sovereign  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  it  had  been  lost. 

Two  years  after  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  Italy  was  invaded  by  his  successor  Lewis 
XII :  the  former  prince  had  been  excited  by  a 
pretension  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him  from  the  family  of 
Anjou ;  and  the  latter,  besides  the  inheritance 
of  that  pretension  was  also  prompted  by  a  desire 
of  asserting  a  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
which  (Jbh)  had  devolved  to  him  as  duke  of 
Orleans.  Lewis  was  a  much  more  formida- 
ble enemy  than  the  light  and  inconstant  prince, 
by  whom  he  had  been  preceded,  being  *  of 
mature  age,  formed  by  the  experience  of  se- 
veral campaigns  to  the  knowledge  of  the  military 
art,  regulated  in  his  expenses,  and  much  more 
capable  than  Charles  of  directing  his  conduct 
with  steadiness.  These  considerations  might 
be  supposed  to  have  alarmed  the  Italian  go- 
vernments, and  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  his  attempt,  especially  as  he  had  not,  like  his 
predecessor,  the  support  of  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan ;  but  the  divisions  of  Italy  prevailed,  and 

L  L  2 

*  Guicciardiui,  lib.  4.  cap.  1» 
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procured  for  him  the  favour  of  (cc)  the  Vene* 
tians  and  the  Roman   pontiff.      Thus  coun- 
tenanced the  French  king  *  in   the  ipace  of 
but  twenty  days  acquired  possession  both  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  and  of  the  territory  of 
Genoa.      This    first  enterprise    having    been 
accomplished,  he  returned   to  France  in  the 
foUowii^  year;    the    vanquished   duke  how- 
ever   immediately  returned    to    Milan,    and 
obliged  him  to  repeat   and  confirm  his  con- 
quest.    The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  next 
object  of  his  ambition ;  but  t  since  Ferdmand 
king  of  Sicily  and  Aragon  also  claimed  this 
kingdom,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  acquiesce  in 
a  proposal  of  dividing  it  between  them :  a  dif- 
ference however  soon  arose  t  in  regard  to  the 
line  of  demarcation,  and  the  French  king,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  had  §  almost  ac- 
complished the   expulsion    of   liie  Spaniards, 
when  he  formed  the  fatal  determination  of  re- 
turning to  France.    From  this  time  the  afiairs 
of  the  French  declined  in  Naples,  and  in  the 
following  year  almost  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom was  in  the  possession  of  Ferdinand,  who 
thus  in  the  year  1503  united  it  with  his  other 
dominions  of  Sicily  and  Aragon,    and  with 
Castile  which  he  governed  in  conjunction  with 
his  wife  Isabella. 

•  Guicdardiniy  lib.  4.  cap.  39.  f  Ibid.  lib.  5.  cap.  7. 

%  Ibid.  cap.  24.       i  Ibid.  cap.  35. 
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Though  Lewis  had  failed  in  the  project  of 
conquering  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  which  had 
been  the  earlier  object  of  French  ambition  in 
these  Italian  enterprises,  he  had  been  success- 
ful in  acquiring  the  duchy  of  Milan,  except 
such  parts  as  had  been  by  treaty  conceded 
to  the  Venetians  for  their  cooperation.  These 
concessions  served  now  to  engage  him  in  a 
great  combination  of  Italian  politics,  which 
four  years  afterwards  produced  the  celebrated 
league  of  Cambrai,  the  object  of  which  league 
was  the  reduction  of  the  formidable  power 
Acquired  by  Venice  among  the  states  of 
Italy. 

The  transient  expedition  of  Charles  VIII, 
besides  the  general  effect  of  pointing  out  to  the 
French  the  facility  with  which  conquest  might 
be  achieved  among  the  unwarlike  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  must  also  have  shown  to  his  successor, 
.that  Venice  was  the  state,  by  which  the  stabi- 
lity of  such  a  conquest  was  most  liable  to  be 
shaken,  for  by  this  state  was  the  confederacy 
formed,  which  obstructed  the  retreat  of  Charles 
VIII,  and  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  new 
kingdom.  Instructed  by  this  proceeding,  and 
at  the  same  time  desirous  of  possessing  himself 
of  those  parts  of  the  Milanese  territory,  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  cc^e  to  Venice  as  the 
price  of  her  concurrence  in  the  invasion  of 
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Italy,  he  *  concluded  in  the  year  1504  a  treaij 
with  the  pope  and  the  emperor,    by   which 
among  other  articles  it  was  stipulated,  that  a 
war  should  be  commenced  against  the  Vene- 
tians, for  the  recovery  of  those  territories,  of 
which  the  contracting  parties  had  been  res- 
pectively deprived.    This  was  however  a  com- 
bination which  could  not  be  immediately  com- 
pleted, among  states  not  yet  habitually  connect- 
ed in  the  relations  of  internal  policy,  and  various 
fluctuations  of  political  interests  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded,   before    it    was   accomplished  in    the 
league  of  Cambrai.    The  Venetians  t  almost 
immediately  prevailed  with  the  pontiff  to  agree 
to  compromise  his  claim,  and  as  the  emperor 
too  was  dilatory  in  his  preparation,  the  king  of 
France  would  not  engage  in  the  war :  in  the 
following  year  t  the  pontiff  renewed  with  the 
French  king  the  confederacy  against  Venice, 
but  at  that  time  the  king  was  jealous  of  the 
emperor  (dd)  and  his  son  the  archduke :  when 
the    death   of  the  archduke    had    relieved  | 
the  king  from  his  apprehensions  in  regard  to 
Austria,  a  difference  arose  between  him  and  the 
pontiff  in  respect  to  Genoa,  where  Lewis  sup- 
ported the  nobles  against  a  revolt  of  the  com- 
mons :  in  the  year  1507  $  the  king  of  France 
was  induced  even  to  give  assistance  to  Venice, 

♦  Guicciardini,lib.  6.  cap.  37.       t  Ib»*-  cap-  *<>•       t  I*>>d. 
lib.  7.  cap.  1,2.      ||  Ibid.  cap.  14, 15.       $  Ibid.  cap.  29.  3 1 . 
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when  the  emperor  had  entered  Italy  with 
an  army  ta  claim  the  imperial  crown:  and 
*  this  expedition  was  followed  by  a  truce, 
which  the  Venetians  concluded  with  the  em- 
peror, in  disregard  of  their  ally  the  king  of 
France.  Such  an  extraordinary  series  of  incon- 
sistent negotiations,  while  it  demonstrates  the 
imperfection  of  the  diplomacy  of  this  period, 
manifests  also  the  importance  of  the  great  pro- 
cess, which  was  then  involving  the  states  of 
Europe  in  the  relations  of  the  policy  of  equili- 
brium, devised  not  long  before  for  the  Italian 
governments  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  {ee)  league  of  Cambrai  was  concluded  in 
the  year  1508  between  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
king  of  France,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
Aragon  and  the  two  Sicilies,  for  the  reduction  of 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Venetians.  The 
t  pope  claimed  Faen^a,  Rimini,  Ravenna,  and 
Cervia,  as  belonging  to  the  church:  the  em- 
peror Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  for  the  empire ; 
and  Friuli  and  Treviso  for  the  house  of  Au- 
stria :  the  king  of  France  Cremona,  Chiara- 
dadda,  Bresse,  Bergamo,  and  Crem6 :  and  the 
king  of  Aragon  three  ports  and  places  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom,  which  had  been  pledged 
to  the  Venetians  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples. 
For  executing  this  confederacy  the  king  of 
France  entered  Italy  in  the  following  year,  and 

*  Guicciardioi,  lib.  7*  cap.  32.  f  Ibid.  lib.  8.  cap.  3. 
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gained  over  the  Venetians  a  decisive  victory ; 
and  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff  then  attack* 
ing  them  on  other  sides,  they  were  driven  to 
despair,  and  ev^n  formed  the  determination  €^ 
abandoning  all  the  territory  which  they  pos- 
sessed beyond  the  lagunes.    Severely  indeed 
was  the  pride  of  the  ambitious  republic  hum- 
bled by  this  coalition ;  but  *  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  no  necessity  existed  for  renouncing 
the  whole  of  the  Italian  acquisitions.    The  pon- 
tiff, alarmed  at  the  aggrandisement  of  his  allies^ 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,   and  satis- 
fied with  recovering  the  places  which  he  had 
himself  claimed,  began  to  favour  the  cause  of 
the  Venetians :  the  king  of  France  with  a  scru- 
pulous moderation   limited  his  acquisitions  to 
those  places,  for  which  he  had  stipulated  in 
the  treaty,  declining  to  take  possession  of  others 
which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  enemy : 
and,  above  all,  the  negligence  and  weakness  of 
the  emperor,  which  hindered  him  from  leading 
an  army  to  join  the  confederates,  rendered  his 
part  of  the   claims  almost  inefiectual,  as  no 
troops  were  ready  for  receiving  the  places,  pro- 
cured  for  him  by  the  arms  of  the  French. 

But  though  the  Venetians  were  thus  pre- 
served from  destruction,  their  power  had  re- 
ceived a  decisive  blow  at  a  most  critical  period 
of  their  fortunes.     It  was  in  the  year  1497  that 

*  Gnicciardini,  lib.  8.  cap.  20— >2S. 
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the  Portuguese  ascertained  the  practicability  of 
BBiUug  to  the  East  Indies  round  that  remark- 
able cape,  denominated  by  their  prince  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  on  account  of  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectation of  success  which  the  discovery  of  it 
encouraged  him  to  entertain ;  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely during  the  movements  of  the  confede- 
racy formed  at  Cambrai,  that  the  Venetians 
were  deprived  of  the  valuable  commerce  of  the 
east  by  the  interference  of  the  adventurers  of 
Portugal.  The  Portuguese  being  enabled  by 
the  cheapness  of  a  maritime  communication, 
to  sell  the  productions  of  the  east  at  one  quar- 
ter of  the  price  demanded  by  the  Venetians, 
the  purchasers  of  these  goods  quickly  deserted 
Venice  for  Lisbon,  which  accordingly  became 
the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  India :  and  thus 
the  struggle,  which  wrested  from  Venice  nearly 
one  half  of  its  Italian  territories,  occupied  all 
the  energies  of  its  government  at  the  very  time, 
when  another  nation  was  supplanting  it  in  the 
most  valuable  connections  of  its  commerce. 
The  king  of  France,  when  he  had  been  the 
chief  agent  in  this  important  diversion,  was 
•  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  negotiations  of  the 
Roman  pontiif,  which  had  induced  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  to  threaten  France  with  invasion ; 
and  Milan  was  accordingly  ceded  to  the  son  of 
Lewis  Sfofza  its  former  duke. 

*  Guicciardini,  lib,  10.  cap.  8,  SO.  lib.  11.  cap.  2, 16. 
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While  France  was  thus,  in  her  two  successive 
invasions  of  Itaij,  involving  herself  in  the  re- 
lations of  that  system  of  international  policy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  the  papal  state  was  preparing 
itself  for  the  great  simple  of  the  Reformation, 
which  had  so  powerful  an  operation  in  establish- 
ing the  more  general  balance  of  the  European 
governments.    The  removal  of  the  papacy  from 
Rome  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued  to  be 
stationed  during  sixty-eight  years,    had  very 
much  reduced  its  authority :  in  *  most  of  the 
cities  subject  to  the  pontifis  the  principal  citizens 
usurped  the   sovereign    power;    Rome  itself, 
though  it  still  professed  to  acknowledge  their 
dominion,   was    really  independent;   and  the 
people  of  Europe  in  general  did  not  much  re- 
gard the  decrees  of  those,  who  were  aliens  from 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy. 
That  exile  was  terminated  in  the  year  1376; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  was  followed  by 
the  great  schism  of  the  papacy,  which  subsisted 
fifty-one  years,  and  was  terminated  only  in  the 
year  1429.    In  this  long  period  therefore  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  the  papal  au- 
thority must  have  been  much  enfeebled;  and 
it  appears  that  some  special  preparation  was  ne- 
cessary, for  enabling  it  first  to  sustain  the  for^ 

«  GuicciardiKUf  lib.  4.  cap.  47.    Mosheim^  cent.  14,  part 

i.  ch.  2.  sect  S. 
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midable  contest  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
afterwards  to  maintain  itself  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Protestants,  when  their  religion 
had  been  adopted  by  various  governments. 

Even  in  a  religious  view  it  might  reasonably 
be  held  to  have  been  not  desirable,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  reformers  should  ,have  made 
an  unresisted  progress  throughout  Europe, 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  formation,  that  all  our  efforts  of  improve- 
ment should  be  disciplined  by  opposition  and 
difficulty;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
division  of  western  Europe  between  the  two 
great  sects  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
furnished  the  most  operative  principle  of  that 
division  of  political  interests,  which  placed  one 
portion  of  the  governments  of  this  part  of  the 
world  in  opposition  to  the  other,  and  thus  con- 
stituted a  balanced  system  of  policy.  The 
theory  of  such  a  system  had  indeed  been  de- 
vised by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  it  had  been 
practically  maintained  by  his  wisdom  among 
the  governments  of  Italy  >  but  that  it  should 
be  established  generally  among  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  that  it  should  sustain  itself  in- 
dependently of  the  wisdom  of  any  individual, 
such  an  efficacious  and  pervading  principle  was 
indispensably  required,  as  was  actually  supplied 
by  a  great  dissension  of  religion.  To  this  grand 
process  accordingly  of  the  formation  of  a  sys- 
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tern  of  equilibriiim  it  appeara  to  have  been  n^ 
cessary,  that  the  papacy  dMxdd  reeover  ao  much 
ttrength,  as  mi^  enable  it  to  make  a  staml 
against  the  effi>rta  of  the  reformers^  and  in 
many  countries  of  Europe  to  support  the  re* 
ceived  doctrines  and  observances  against  their 
attaeks.  In  the  improvement  of  society  an  en- 
.  lightened  consideration  of  political  interests 
would  naturally  supersede  such  an  influence  of 
religious  dissension ;  but  though  the  scaffidd- 
ing  may  be  removed,  when  the  building  has 
been  completed,  yet  without  the  temporary  as- 
sistance of  this  exterior  structure  the  building 
which  is  to  last  for  ages,  cannot  be  erected. 

The  mere  restoration  of  the  papacy  to  its  pro* 
per  seat  in  the  capital  of  the  ancient  empire, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  its  preparation  for  en* 
countering  the  struggle  of  the  Reformation,  re- 
quired that  some  previous  efibrts  should  have 
been  exerted,  to  reduce  to  order  the  monstrous 
licentiousness  which  had  followed  its  removal ; 
and  this  was  effected  by  the  agency  of  an  indi- 
vidual most  singularly  accommodated  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  he  acted,  and  to  the  duty 
which  he  was  to  discharge.  Nicolas  Gabrini, 
sumamed  di  Rienzi,  a  diminutive  of  the  name 
of  his  father  Laurentius,  corafaioed  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  virtue  and  vice»  o£  ability  and 
weakness,  all  however  £tvouring  the  reestablish* 
ment  of  the  papacy.    A  zealous  friend  <^  order 
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and  justice  in  the  beginaiiig  «f  his  career,  he 
was  fitted  to  introduce  that  imprevenient  of  the 
public  manners,  which  the  condition  of  Rome 
in  this  unhappy  period  had  reftdered  indispensa* 
ble  i  and  yet  mich  were  the  follies  and  vices  of 
his  latter  conduct,  that  he  was  disqualified  for 
giving  to  his  power  so  much  stability,  as  would 
have  obstructed  the  return  of  a  superior  audio* 
rity.    His  genius  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  cm* 
ciliate  and  to  rule  the  favour  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  he  has  been  in  particular  described  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  hisage ;  and  the 
extravagance  and  buffoonery  which  were  blend* 
ed  with  this  ability,  were  well  suited  to  the  fan* 
tastic  character  of  the  populace  which  he  ma- 
naged, while  they  protected  him  from  the  op- 
position of  the  nobles,  by  whom  (^)  he  was 
derided  and  despised.     How  peculiarly  indeed 
Rienzi  was  suited  to  his  situation  was  suffiei- 
enly  proved  by  *  the  unpopularity  of  Cerroni, 
who  was  chosen  chief  of  the  people  in  the  in- 
terval of  the  administrations  of  Riensi,  and  at- 
tempted to  rule  them  with  the  moderation  of 
an  orderly  government ;  when  this  other  de- 
mag(^ue  had  held  the  government  almost  twen- 
ty months,  he  retired  and  left  the  people  of 
Rome  to  the  agitations,  which  seemed  to  be 
necessary  to  their  gratification. 

*  Colour,  de  Bleazi  par  Du  Cerceau,  p.  343*    Amst. 
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Rienzi,  though  *  born  in  a  very  humble  class 
of  life,  was  carefully  educated,  and  from  the 
study  of  the  Roman  classics  caught  such  a  ve- 
neration for  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  that  in 
his  early  youth  he  passed  entire  days  in  exa- 
mining the  ruined  mon^uments  which  recorded 
her  former  greatness.  Emerging  from  his  infe- 
rior station  by  his  talents  and  acquirements,  he 
became  known  to  history  in  the  year  1342, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  colleague  of 
Petrarca  in  a  solemn  deputation  sent  by  the 
people  of  Rome  to  Clement  VI,  fo  solicit  his 
return ;  though  he  failed  in  the  object  of  his 
embassy,  he  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  for  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  apostolic  notary  at 
Rome,  the  daily  salary  of  his  office  being  five 
*  florins  of  gold;  and  t  in  the  year  1547,  when 
he  had  prepared  the  people  for  his  purpose,  by 
discharging  his  office  with  much  affectation  of 
disinterested  justice,  and  by  frequent  invectives 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  he  began 
the  revolution  which  he  had  long  meditated. 

The  mode  in  which  he  commenced  the  exe- 
cution of  his  project  was  characteristic  of  the 
fanciful  turn  of  his  mind,   while  it  was  well 
suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace. 
He  suspended  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  other  pub* 

*  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tome  2.  p.  48-^0.  t  Ibid.  p« 
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lie  places,  various  emblematical  pictures  repre- 
senting the  misery  and  degradation  of  Rome, 
which  he  explained  in  the  most  animated  ha- 
rangues. The  minds  of  the  people  having  been 
thus  inflamed,  he  attached  to  one  of  the  gates 
a  writing  which  declared  that  they  should  soon 
be  reestablished  in  '^  the  good  state,''  terms 
which  he  frequently  employed  as  the  watch- 
word of  his  party ;  he  then  assembled  in  secret 
on  Mount-Aventine  those  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  his  confidence,  being  favoured  by 
the  absence  of  Stephen  Colonna,  who  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  demagogue 
to  hold  such  a  convention  ;  and  when  he  had 
#  in  this  meeting  pointed  out  the  funds  of  the 
apostolic  chamber  as  a  resource,  and  calmed 
the  scruples  of  his  associates  by  pretending  to 
maintain  all  deference  for  the  pontiff,  he  at 
length  made  proclamation  by  sound  of  trumpet 
that  all  should  assemble  without  arms  on  the 
night  preceding  Whitsunday  in  the  church  of 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  to  provide  for  **  the 
good  state."  In  that  church  he  assisted  at 
masses  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  midnight  to  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  following  day,  which  he  se- 
lected for  his  enterprise  that  he  might  appear 
to  act  under  the  inspiration  of  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  then  sallied  forth,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  attended  by  a  hundred  men 
armed  as  he  was  also  himself,  and  accompanied 
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by  the  vicar  of  the  .pope»  a  simple  man  whom 
he  had  per»uaded  of  the  innocence  of  his  views, 
while  the  people  followed  in  a  crowd,  ignorant 
of  his  design. 

When  Rienzi  had  thus  led  the  people  to  the 
Capitol^  he  addressed  them  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  ea;patiated  on  the  regulations  of  ^  the 
good  state/'  and  was  immediately  invested  with 
unUmitied  powec  £or  carr3ring  them  into  execu- 
tion. Still  however  he  had  the  moderation  to 
content  himself  with  the  title  of  ;tribune,  and 
he  even,  through  policy,  desired  that  the  papal 
vicar  should  be  associated  with  him,  having  in- 
deed no  reaaon  for  beiag  apprehensive  of  such 
a  colleague.  The  salutary  influence  of  his  go- 
vernment soon  becMde  conspicuous ;  the  roads 
became  safe,  agriculture  was  revived,  pilgrims 
vesorted  to  the  city,  and  mercantile  dealings 
were  resumed:  and  93  the  reputation  of  the 
integrity  of  Rienzi  diffused  itself  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  territory,  appeals  were  pre- 
sented to  him  for  decision  from  every  part  of 
(jgg)  Italy.  The  design  of  Rienzi  was  indeed 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  reestablishment  of 
the  liberty  and  tranquillity  of  Rome,  but  em- 
braced the  restoration  of  her  ancient  dominion, 
and  in  the  short  period  of  bis  government  he 
actually  accomplished  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  of  the  papal  state.  Such  was  the  revo- 
lution suddenly  effected  by  this  enthusiast  of 
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classic  recollections,  whose  success  was  hailed 
even  by  Petrarca,  in  the  same  classic  spirit, 
with  the  most  animated  interest.  The  papal 
greatness  had  been  originally  prepared  by  the 
dominion,  which  had  invested  with  a  lasting 
authority  the  ancient  capital  of  the  west ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  shade  of  its  departed  power 
had  been  at  this  time  conjured  from  the  tomb, 
to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  exiled  pontiff. 

The  intemperance  of  prosperity  •  soon  be- 
trayed the  follies  and  vices  of  the  character  of 
Rienzi,  and  precipitated  his  ruin.  From  the 
greatest  simplicity  he  with  his  whole  family 
passed  at  once  to  an  extreme  degree  of  magni- 
ficence and  luxury,  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter which  he  sustained :  forgetting  how  lit- 
tle it  suited  his  office  of  tribune  he  resolved  to 
assume  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  which  be- 
longed to  the  nobles,  and  in  the  unusual  cere- 
monies employed  on  this  occasion  (hh)  offended 
the  superstition  of  the  people :  he  excited  dis- 
gust by  the  idle  arrogance  with  which,  in  the 
solemnities  of  his  inauguration,  he  summoned 
before  him  the  two  candidates  who  were  then 
contending  for  the  empire,  Lewis  duke  of  Ba- 
varia and  Charles  king  of  Bohemia,  together 
with  the  German  electors :  and  a  project  of 
exterminating  all  the  nobles  of  Rome,  which 

VOL*  III.  M  M 

^  Vie  de  Petrarque,  ttme  2.  p.  S05,  kc. 
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he  had  almost  carried  into  execution,  having 
driven  them  to  desperation,  they  commenced 
an  Qf&ot  war  i^ainst  him,  which  distressed  the 
inliabJtaAts  of  the  city,  and  rendered  them 
weary  of  a  government,  in  which  they  no 
longer  found  protection.  Still  the  tribune  waa 
able  to  defeat  the  assault  of  his  enemies,  but  his 
victory  was  the  crisia  of  his  fall.  Persuaded 
that  his  enemies  were  then  entirely  subdued^ 
he  indulged  himself  in  the  most  extravagant 
luxury,  which  he  supported  by  every  kind  of 
oppression.  The  papal  l^ate  perceived  the 
advantage  afforded  by  the  alienation  of  the  po- 
pulace, who  now  detested  their  tribune  as  a 
tyrant ;  a  small  fbrce^  secretly  procured  from 
the  party  of  the  nobles,  advanced  to  the  Ca^- 
tol,  in  which  Rienzi  had  his  residence ;  and 
when  it  appeared  diat  the  peojde  would  not  as- 
semble  for  his  support  at  the  sound  of  the  bell 
1^  tiie  Capitol,  lie  soi^ht  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  Saint  Angelo,  and  soon  afterwards  retired 
irom  Rome,  where  he  had  held  the  government 
but  seven  months. 

Tlie  infiu^ice  of  this  singular  individual  how- 
ever was  not  terminated  by  the  catastrophe, 
which  had  tiius  ruined  his  sovereignty,  for  be 
was  by  the  pontiff  himself  considered  as  indis* 
pensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  public  order 
in  Rome,  and  was  accordingly  sent  there  with 
his  express  sanction.    Invested  as  he  was  at  his 
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return  with  a  legitimate  authority,  whenhe'hdd 
been  preWonsly  disciplined  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versitjy  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  at 
this  time  have  maintained  his  situation  with 
tyanqcriUity ;  btrt  his  evil  propensities  had  been 
tnflaBied,  instead  of  having  been  moderated; 
B/ad  aflev  bis  restoration  he  was  even  more  in>- 
toxieated  than  before  with  the  enjoyment  of 
power.  The  second  administration  of  Rienzi 
accordingly  continued  not  quite  four  months^ 
and  was  terminated  by  his  assassination.  But 
short  as  it  was  it  produced  the  effect  which  had 
been  proposed,  for  the  authority  of  the  papacy 
was  praierved  in  Rome  from  this  time  until> 
ssfber  an  interval  of  twenty-two  ]pears,  that  city 
became  again  the  residence  of  the  pontifl^. 

The  papacy  was  in  the  year  Id76  brought 
back  tO'  its  proper  station,  chiefly  *  perhaps 
because  iw  that  year  the  government  of  Flo^ 
rence  htfd  excited  a  revolt  among  the  govern- 
ors of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Ronve  however 
continued  but  a  short  time  after  this  event  to 
be  submissive  t»  the  authority  of  the  papacy, 
the  refr»etory  spirit  of  the  ancient  capital  be- 
ing speedily  manifested ;  nor  t  was  the  papal 
iominion  securely  established  in  it  before  the 
pontificate  oi  Engenius  IV,  who  was  elected  in 

M  11  2 

*  Hut  det  Papes,  tomtt  S.  p.  504.        f  Guicciardini,  lib. 
4.  cap.  47. 
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the  year  1431.  The  cities  of  Romagna,  and 
the  other  dependencies  of  the  Roman  see  hav- 
ing been  at  length  almost  wholly  alienated 
from  it,  the  recovery  of  these  important  re- 
sources  of  its  temporal  strength  w«  primarily 
the  work  of  two  very  remarkable  agents,  the 
infamous  Alexander  VI,  and  his  equally  infa- 
mous son  Csesar  Borgia,  of  whom  the  former 
has  been  named  by  Mosheim  the  Nero  of  the 
pontifis,  and  the  latter  is  memorable  as  the 
original  of  the  Prince  of  Machiavel.  Alexan- 
der, who  began  his  papacy  in  the  year  1491, 
proposed  as  the  great  object  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  see,  the  formation  of  a  prin- 
cipality for  Caesar  Borgia,  and  he  succeeded  in 
constituting  him  duke  of  Romagna,  to  which 
he  aspired  to  unite  the  sovereignty  of  Naples, 
then  contested  by  the  French  and  Spaniards^ 
but  alleged  by  the  pontiff  to  have  devolved  to 
the  Roman  see.  But  while  these  two  exe- 
crable men  were  for  their  own  purposes  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  influence  of  the  papacy» 
and  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  they 
were  *  the  unconscious  instruments  of  the  re- 
novation of  the  papal  dominion*  This  indeed 
would  not  have  been  effected  merely  by  estab- 
lishing  Cssar  Borgia  in  the  possession  of  a 
principality ;  but  the  edifice  of  grandeur  which 

*  Revol.  dltalie,  tome  6.  p.  487. 
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had  been  erected  for  him,  yielded  afterwards* 
to  the  assaults  of  Julius  II,  whose  enterprising- 
ambition  formed  the  immediate  preparation  of 
the  papacy  for  the  approaching  struggle  of  the 
Reformation. 

While  the  papacy  was  thus  restored  to  its 
proper  residence,  and  reinstated  in  all  its  poli- 
tical strength,  its  political  connections  expe- 
rienced a  very  remarkable  change,  which  per- 
fectly corresponded  to  the  combinations  in 
which  it  was  soon  to  be  engaged.  As  long  as 
the  struggle  of  the  Roman  see  was  waged  withr 
the  chief  of  the  empire,  France  was  naturally 
its  friend,  and  a  French  family  was  accord-^ 
ingly  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Neapolitan- 
kingdom,  from  which  it  could  receive  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  support*  But  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  Germany 
was  the  great  theatre,  the  chief  of  the  empire 
was  the  ally,  not  the  adversary  of  Rome ;  and 
the  French  family  of  the  Neapolitan  princes 
had  accordingly,  before  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  been  succeeded  by  a  Spanish 
dynasty,  which  early  in  the  sixteenth  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  kindred  princes  of  Sicily,  and 
this  latter  revolution,  connecting  Naples  as 
well  as  Sicily  with  Spain,  eventually  trans- 
ferred, for  the  immediate  crisis  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  the  united  kingdom  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
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After  the  reign  of  thU  emperor  the  crown  of 
the  two  Sicilies  remaioed  in  connection  with 
Spain,  as  waa  beat  suited  to  the  general  support 
of  the  papal  see.    When  it  had  become  the 
political  interest  of  France,  though  a  Romish 
government,  to  support  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany  against  their  sovereign,  that  go* 
vemment  was  no  longer  fitted  to  afford  its  aid 
for  maintaining  the    stability  of  the  see  of 
Rome.    This  function  therefore  of  the  general 
system  was  transferred  to  Spain,  a  government 
which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  it  by  its 
seven  centuries  of  hostility  waged  against  infi- 
dels, and  its  recent  triumph  over  their  hist  pea- 
session  in  the  peninsula:  and  in  corresponds 
ence  to  such  a  change  was  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory,  which  so  closely  bordered  the  see  of 
Rome,  rendered,   together  with   the  adjacent 
island  of  Sicily,  a  provincial  dependency  of  the 
Spanish  government,  as  the  organ  by  which  a 
communication  might  best  be  maintained  be- 
tween Rome  and  its  surest  ally.    The  papacy 
at  the  same  time  prepared  itself  for  these  new 
relations  by  withdrawing  from  that  French  con- 
nection, which   it  it  had  formerly  cherisbed. 
The  alienation  from   France  b^;an  *  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,   who  at  last  per- 
ceived that  he  could  not  prosecute  his  schemes 
of  aggrandisement  for  his  son  without  encoun- 

*  Giiicciaitlini,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.. 
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tering  resiMance  from  the  measures  of  Lewis 
XII ;  it  was  increased  by  the  tnore  liberal  po- 
licy of  Julius  II,  who  *  saw  that  the  expulsion 
of  this  prince  fVom  Italy  was  necessary  to  its 
independence;  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Led 
X,  who  t  brought  with  him  to  the  papal  throne 
the  personal  resentments  of  his  family,  caused 
by  the  recollection,  that  (it)  France  had  oc- 
casioned the  expulsion  of  his  family  from 
Florence. 

The  interests  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  Nea- 
politan kingdom  were  the  only  Italian  interests, 
which  continued  to  influence  in  aily  consider- 
able degree  the  subsequent  combinations  of  the 
system  of  Europe.  Florence  had  exercised  her 
various  functions  of  commerce,  of  intellectual 
refinement,  and  of  policy,  and  her  transient 
system  of  equilibrium  had  done  all  which  it 
was  fitted  to  do,  in  giving  an  example  to  larget 
and  more  complicated  delations  of  federative 
connection.  Venice  too  had  fulfilled  her  high 
destiny  in  becoming  the  great  agent  of  the 
earlier  system  of  commerce,  to  be  overpowered 
only  by  the  discoveries  of  unbounded  adven- 
ture ;  and  the  general  hostility  which  her  am- 
bition had  provoked,  while  it  eompelled  her  to 
yield  almost  without  resistance  to  the  ti^w 
order  of  commerce,  had  given  an  actual  begin- 
ning to  that  extended  comynation  of  varioul^ 
governments,   which   has  since  comprehended 

^  GuicdardiDJ,  lib.  8.  cap.  34.        t  Ibid.  lib.  1 1 .  cap.  30. 
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all  the  states  of  Europe.  But  these  functions 
were  all  discharged  within  the  period  of  the 
present  lecture,  and  the  decay  of  Italy,  which 
began  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  was 
(kk)  consummated  at  the  fall  of  Florence  in  the 
year  1530.  The  papacy  indeed  still  preserved  its 
importance  by  the  hierarchy  over  which  it  pre- 
sided, and  the  connections  which  it  maintained 
with  the  princes  who  adhered  to  the  faith  of 
Rome  i  and  the  kingdon^  of  the  two  SicilieSi^ 
sunk  as  it  was  to  the  degradation  of  the  depen- 
dency of  an  exhausted  monarchy,  has  served  to 
establisti  a  communication,  which  has  given  to 
the  ecclesiastical  principality  the  support  of 
the  bigotry  of  Spain:  but  the  pontiff  has 
reigned  amidst  the  moral  desolation  of  a  people 
destitute  of  character,  because  deprived  of  li- 
berty, as  his  residence  is  encompassed  by  a 
pestilential  atmosphere,  which  had  been  itself 
also  generated  by  the  same  political  decay. 


(a)  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  vol.  1.  p.  283, 
that  "  from  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250, 
to  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL  in  1494,  a 
long  and  undistinguislied  period  occurs,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any  natural  divi- 
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ftions/'  And  again,  speaking  of  Italy,  *'  her 
political  history  presents  a  labyrinth  of  petty 
facts,  so  obscure  and  of  so  little  influence  as  not 
to  ^irrest  the  attention  ;  so  intricate  and  inca- 
pable of  classification,  as  to  leave  only  confu- 
sion in  the  memory/*  If  the  system  now  pro- 
posed has  given  arrangement  and  combination 
to  such  a  mass  of  facts,  the  discussion  might 
perhaps  be  considered  as  an  experimentum  cm- 
.ciSf  affording  the  whole  scheme  a  decisive  con- 
firmation. 

(h)  This  schism  in  the  papacy  was  partly  a 
sequel  of  its  long  establishment  in  Avignon, 
but  chiefly  a  result  of  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual.  On  the  vacancy  which  occurred  about 
two  years  after  the  papacy  had  been  restored 
to  Rome,  the  people  of  that  city,  apprehensive 
of  the  election  of  a  Frenchman,  which  might 
occasion  another  removal  of  the  papacy,  com- 
pelled the  cardinals  to  elect  a  Neapolitan,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VL  His  advance- 
ment was  during  three  months  acknowledged, 
not  only  by  the  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  in 
Italy,  but  also  by  the  six  who  were  still  at 
Avignon  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  however  the 
arrogance  of  Urban  drove  them  to  a  new  elec- 
tion, when  they  chose  Robert  count  of  Ge- 
neva,' who  adopted  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 
Urban  remained  at  Rome ;  Clement  went  to 
Avignon:    the  latter    was    acknowledged  by 
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France,  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus ; 
the  former  by  the  remaining  countries  of  £u«> 
rope.  Mosh.  cent.  14.  part*  2.  cb.  3.  sect.  14. 
Hist  des  Papes,  tome  3.  p.  536. 

(c)  Hume  justly  contends  that  the  princi* 
pies  of  this  system  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  are  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  states;  and  remarks 
that  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Me* 
galopolitans  displays  its  utmost  refinement. 
Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Power.  Robertson* 
on  the  other  hand,  refers  its  origin  to  the  inva* 
sion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  of  FrancOf  and 
the  consequent  hostilities  of  his  successor  Lewis 
XII.  Charles  V,  vol.  1.  sect.  li.  Theopi« 
nions  of  these  two  writers  are  reconciled  in 
that  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  agrees  with  Hume 
in  admitting  that  the  elements  of  the  theory 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  considers  as 
its  grand  characteristic  the  systematic  form$ 
to  which  it  has  been  reduced  in  modem  timei^ 
and  chiefly  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
right  of  mutual  inspection  through  the  inter- 
vention of  authorised  residents.  Colonial  Po^ 
licy,  book  3.  sect.  l.  Hume  indeed  himself 
elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  balance  of  power 
was  a  secret  in  pditics  fully  known  only  to  the 
present  age.    Essay  on  Civil  labarty. 

(<0  About  the  year  18S7  the  number  of  men 
fit  for  military  service  in  the  Florentine  terri- 
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tory  were  reckoned  to  amoant  to  eighty  thou- 
sand, but  they  extended  the  military  age  from 
fifteen  to  seventy  years.  But  the  battles  of 
Florence  were  fought  by  her  mercenaries,  and 
the  revenue  by  which  she  hired  these  troops, 
is  stated  by  Sismondi  to  have  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  Aragon,  and 
even  than  that  of  the  king  of  Naples,  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  thousand  florins.  Hist,  des 
Rep.  Ital.  tome  5.  p.  364,  &c.  The  military 
force  of  the  repubHc  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  to  have  seldom  exceeded  five  thousand 
men.  Life  of  Lorenzo,  vol.  2.  p.  27.  The  do- 
mestic forces  seem  here  to  be  understood. 
Sismondi  remarks  that  the  Florentines,  though 
eminent  in  political,  were  deficient  in  military 
fortitude.  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.  tome  4.  p.  935. 
This  character  was  well  suited  to  the  support 
of  a  system  of  precautionary  policy,  which  pro- 
posed no  conquest. 

{e)  Sismondi,  comparing  modern  Italy  with 
ancient  Greece,  remarks  that  Athens  revived 
in  Florence,  Sparta  in  Venice ;  Lucca  and  her 
Castruccio  recalled,  though  with  much  inferior 
virtue,  Thebes  and  her  Epaminondas ;  Pisa  and 
Sienna  might  be  compared  with  Megara  and 
Cwinth  J  Genoa  with  Syracuse ;  while  the  fer- 
tile  country  of  Lombardy,  like  the  colonies  of 
the  Lesser  Asia,  had  submitted  to  the  domi* 
nion  of  rulers  always  regarded  as  tyrants.  Hist, 
des  Rep.  Ital,  tome  6.  p.  1T7. 
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{f)  His  reign  is  however  remarkable  for 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  petty  sove- 
reignties afterwards  constituted  in  Italy,  by 
establishing  hereditary  governors  in  the  princi- 
pal cities.     Pfeffel,  tome  1 .  p.  474. 

(jg)  £t  quidem  is  erat  Castruccius,  ut  quo- 
niam  ita  ferebant  tempora,  nullius  manu  liber- 
tas  honestius  periret.  Beverini  Annales  Luc- 
cens,  lib.  6.  p.  742.  apud  Sismondi,  tome  5.  p. 
162.  This  chieftain  was  lord  of  Pisa,  Lucca» 
Pistoia,  Lunigiana,  a  great  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Genoa,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
fortified  castles.     Ibid.  p.  160. 

(Ji)  Otho  archbishop  of  Milan  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  signiory  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  having  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1295,  transmitted 
his  power  to  his  nephew.  This  dynasty  en- 
joyed the  extraordinary  advantage  of  furnish- 
ing six  successive  chiefs  all  equally  distin- 
guished. The  last  of  these  six,  who  died  in 
the  year  1354,  had  subjected  Genoa,  Bologna, 
and  almost  all  Lombardy,  and  had  attempted 
Tuscany  and  the  State  of  the  Church.  Ibid, 
tome  8.  p.  25,  24.  The  lord  of  Milan  was  in 
the  year  1339  also  sovereign  of  Come,  Verceil, 
Lodi,  Placentia,  Cremona,  Cremo,  Borgo  San- 
Donnino,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia ;  and  he  more- 
over shared  the  lordship  of  Pavia  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Beccaria.    Ibid,  tome  5.  p.  285. 
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(i)  Such  is  the  allusion  of  Dante : 

E  se  ben  ti  ricordi,  e  vedi  lume, 
Vedrai  te  somigliante  a  quella  inferma^ 
Che  non  pu6  trovar  posa  in  su  le  piume. 
Ma  con  dar  volta  suo  dolore  scherma. 

Pui^gat.  cant.  6. 

{k)  In  the  year  1395  the  emperor  Wences- 
laus  sold  to  John  Galeaz  the  title  of  the  duke  of  ^ 
Milan,  by  which  contract  the  Visconti  became 
the  acknowledged  and  legitimate  rulers  of  Mi- 
lan and  its  dependent  territory:  and  the  ap- 
pointment thus  made  constituted  the  founda- 
tion of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  king  of 
France  and  the  emperor,  when  the  male  poste- 
rity of  John  Galeaz  had  become  extinct,  the 
king  of  France  claiming  in  right  of  a  descent 
from  his  daughter,  and  the  emperor  as  sove- 
reign of  a  fief,  which  had  lapsed  to  the  empire. 
Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.  tome  ?•  359 — 361. 

(/)  The  Florentines  were  no  longer  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  Pisa,  or  of  the  state  of  Sienna, 
but  were  reduced  to  that  of  Motron6  near  Pie- 
tra-Santa  in  Lunigiana;  from  this  port  the 
route  passed  through  the  state  of  Lucca,  and 
John  Galeaz  prepared  to  destroy  this  communi- 
cation.    Ibid.  449. 

.    (m)  The  Florentines  conquered  Pisa  in  the 
year  1406.    Livorno,  or  as  our  sailors  have 
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named  it  Leghorn,  did  not  become  comuderable 
until  two  centuries  from  that  time  had  elapsed. 
However  in  the  year  1421  a  trade  with  Alex- 
andria was  opened  by  the  Florentines  from  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  which  they  had  recently  ob- 
tained by  purchase.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, vol.  I.  p.  156. 

(n)  John  Galeaz,  who  died  in  the  year  1402, 
had  by  his  will  divided  his  states  between  his 
three  sons,  whom,  being  young,  he  left  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  council  composed  of  se- 
venteen persons;  his  death  was  however  fol- 
lowed by  ten  years  of  contention,  which  ended 
in  establishing  the  second  son  in  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  and  the  government  of  Lombardy. 
Hist,  des  Rep.  ItaK  tome  8.  p.  78,  280.  The 
duke  then  established  must  be  supposed  to  have 
possessed  his  government  with  more  authority 
than  his  predecessors,  as  he  was  established  by 
force. 

(o)  Pisa,  Arezzo,  and  Cortona  had  been  re- 
duced ;  and  the  frontiers  of  the  republic  ex- 
tended every  where  much  beyond  the  former 
limits :  one  half  of  Tuscany  was  subject  to  the 
signioryof  Florence.     Ibid.  p.  288. 

{p)  The  great  wealth  cff  this  family  was  be- 
gun by  John  de  Medici,  the  grandfather  ofhO" 
renzo  sumamed  the  Magnificent  A  cons;der- 
able  part  of  it  probably  arose  from  the  trade 
which  the  Florentines  had  begun  to  carry  on 
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with  Alexandria  in  the  early  part  of  the  fif* 
teenth  century ;  but  perhaps  its  principal  source 
consisted  in  the  commercial  banks,  which  they 
established  in  almost  all  the  trading  citieft  of  Eu« 
rope.     Roscoe,  vol.  1.  p.  9,  135 — 137. 

{q)  The  ancestors  of  Lorenzo  had  in  a  course 
of  thirty-seven  years  expended  on  such  objects 
more  than  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  flo- 
rins.    Ibid.  p.  134. 

(r)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  very  same 
y^ur,  the  death  of  an  indolent  pontiff  made 
room  for  the  advancement  of  Alexander  VI,  to 
whom  Guicciardini  has  ascribed  very  superior 
abiKty,  but  added  that  it  was  obscured  by  his 
crimes^  representing  him  as  false,  shameless,  de- 
ceitfbl,  perfidious,  destitute  of  religion,  ruled 
by  an  insatiable  avarice,  and  devoured  l^  ai:ftb{-> 
tion:  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 

is)  Joanna  I.  was  first  married  to  the  second 
son  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  then  to  the  diik^ 
of  Taranto,  next  to  James  of  Ars^on,  and" 
lastly  to  the  duke  of  Brunswic ;  she  then  adopted 
as  her  son  Lewis  of  Aragon,  brother  to  Charles 
V.  king  of  France.  Joanna  II,  niece  of.  the 
former,  married  count  d)3  la  MarcKe,  of  the  royal 
family  of  France;  she  then  adopted  succes- 
sively,  Alfonso  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily^  and 
Lewis  III.  of  Aragoji,  granddon  of  the  prince 
of  the  same  name  adopted  by  Joanna  I. 

(f)  Ren6,  dying  without  male  issue,  be- 
queathed his  states  and  pretentions  to  Charles  of 
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Aragon,  the  son  of  his  brother,  who,  dying  some- 
time afterwards  without  children,  bequeathed 
them  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France.  By  this  succes- 
sion some  important  advantages  were  conveyed 
to  Lewis,  for  the  duchy  of  Anjou  was  united 
to  the  crown,  and  Provence  was  added  to  the 
kingdom  ;  but  this  monarch  was  always  averse 
from  any  attempt  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Naples.  Guicciardini,  lib*  1.  cap.  9.  If 
Lewis  XL  had  at  all  engaged  in  an  invasion  of 
Italy,  or  if  Charles  VIII.  had  undertaken  such 
an  enterprise  before  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  administration  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  would 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  violences  of  war, 
and  his  system  of  equilibrium  could  not  have 
existed,  or  must  have  been  even  in  his  time 
destroyed. 

(u)  Ferdinand,  who  finally  united  the  Nea- 
politan kingdom  to  those  of  Sicily  and  Aragon, 
had  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  left  only 
one  child,  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  married 
Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  the  father  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V. 

(v)  The  connection  of  Sicily  with  Aragon, 
which  had  been  originally  formed  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  Peter  of  Aragon  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily  in  the  year  1282,  was  dissolved  at  the 
death  of  this  prince  in  the  year  1 285,  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily  being  bequeathed  to  his  second 
son,  with  a  condition  that  it  should  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  tl>e  thirds  if  the  second  should  after- 
wards succeed  to  the  throne  of  Aragon ;  and 
though  that  condition  was  subsequently  disre- 
garded for  a  few  years,  the  separation  was  re- 
newed in  the  year  1296  tit  the  advancement  of 
Frederic  to  the  throne  of  Sicily.  The  two  coun- 
tries became  permanently  connected  in  the  year 
140S.  In  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom 
queen  Mary,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
An  the  year  1377,  was  carried  away  and  confined^ 
by  William  Raymond  de  Moncada,  who  after- 
wards conveyed  her  to  Barcelona ;  she  remain- 
ed a  long  time  in  Spain  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Aragon,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  II.  king  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  year 
1319  married  her  cousin  prince  Martin,  son  of 
Martin  duke  of  Montblanc,  who  was  brother  of 
Juan  king  of  Aragon.  In  the  year  1402  Mary 
died  without  issue,  and  Martin  her  husband  was 
acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Sicilians,  his  fa- 
ther having  in  the  mean  time  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Aragon.  From  that  year  the  two 
kingdoms  might  be  considered  as  connected, 
for  the  king  of  Aragon  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised a  superiocity  over  Sicily,  having  com- 
manded his  son  to  quell  a  revolt  in  Sardinia;  at 
the  death  of  the  son  the  father  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sicily,  and  the  connection  became 
complete.  Burigny,  tome  2.  p.  215,  224,  228, 
284,  289,  S90. 

VOL.  III.  N  N 
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Sicily  therefore,  though  governed  by  an  Ara- 
gonian  dynasty,  had  been  detached  from  Ara^ 
gon  during  almost  the  whole  of  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  years,  during  which  time 
it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  only  that  the 
power  of  the  French  family  of  Naples  should 
be  balanced.     The  forty  years  which  followed, 
appear  to  have  been  a  period  preparatory  to  the 
reduction  of  Naples,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  series  of  Spanish  princes  in  the  place  of  the 
French  dynasty  of  that  kingdom.    At  the  death 
of  Alfonso,  who  effected  this   revolution,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  again  sepa- 
rated, and  a  new  balance  formed  between  two 
Spanish  dynasties ;  but  Sicily  in  this  second  pe- 
riod, which  comprehended  forty-five  years,  re- 
mained in  connection  with  Aragon,  and  thus, 
when  the  second  king  of  Sicily  in  this  period 
had  effected  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom,  served  to  effect  that  combination  with 
Spain,  which  soon  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  the  dominion  of  the  two 
countries,  and  subsequently  retained  them  as 
a  dependency  on  the  Spanish  government.     It 
has  been  remarked  in  the  twenty-first  lecture 
(vol.  2.  p.  557,)  that  the  appropriate  function  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  political  relations  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  these  particulars  may  illus- 
trate the  observation. 
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(w)  One  night  this  lord  caused  his  gondoliers 
to  carry  away  from  their  houses  all  the  senators 
of  Venice,  who  had  been  violent  against  him ; 
and  when  they  had  been  brought  to  him  in  Pa- 
dua, he  threatened  them  with  death,  but  after- 
wards dismissed  them,  when  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  keep  this  transaction 
secret,  and  to  be  more  friendly  to  him  in  their 
deliberations:  he  admonished  them  however, 
that  to  punish  the  violation  of  this  oath  by 
assassination,  would  be  less  difficult  than  to 
carry  them  thus  away  from  their  houses  and 
country ;  after  which  they  were  sent  back  by 
night  to  Venice.  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.  tome  7. 
p.  199. 

(<r)  The  cause  of  the  remarkable  difference 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  states,  was  that, 
while  the  public  order  was  maintained  in  Ve- 
nice by  the  strict  regularity  of  its  government, 
Genoa  was  distracted  by  the  contending  fac- 
tions of  the  Fregosi  and  the  Adorni,  the  former 
of  which  sought  to  establish  its  own  power  by 
the  assistance  of  France.  Venice  was  reduced 
by  the  league  of  Cambrai  to  a  rank  correspond- 
ing to  the  great  change  effected  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
ocean,  but  still  continued  to  be  a  respectable 
agent  of  the  interior  commerce  of  Europe  j 
while  Genoa,  after  numerous  alternations  of 
subjection  and  revolt,  recovered  indeed  in  the 
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year  1528  her  independent  existence,  but  far 
more  reduced  in  importance,  as  her  local  aitua* 
tion  was  less  accommodated  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  general  system. 

{y)  **  Sanuto  has  preserved  an  interesting 
account  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Venice 
in  those  days  (the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.)  This  is  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
doge  Mocenigo,  whom  he  represents  as  dissuad- 
ing his  country,  with  his  dying  words,  from  un- 
dertaking a  war  against  Milan.  Through  peace 
our  city  has  every  year,  he  said,  ten  millions  of 
ducats  employed  as  mercantile  capital  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  world;  the  annual  profit  of 
our  traders  upon  this  sum  amounts  to  four  mil- 
lions. Our  housing  is  valued  at  seven  millions 
of  ducats ;  its  annual  rental  at  five  hundred 
thousand.  Three  thousand  merchant-ships  carry 
on  our  trade;  forty-three  gallies,  and  three 
hundred  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  nineteen 
thousand  sailors,  secure  our  naval  power.  Our 
mint  has  coined  one  million  of  ducats  within 
the  year.  From  the  Milanese  dominions  alone 
we  draw  one  million  of  ducats  in  coin,  and  the 
value  of  nine  hundred  thousand  mtre  in  cloths; 
our  profit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckoned  at 
six  hundred  thousand  ducats.  Proceeding  as 
you  have  done  to  acquire  this  wealth,  you  will 
become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Christendom  ; 
but  war,  and  especially  unjust  war,  will  lead  in- 
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fallibly  to  ruin. — ^Venice  is  described  by  a  wri- 
ter thirty  years  later,  as  somewhat  impaired  in 
opulence  by  her  long  warfare  with  the  dukes  of 
Milan."     Hallam,  vol.  1.  p.  346,  347* 

(z)  M.  de  Sismondi  has  given  a  very  unfa- 
vourable representation  of  the  policy  of  Lo- 
renzo}  but  to  the  opinion  of  the  modern  histo- 
rian  of  the  Italian  republics  may  be  opposed 
the  testimony  of  Machiavelli,  whom  he  himself 
has  described  as  a  friend  of  freedom,  and  that 
of  Guicciardini,  whom  all  have  acknowledged 
to  be  impartial ;  the  former  of  these  eminept 
writers  concluded  his  history  of  Florence,  and 
the  latter  commenced  his  history  of  the  wars  of 
Italy,  with  an  eulogy  on  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
M.  de  Sismondi,  in  his  zeal  for  liberty,  appears 
to  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any  wisdom  in 
a  family  which  subverted  the  republican  go- 
vernment of  his  favourite  Florence. 

(aflr)  Charles  VIIL  began  his  expedition  from 
Vienne  in  Dauphine  on  the  twenty-third  dayajf 
August,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing February  he  entered  the  capital.  So 
little  resistance  had  he  encountered,  that  th^ 
French  soldiers  scarcely  ever  put  on  their  arms 
during  the  whole  expedition,  and  the  army  ad- 
vanced from  Asti  to  Naples  in  four. months  and 
nineteen  days,  so  that,  says  Comines,  liv.  8.  clu 
12,  an  ambassador  with  his  retinue  could  hardi^ 
have  travelled  with  more^rapidity. 
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{bb)  Valentina,  daughter  of  John  Galeaz  Via- 
conti,  had  married  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  bro- 
ther of  Charles  VI.  of  France.  Besides  her 
dowry,  consisting  of  the  city  of  Asti,  with  its 
territory  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  it  was  sti- 
pulated that,  if  the  male  line  of  the  family  of 
John  Galeaz  should  fail,  Valentina,  or  her  de- 
scendants, should  succeed.  After  the  death  of 
Philip-Maria  Visconti,  the  second  son  of  John 
Galeaz,  and  the  last  male  of  his  family,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  son  of  Valentina,  claimed  the  inhe- 
ritance. There  were  however  two  other  claim- 
ants J  the  emperor,  who  contended  that  the  fief 
had  devolved  to  him,  because  the  investiture 
granted  by  Wenceslaus  to  John  Galeaz  had 
mentioned  only  the  male  line ;  and  Alfonso  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies  and  Aragon,  to  whom  Philip- 
Maria  had  bequeathed  the  duchy  by  his  will. 
Francis  Sforza  triumphed  over  the  three  com- 
petitors, though  his  sole  title  was  that  of  hus- 
band of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  late 
duke.  Neither  Lewis  XI,  nor  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  could  be  persuaded  to  support  the  claim 
of  the  family  of  Orleans ;  but  the  son  of  Va- 
lentina having  married  a  daughter  of  Lewis 
XI.  his  son  Lewis  became  king  of  France  after 
the  death  of  Charles  VIII,  and  resolved  to  en- 
force the  pretension,  which  he  inherited  from 
bis  father.     Guicciardini,  lib.  4.  cap.  2,  3. 

{cc)  The  Venetians  were  induced  by  their 
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hatred  of  Lewis  Sforza,  and  the  pontiff  by  the 
promise  of  assistance  from  the  French  king  in 
his  schemes  of  aggrandisement.     Ibid.  cap.  11. 

(dd)  Philip,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V. 

(ee)  M.  de  Sismondi,  while  he  recognises  in 
the  league  of  Cambrai  the  commencement  of 
the  diplomacy  and  public  law  of  Europe,  con- 
demns it  as  a  measure  of  the  most  atrocious  in- 
justice, describing  it  as  a  plan  of  unprovoked 
and  unprincipled  spoliation  formed  against  an 
unoffending  and  meritorious  government.  Tome 
13.  p.  417.  A  very  different  view  of  this 
transaction  has  however  been  presented  by  the 
impartial  Guicciardini.  In  his  narrative  of  a  de- 
liberation of  the  Venetian  senate,  in  the  preced- 
ing jear,  this  historian  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  senators  a  speech  describing  the 
state  as  confessedly  and  justly  an  object  of 
general  apprehension.  '*  Lastly,"  says  he, 
'*  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  us,  than 
to  give  confirmation  to  the  rumours  already 
sufficiently  accredited,  that  we  have  formed  a  de- 
sign of  overpowering  all  our  neighbours,  and 
that  we  aspire  to  the  monarchy  of  Italy.  Why 
have  our  parents  given  occasion  to  this  fatal 
opinion  ?  Would  to  God  that  they  had  been 
^ore  careful  to  observe  moderation !  We  are 
at  this  day  exposed  to  so  much  suspicion,  only 
because  that  latterly  we  have  acted  with  too 
much  haughtiness,  and  without  regard  to  pru- 
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dence/*  Lib.  7.  cap.  27.  And  in  the  delibe- 
ration which  was  held  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  pope  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the 
confederacy  if  he  could  obtain  satisfaction  of 
his  particular  demands,  a  senator  of  very  high 
rank  and  of  great  authority  is  represented  as 
urging,  that  it  had  always  been  the  spirit  of  the 
republic  to  encrease  her  empire,  and  that  she 
had  seized  all  occasions  of  doing  so,  without 
regarding  the  effects  of  jealousy  and  hatred : 
that  to  give  up  at  that  time  a  part  of  her  pos- 
sessions, in  contradiction  to  alT  former  usage, 
could  be  attributed  only  to  fear,  and  would 
therefore  encrease  the  boldness  of  her  enemies: 
and  that  if  the  Venetians  should  once  give  way 
in  the  smallest  particular,  they  must  lose  much 
of  their  reputation,  and  find  infinitely  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  preserving  the  remainder,  than  they 
should  now  experience  in  resisting  every  con- 
cession. Lib.  8.  cap.  4.  A  state  acting  sys- 
tematically and  avowedly  on  such  principles  is 
a  common  enemy  of  other  governments,  and 
may  justly  be  disarmed  of  its  strength.  But 
M.  de  Sismondi  seems  to  have  been  incapable 
of  seeing  any  justice  in  the  cause  of  a  confe- 
deracy, which  reduced  the  power  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Italian  states,  and  thus  lowered  the 
general  importance  of  the  peninsula. 

(Xf)  Until  Rienzi  had  accomplished  his  re- 
volution the  nobles  regarded  him  as  a  buffoon, 
who  amused  the  people  with  the  sallies  of  an 
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ill-regulated  imagination.  The  Colonnas  even 
invited  him  frequently  ta  their  palace  to  fur- 
nish them  amusement,  and  considering  him  as 
a  mere  fool  of  no  importance,  laughed  at  the 
sarcasms  which  he  uttered  against  themselves. 
Vie  de  Petrarque,  tome  2.  p.  326«  Petrarca 
has  accordingly  described  him  as  the  Brutus  of 
this  modern  revolution.    Ibid.  p.  3S8. 

(gg)  The  influence  of  his  name  was  not  li- 
mited to  Italy.  Tlie  king  of  Hungary  submitted 
to  his  cognisance  the  question  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Andrew  king  of  Naples,  of  which 
he  accused  queen  Joanna,  Lewis  of  Taranto,  and 
Charles  of  Durazzo :  the  cause  was  solemnly  ' 
heard  by  Rienzi ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment,  which  must  have  involvefl 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  one  or  other  of  the  two 
parties.  The  emperor  Lewis  V.  also,  whom 
the  pope  had  recently  deposed,  solicited  him  to 
mediate  a  reconciliation.  Philip  VI.  of  France 
however,  in  a  reply  which  he  sent  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  affected  the  plain  style  of  a  trader,  and 
charged  a  simple  archer  to  convey  the  letter : 
the  archer,  who  travelled  at  his  leisure,  arrived 
in  Rome  after  the  fall  of  the  tribune.  Ibid.  p. 
334,  335.  He  had  written  to  all  the  potentates 
of  Europe  demanding  their  friendship.  The 
titles  which  he  assumed  were  Nicholas  severe 
and  merciful,  deliverer  of  Rome,  zealot  of  Italy, 
lover  of  the  world,  august  tribune.  Ibid.  p.  333. 

(M)  He  used  for  his  bath  a  vase  of  porphyry, 
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in  which  it  was  believed  that  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  had  bathed  himself,  when  he  had  been 
cured  of  a  leprosy  by  the  pope ;  and  he  after- 
wards chose  to  sleep  in  a  part  of  the  church  re- 
garded as  especially  sacred.     Ibid.  p.  367* 

(iV)  Guicciardini,  lib.  11.  cap.  29.  When 
Charles  VIII.  was  advancing  against  Ns^ples, 
Peter  de  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo,  determined 
the  Florentines  to  refuse  him  a  passage  and 
supplies,  but  afterwards,  being  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  the  king,  made  so  great  conces- 
sions, that  he  was  driven  from  Florence,  and  the 
power  of  his  family  ruined,  when  it  had  sub- 
sisted seventy-three  years.     Ibid.  lib.  1.  cap. 

21,  23,  49,  52.' 

(kk)  The  farther  we  advance,  the  more,  says 
M.  de  Sismondi^  we  remain  convinced  that  the 
history,  not  only  of  the  Italian  republics,  but  of 
the  nation  itself,  was  terminated  in  the  year 
1530.  Tome  16.  p.  220.  In  that  year  Florence 
was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Charles  V,  and 
the  liberty  of  Italy  was  extinguished  by  its  fall. 
In  the  year  1532  Alexander  de  Medicis  was  de- 
clared duke  of  Florence;  and  though  two 
councils  were  constituted  to  share  the  admi«- 
nistration,  yet  as  no  measure  could  be  proposed 
for  deliberation  but  by  the  duke,  or  be  adopted 
without  his  consent,  he  alone  possessed  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state.     Ibid.  p.  84,  85. 
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